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'HE illustration shows two 

Nash products which are 
working in the transportation 
service of the nation. One is the 
famous Nash Quad,which drives, 
brakes and steers on all four 
wheels, and which is perhaps 
the best known single motor 
truck in the world for extra diffi- 
cult hauling work. The other is 
the powerful and economical 
Nash Six with perfected valve- 
in-head motor, 


INSPORTATION Saves Men | 





T is the war-time duty of every large manu- 
facturing institution to place the full measure of 
its resources at the disposal of the Government. 


In addition to performing this duty, The Nash 
Motors Company is still able to supply a limited 
number of Nash products for the essential uses of 
business. 


The accepted ability of Nash passenger cars and 
trucks, to carry men and materials quickly and at 
low cost, makes them practical for the most ex- 
acting motor transportation requirements. 

Nash Passenger Cars—5-Passenger Car, $1490; 4-Passenger Roadster, 
$1490; 6-Passenger Sedan, $2250; 4-Passenger Coupe, $2250; 


7-Passenger Car, $1640. Nash Trucks—One Ton Capacity, $1650 ; 
Two Ton Capacity, $2175; Nash Quad, $3250. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motcrs Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 
of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 
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vem FREE 


War Maps 


Given 


To the readers of The Literary Digest who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 








: (Highest Award) 
The Only Grand Prize (ists iver 
aries at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition was 
granted to Webster’s New International and the Merriam 
Series for superiority of educational merit. 


Words of Recent Interest 


Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche, Bolsheviki, 
camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, 
war bride. These are but a few from the thousands of late words, — 
all clearly defined in this Great Work. 

















“The Supreme Authority” 
The Merriam Webster— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 
pages, and type matter equivalent toa 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single 
volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather or Library Buckram Binding, can now be 
secured by readers of The Digest on the following remarkably easy terms: 

The entire work (with complete 1918 Atlas) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 ~ 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week 
(In United States and Canada) 
on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


REDUCED ABOUT ONE HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 


. *,@ 

(nlndia-Paper Edition 
Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India Paper. It has an excellent printing sur- 
face, resulting in remarkably clear impressions 
of type and illustrations. What a satisfaction 
to own the new Merriam Webster in a form 
so light and so convenient to use! This edition 
is only about one half the thickness and 
weight of the regular edition. Size 12% 

in. x 9% in. x 2% in. Weight 8% lbs. 


<GeeeRegular-Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest 
quality. Size 12% in. x 9% in. x 5% in. 
Weight 15% lbs. 

Both Editions are printed from the same 
plates and indexed. 
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Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, 
in addition, 12,000 Biographical Names, 
nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects, 
besides thousands of other References. Nearly 
2,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 


“To have this work in the home is 
like sending the whole family to college.” 


The only dictionary with the New Divided characterized as “A Stroke of Genius” 


THE ATLAS 


Is the 1918 ‘“‘New Reference Atlas of the 
World,’’ containing nearly 200 pages, with 128 
pages of maps, beautifully printed in colors with 
marginal reference indexes, late Census Figures, 
Parcel-Post Guide, New War Maps, etc., all 
handsomely bound in red cloth, size 1044x1356. 





| (IF To those who mail this Coupon at once! 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO. otcncccrs Springfield, Mass. 


(Publishers of G ‘ine- Webster Dicti ries for over 70 years) 
Please send me free of all obligation or expense a co of “Dictionary Wrinkles” containing an 
amusing “Test in Pronunciation” (with 4, entitled “‘The Americanization of Carver"; also “125 
Inceresting Questions” with references to their answers, and striking ‘Facsimile Color-Plate” of 
Please include imen pi of India and Regular paper with terms of your 
Atlas offer on Webster's New International Dictionary. 








the new bin “= 
Literary Digest free 
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Combines a thorough college prepar- 
atory course with instruction in the 
elements of military science, and phys- 
ical training in accordance with modern 
military ideals. 

R. A. DUCKWORTH-FORD, F.R.G.S. (Late Captain 
Royal Fusiliers), Headmaster 


R. CLINTON PLATT, B.A., Oxford, Assist. Head Master 
Rate for Boarding Scholars, $900 a 

year, payable half yearly in advance. 
Term begins October 9, 1918. 














Fishburne Military School 253’ busioses lite. Pere 

and business life. Per- 

attention. Resultful military training. 39th year. New $60,000 

Groped equipment. Diploma admits to all) colleges. Rates $400. 

Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes for all students. 
Catalogue. Major Morcan H. Hupains, Principal, Box 404. 








Miss Brewster’s School 
For Nervous and Backward Children 
7 miles from Philadelphia.’ Number limited to ten. 


at the 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 
————— 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


For Women, St. Charies,Mo. 88th year. Beautiful sur- 
mod Wide 

















range of studies. All athletico—new natatorium and 
nasium. Fifty minutes from St. Louie. I For catalog address 
4. L. Roemer, D.D., Pres., Box A, St. Charlies, Mo. 
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A SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
ry campos rin -. all colleges. Public 


i for boys, from from {its ia years cxears. rd 
ROGER W. es Bor 10P, cP 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


appre Wis. an Camere ae enaes College. 
rd school for girls. A six-year 
~s for or, entrance beginning with the seventh 
grade. Catalog H. Miss MACY D. RODMAN, Dean 


INSTITUTE E OF MUSICAL ART 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 











SESSION OPENS—October 14th 
EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION—September 30th to October 10th. 








iG SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
On Hudson, near New York. 50th year. Academic and 
ic courses. Separate school for very young girls. 
For Brochese address Box 108, Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Principal 








Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 


A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 
years of age may be educated at home 
under the guidance of a school with a 
national reputation for training chil- 
dren. For information write, stating 


age of child. Also ask for circular, 
“Child 


on Mr. Hillyer’s new book 
Training.” 
The Calvert Scheol, 10 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


“STAMMERING 


|fs Guse and Gire ** 


Send for this 70-page book. It tells how I cured myself 
after stammering and stuttering 20 years. BENJAMIN N. 
BOGUE, 1102 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


* + 
School for Exceptional Children 
Every facility, in a suburban home, for the care and training 
of children who, through mental or physical disability, are 
unable to attend — or private schools. 14 miles from 
Philadelphia. 
MOLLIE A. WOODS, Principal, Bex 160, ROSLYN, Pennsylvania 


For Young Ladies. 
ok Baldwin Seminary | Established 1842. 
Term n Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and historic Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern 
equipment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate 
(3 years), fp ed if ears), with ws privileges. 
Music, Art 2 Science. C talog. Staunton, Va. 


District or CotumsBia, Washington (Suburbs) 


National Park Seminary *f7ese remes. Bt 


courses of two years’ 


collegiate work I 
Pe en yg ay a iy at 


the rey wt AMENT, A.M., hp. 
Illustrated on fequest to Registrar, Box 157, Forest Bien. i Md. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842. College course (4 years). College prepara- 
tory (2 years). Limited to 2sostudents. Write tore catalogue. 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 313, Hollins, Va. 

















PIANO STUDENTS 


Mrs. Berry’s Studio offers serious minded 

students opportunity for rapid advancement 

under one of the most successful teachers 

of the country. Close, personal instruction 

which is so essential to real accomplishment. 
Apply Mrs. SOPHIE G. BERRY, 

220 Madison Avenue, New York. 


PRACTICAL ONE YEAR COURSES 


ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL Satan tb 


Intensive training, New laboratories and shops, 
Complete =. Bara Bxperienced instructors. y 


28th year. ited 
or Catalog E 





Cc Classical, Tochates 
Tae Courses: for Colle and “Professional 
hoo! 


For bo: 
over 16. Manche THE Te Peete Box 8: 2 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOCY YMCA. 


SB Has HMititary Hem RUGBY 


EPISCOPAL 
Enrollment at St. John’s Military Academy for the year 
1918 is now complete. Applications a ing receiv 
for I Address Box 12 J 


SMYTHE, President, St. John's Miltary Academy, Delafield, Wis. 
FOR 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 53; 

Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful 

location. Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Exten- 

sive grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Football and 

baseball aie Gymnasium with swimming pook. — 
Dr. A. W. WILson, JR., President, Saltsburg, Pe: 


STAMMER 


If you otomenet patent no stammering school till you get 
my big new F ic and special rate. Largest and most 
successful heat A ‘a world curing all forms of defective 
speech by advanced natural method. Write today. 


Nerth-Westera Schoo for Stammerers, lc, 2324 Grand Ave., Mibwankee, Wis 
Ohio Military Institute 


High, beautiful [location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Prepares 


for college. Athletics. 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
OHIO, College Hill, Box 51 (near Cincinnati). 


wee 
DETROIT 




















MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Somers’ School for Girls 
New fire-proof building. 20 acre campus. 
and views on request. 
Mrs. ELIzaBETH J. Somers, Principal Emeritus 
Mrs. ADgELIA G. HENSLEY, Headmistress 


Catalogue 





A home for the treatment 

and iestains of children 
d mally. Winter 

quarters in beautiful Philadelphia sa suburb. aeuuner on coast 

of Maine. Limited attendance. Resident physician, 10 teachers, 

29 nurses and attendants. Circular, write, 

New Jenser, Haddonfield. E. A. Fanzreron, M.D., Box 133. 





MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


For fourteen "2 ranked by the War Department as an 
“Honor Schoo! Preparation for college and business. Su- 
Bend military training. R.O.T.C. Thorough equipment. 

Ba -t _ po and VERBECK. Pre 
K, Pres., Box 125, Manlius, N. Y. 


cA BANKER 


mailin spare time for this attractive yates. 
sionin slog in whch there pre great gppor tunities for b 
and wome: Send at once for free book, 











ETROIT COLLEGE OF LA 
DAY ees 


SCHOOLS 

Prepare for the Bar. Three years’ course ieads to de; 
of LL.B. Students may witness 22 courts in daily sessi 

nm in theory ractice. Faculty cc com- 


= m enh ear be 
it. 23, 1918. Self. pasting andes ents ted in findi 
employment. For ca‘ ull particulars address 
ORT COLLEGE OF LAW 
DETROIT, MICH, 








LEAry LANGUAGES Br Reaeane 


ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 2190, 12 E. 46th Street, N. Y. 
nish-Ffrench-Eng!lPh-ltalian 





Business Communication, Forms of Public 
Address — and more than 400 other Academic 
and pang 2 courses are bexgh meet by corre- 


Tie ii Biuinersity of j of Chicaga 
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Look for this Sign on 


your Jewelry Store 
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Seven hundred jewelers cooperate to sell you 
better merchandise at lower prices 


That’s the reason why you can be sure of getting the utmost value for your money when you 
patronize your local Hallmark jeweler and purchase any article bearing the HALLMARK trade 
mark, whether it be a watch, a brooch, a piece of sterling or plated silver, or any of the other 
numerous articles of merchandise that the Hallmark jeweler handles. 


Hallmark goods are sold at exactly the same prices in every Hallmark Store in the United 
States. And every Hallmark article is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction — that guarantee is 
backed by an association of 700 leading jewelers (one only in a city) who have the vast pur- 
chasing power and the reputation which comes from doing a total annual business of $30,000,000. 


You will save money by buying Hallmark goods. Ask your Hallmark jeweler to show you 
the extensive line. 
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The Directors Special The HALLMARK Watch 
HALLMARK. ao oe 


Guaranteed to keep accurate time 
Bracelet Watch and give perfect pr Pape Built 
B355 —named “Direc. in models to suit every purpose 
tors Special” because it for which a man desires a watch. 
was specially planned by a Designed with the greatest care 
cininine of tebe dissitngs. and made by leading factories of 
Illustrated. actual _ size. America. 
Cased exclusively in a gold B 50 — illustrated actual size. 
filled case with a solid gold _ Has 17 jewel movement, adjusted 
back. Movement ‘is 15- jewel® --to heat and cold. Thin médel, 
with lever poeoceehe A - small size, 25-year case. 
rough! e time- 
ot f 4 ice, $20.00 Pricé, $25.60 


Get a Copy of the 
HALLMARK Gift Book 


from your local Hallmark jeweler — or write to us. 
Contains 48 handsomely illustrated pages showing 
moderately priced gift suggestions, as well as a general 
line of the famous Hallmark merchandise. This 
La on book will hel; choose — it’s free. 

A Very Popular Style HALLMARK Bracelet Watch : SF] pot dts ad 3; — : 

B 27 Eng.—a hand , gold filled, octagon shape = Use Hallmark Silver Polish 

15 jewel, lever escapement. A watch you will be proud The United Jewelers, Inc. 

to giveortoown. . . . -Price, $26.00 


Dy aca Rat Fi is 54 Maiden Lane, New York City K 
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- What | | 
Secretary of State 
Lansing says : 


“The LIBERTY MAP is a most excel- 
lent and, therefore, most valuable map 
for anyone who watches from day to 
day the progress of military events on 
tne Western Front. Permit me to con- 
gratulate The Literary Digest upon its 
enterprise in issuing a map of this sort 
which will be of very real interest to 
the many thousands who have an op- 
portunity to see it.” 


All Arms of the Service Commend It 

On account of its remarkable qualities it has 
been enthusiastically approved by the highest 
officials of the Army and Navy. The Inspector 
General of the Army, Major-General John L. 
Chamberlain, describes it as “fan excellent 
map” which “conveys a very clear idea of the 
situation.”” Rear-Admiral H.-P. Huse, Pres- 
ident of the Naval Examining Board, terms 
it “the most satisfactory thing of the kind”’ 
he has seen, and adds that he does not know 
“‘how it.can be improved upon.” 


“it Will Be of Immense Value to Me”’ 

writes Charles S. Sloane, Secretary of the 
U.S. Geographic Board, Washington, D. C., 
who praises its size and scale particularly. 
The Aide to Brigadier-General Enoch H. 
Crowder, the Provost Marshal General, char- 
acterizesit as“‘an interesting and helpful map” 
and expects to “find it very useful” in his office. 


“Its Publication is a Real Service to the 

Country” declares Daniel C. Roper, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue; and Captain 
Roger Welles, U. S. N., Director of Naval 
InteHigence, speaks of it as ‘‘complete to the 
minutest detail.” Vice-President Marshall has 
given it “‘a prominent -position in his private 
office where he may consult it from day to day.” 


America’s Highest Map Authority Endorses It 


Chief Geographer B. B. Marshall, U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C., styles it “‘a 


ACT QUICKLY—Use This Coupon 


Lr sy 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-360 Fourth Ave., New York City | 
Send , carriages id, The Litera: i LIBE; MAP, with Index, in the style I have 
mavhed with on 5 tn Prpeis. Tr) p pot E- ey oi ey l 
] Fine Quality Bond Paper Edition, Price $2.75 

{] Best Quality Map Cloth Edition, Price $4.50* 


Street and Number 


City or Town St 
*3ome of the Map Cloth Edition are eat I 
If you wish this style, re.nit $5.00. 





ate 
eouipped with Black Woo:] Rollers and Langer. 


The Famous “Devil-Dogs’ 


America’s peerless fighting Marines, so dubbed by the- Hun 
whom they disastrously defeated at Chateau Thierry, use 


THE LITERARY DIGEST LIBERTY MAP 





“and find it indispensable in their training. Noother map can mee 
all, the: requirements of soldier and civilian, in the field and at home. 


The Limits of the Submarine Blockade 


are shown as well as the routes of the Air Raids whid 
will be increasing rapidly in number and importance 
the great new fleets of airplanes, now building, go in 
action. 


fine piece of work in every respect and by all 
odds-the best.that I have seen. The shading 
s¢heme is graphic indeed, showing at a glance 
the track of the Hun in his effort to crush 


“civilization-under his cruel, inhuman control. 


Each home from which has gone a father, a 
son, a husband, or a brother, would certainly 
appreciate acopy of your Liberty Map, as 
would those whe can not go. . By all means 
try to put one in each home.” 


A Clear and Thrilling Picture 

The wonderful LITERARY DIGEST 
LIBERTY MAP shows at a glance how far 
the Huns have advanced, how much territory 
they occupy, the area of their latest “‘drives’’; 
where our own American Armies, shoulder to 
shoulder with our Allics, are fighting on the 
great Battle Line of Liberty, and makes 
plain the mighty task which confrontsAmerica. 


An Index of More Than 12,000 Places 


is supplied with each map. Itiis bound in a separate 
booklet with handsome war covers, and is packed with 
the folded map, in a strong square envelop pouch which 
can be used as a permanent container for both. 


In Addition to the Western War Area 

is a complete insert map of the whole field of operations, 
showing Russia, the British Isles, Spain, the Balkans, 
the Italian Front, the whole Mediterranean, and the 
Mesopotamian campaign. 


Railroads and Highways 

and thousands of cities, towns, fortresses, hills, and other 
places of military importance are shown with special care 
to secure completeness, convenience and legibility. 


with Index. Each 





Coal and Iron Areas 

A special insert map is provided, showing the coal an 
iron areas in the countries included in the large map, an 
their relation to the abilities of the opposing nationst 
carry on the war. 


The Coloring of the Liberty Map 


is strikinc¢ly graphic and significant. The countries 
clearly differentiated and all boundaries are made va 
plain, The great Battle Line of Liberty, marking 
positions of the American and Allied armies, is showni 
Red, White and Blue. 


It Will Be a Great Satisfaction to You 


and an inspiration to your family, or to those who 
working in your place of business, or to those who a 
at your office, to see, day by day, this unusual and eb 
quent LITERARY DIGEST LIBERTY MAP @ 
played conspicuously on your wall telling its wonde 
story of the great fight for freedom. 


° ° ° ° ° 
Size 4 ft. 4in. wide; 3 ft. Gin. high. 

It is the only map which gives the American peop 
a vivid visualization of the great war, and thus is cala 
lated to rouse their patriotism to a still higher pitcha 
intensify their determination to see the war through 
a victorious conclusion. Jt shows how a black ci 
of frightfulness and terror has been thrust a 


Europe by the savage Hun; how it has swept ov 


whole nations, scattering death and ruin in its 
But now, from all the ends of the earth where men 4 
still free, the Armies of Liberty have gathered atti 
**Frontier of Freedom,’’ and are battling, drivi 
back the savage hordes. 


Moderate Prices—Money-Back Guarantee 


The LIBERTY MAP is made to /ast. You may have it on fine quality, durab 
bond paper; price £275 with Index. Oron indestructible map cloth; price $44 
ap, with Index, is packed in a square envelop pouch—a & 
and convenient permanent container. 
So sure are we of the unquestioned superiority of this wonderful Map that 
will refund your money if the Map is not satisfactory in every respect. Orders 


pouring in by the thousands every day—therefore— 


SEND THE COUPON TO-DAY 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New Y 
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indicates the intellectual type—that a 

recedirig chin denotes weakness while 
a pronounced chin, means determination— 
these things and a few other signs are under- 
stood by all. But often these” signs are 
counterbalanced by others which are’ just as 
apparent but. which the average person 
idoesn’t know how to diagnose. 

As a consequence we often jump to con- 
<lusions about people, which prove. incorrect 
because we, don’t carry our observations far 
enough. It’s like ‘trying to read a sentence 
by looking at the first-one or two words. We 
might guess the sense but more likely. than 
not we'd go wrong. Yet once you.have the 
secret, you can understand what ai/ the little 
signs mean and. get ata ‘glance a complete 
picture of the characteristics of every person 
you meet, as easily as you read this page. 

I know this to be true for I used to be 
about.the poorest judge of character that I 
know. I was always making friends only to 
find that they were the wrong kind, or saying 
the wrong thing to my customers because. I 
had failed to ‘size them up” correctly, or 
lending money to people who never intended 
to pay me back. I even made a costly mis- 
take by giving up a good job to go into 
partnership with a man who turned out to be 
little short of a thief. 

I was pretty much discouraged by this time 
and I determined that the thing for me to do 
was to learn to read character, if such a thing 
as that was possible, for I felt that unless I 
did know whom I could trust and whom I 
couldn't, I never would get very far. 

It was about this time that I read an article 
about Dr. Katherine M..H. Blackford, who 
is recognized as the foremost character 
analyst in this country, and who was em- 
ployed by a big company at a salary of 
$16,000 a year to select their employees. 
I thought then that if hard-headed business 
men paid such a salary as this in order to 
insure their getting the right kind of workers 
that there surely must be something in char- 
acter reading for me. 

One day while in Pittsburg my eye was 
attracted to an announcement of a lecture 
on Character Analysis by Dr. Blackford and 
I decided to go-and see if I could learn 
anything. 

That lecture was an eye opener! Not only 
did Dr. Blackford show how easy it is to 
read at a glance the little signs that reveal a 
person’s character, but after the lecture she 
gave a remarkable demonstration of character 

i «feading that amazed the audience. 

She .asked the audience to select two 
ary in the hall to come up and be ana- 
yzed. Several men, all of them entirely 

., unknown ‘to Dr.. Blackford, were suggested 
and finally two-were.chosen. As they came 
upon the platform Dr. Blackford looked 
them over keenly and, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘_ oy to analyzeboth of them. at 
once. As she mentioned the characteristics 
of one she described the.corresponding char- 
acteristics in the other. 

_ Beginning with generalities, she told the 
audience, every one of whom seemed to know 
both men, that one was a’ good mixer, 
aggressive, bold and determined, while the 

,, other was more or less of a recluse, very self- 

‘contained, quiet and gentle. 


Este ONE knows that a high forehead 





The first, she said, was brilliant, clever, 
quick-witted and resourceful; the second a 
silent man, slow and deliberate when he 
spoke, .and relied upon calm, mature judg- 
ment rather than brilliant strokes of ingenuity 
and wit. 

The first man according to Dr. Blackford 
was active, restless, always on the go, |im- 


" patient, and able to express himself only in 


some active, aggressive manner. The second 
man was studious, plodding and constant, 
and expressed himself after prolonged con- 
centration and careful thought. The first 
man, the doctor said, was therefore especially 
equipped to execute plans, to carry to success 
any course of action, but’ was not particularly 
qualified: to make plans or to map out a 
course ef actior—he céyld amake practical use 
of many different ‘kinds. of Khowledge but 


; 






‘‘What I've learned enables me to know as 
much about a mon the first time I meet 


him as his best friend—sometimes more.” 


did: not have the patience or the power of 
concentration to |search out and classify the 
knowledge so that it could be used. While 
he was a brilliant speaker, a resourceful and 
effective debater, he lacked the power to dig 
out and assemble the material for orations 
and: debates. The second man, she con- 
tintied, being .shy and self-conscious, could 
not speak~in public, but was a master of 
study and research and strong in his ability to 
classify and correlate all kinds of knowledge. 
“Indeed,” said Dr. Blackford, “this gen- 
tleman would be a remarkable success as a 
lawyer, especially in court practice. The other 
gentleman would be a remarkable success as 
a lawyer, but his particular field-would be the 
preparation of cases and the giving of counsel 
to clients. Therefore,’’ she went on, “they 
would be particularly fitted to work together 
as partners not only because they comple- 
ment each other professionally but because 
their dispositions are such that they would 
naturally admire and respect each other.” 
As’ she, said this the audience broke into a 
storm of applause and upon inquiry I learned 
that the two men were indeed lawyers and 
partners, that they had been partners for 
twenty years and were well known in Pitts- 


burg for their intense affection for each other | 


and for the fact that during their twenty 


ittle Signs That Reveal 
Character at a Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


years’ partnership they had never had a disa- 
greement. One was the brilliant.trial lawyer; 
the other the student and counselor, and as a 
team they were remarkably successful. 


*_ * * & & 


When the lecture was over it didn’t take 
me long to get up-to the platform and 
inquire’ as to how I could learn more 
about character reading, and I found that 
Dr. Blackford had just completed a popular 
Course that explained the whole thing and 
which would be sent on approval, without 
charge, for examination. I immediately 
wrote the publishers and received the Course 
by return mail. 

And when it came I was néver so amazed in my life— 
for here was_the whole .secret in seven ,fascinating 
lessons. No. hard. study—no_tiresome.-drudgery, just 
interesting pictures and simple dixeccions that I couldn't 
go wrong on. 


Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers I could 
use fight away and it was only a matter of a few weeks 
before I was able-at one quick but careful survey to tell 


+ just.what aman was like by what he looked like. 


And what a revelation it was! For the first time I 
really knew people whoni I shought I.had known for 
years: «It was all so simple mow that it hardly seemed 
possible that I could have made such mistakes as I did 
before I heard of Dr. Blackford. ~ 

People took‘on a new ifrtérest. Instead . of just 
“blanks” each one became a definite :personality with 
qualities, tastes and traits which I ‘was_alWays able to 
“spot.” Why, the very act of meeting. peo became 


p> the most fascinating pastime inthe world, .And how 


miich moré clearly my own Characterlooméd up.to me. I 
knew as-never before my limitations and my tapabilities. 


But if has_been_my Contact with, people in titisiness 


: “thatmy new faculty has hetped -me.most—to say that 


it has been worth thousands of dollars to me ig fo put it 
thildly. It has enabled me to-select “a new partnér who 
has proved the best help a man ever had—it has made 
it possible for us to build up probably the most efficient 
“frictionless” organization in our line of business with 
every man in the right job—it has been the means of 
my securing thousands of dollars’ worth of business 
from men I had never been able to sell before because I 
hadn't judged them correctly, for after all salesmanship 
is more in knowing the man you're dealing with than in 
any other one thing—and what I've learned from Dr. 
Blackford's lessons enables me to know as much about 
a men the-first time I meet him as his best friend— 
sometimes more. 

Is it any wonder that such concerns as the Scott 
Paper Company, the Baker-Vawter Company, the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
and others have sought Dr. Blackford as counselor; or 
that thousands of heads of large corporations, salesmen, 
engineers, physicians, bankers and educators have 
studied her Course and say that the benefit derived is 
worth thousands of dollars to them? 


Send No Money 


The biggest ‘surprise about Dr. Blackford'’s Course 
you haven't read yet—and that is the price. If after 
examining the seven lessons in your own home you de- 
cide to keep the Course you need only send $5 in full 
payment. If you are not entirely satisfied with the 
Course, send it back and you will owe nothing. 

Merely send the coupon for it now without money— 
or write a letter and it will be sent to you charges 
prepaid. 

You take no risk and you have everything to gain, so 
mail the coupon, before this remarkable offer is with- 
drawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


‘Dndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. 2310, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven 
lessons called ‘‘Reading Character at Sight.” I will 
either remail the Course to you within five days after 
its receipt or send you $5. 
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Plumbing Fixtures That Stop Waste and Prevent Loss 


In hotels, offices and public buildings—or in homes where there: are chil- 


dren—the needless waste of water is a serious item. 


open may flood a room and cause untold damage. 
MUELLER Self-Closing Faucets are designed to prevent such waste or 


damage. 


immediately the hand is removed ftom the handle. 
They embody the wisdom, the skill and the mechanical precision resulting from 
sixty years of experience in the manufacture of dependable Plumbing Fixtures. 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Built te ,Wear Without Repair 


MUELLER istherecognized 
standard of quality in Plumb- 
ing Fixtures—the mark of 
supremacy that insures posi- 
tive and lasting satisfaction 
to both owner and user— 
the identifying brand that 
gives you 100%. protection. 
MUELLER Fixtures are 
made of Muellerite—a metal 
which is 85% pure copper, 
and which takes and holds 
the finest finish and the 
heaviest nickel plating. 
Mtuellerite is far more dur- 


able and resists corrosion better than com- 
mon brass (which is rarely 60% copper) 
Muellerite is used only by MUELLER. 








7 Point Supremacy 
Mueller Self-Closing Faucets 


1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 

2—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre. 

3—Adjustable Index—set and kept 
in any position desired. 

4—Special Cap Packing — abso- 
iutely water-tight. 

5—Roller Bearings—reduce fric- 
tion and prevent wear. 

6—Non-Hammering Valve — con- 

trolled by phosphor-bronze spring. 

7—Anti-spreader Device — stops 

splashing. 








book, 


“Dependable Plumbing.” 
trates and explains MUELLER supremacy, 
and gives many valuable 


A faucet carelessly left 


They open as easily as the ordinary faucet—but close automatically, 


MUELLER Self-Closing 
Faucets are protected by basic 
patents, embody the famous 
Seven Points of Supremacy, 
and are warranted to stand 
four times the normal water 
pressure without leakage. 

Instruct your architect to 
specify MUELLER. To 
insure dependable service at 
the minimum of cost, see 
that the brand MUELLER 
is on every faucet or combi- 
nation used, 

Write today for the free 
It illus- 


suggestions. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 


New York, 145 W. 30th St—San Francisco, 635 Mission St., and Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
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SMASHING es THE: MINOR BEELZEBUBS " 


ITH. ‘ PRUSSIANISM everywhere on the retreat, 
with’ autocracy’s defenses cracletig’ all along the line, 
with the Japanese winning victories. in Siberia, ‘‘ with 
Bulgaria begging for an.armistice, with the Turkish forces in 


Palestine virtually annihilated, with the Americans and French . 


pressing on vietoriously: i in Champegne, with the Brifish advanc- 
ing in the direction of Cambrai,” as the New York i ‘ond: sizes 
up: the situation, our editors now see ‘the. turn toward vietory of 


the long lane through which the free peoples, of the world have | 
‘military , 


been strhggling these, four years. ~ They spe Germany’s 

“And 
while ‘Berlin trembles ‘at the news from “the Sominio sad" “the 
Meuse and the Vardar and the Struma and the Jordan, the 
réverberation of ‘Allied blows, in one editor’s phrase, “thrills the 
enémies: of. Germany. with. joyous expectation.” Truly do the 
Frepeh eall the present season the ‘‘ Autumn of Vengeance,’ 
a’Paris edrrespondent of the New York Times, noting these facts: 


’ says 


.* Austria pleading for peace and confessing that.only enough 
flour is left to last till January; the Bulgarian armies hopelessly 
cut-in two and in disorderly retreat;| Turkey disastrously de- 
féated, with the loss of two of her best armies and two of her 
richest provinces; Germany suffering the accumulated bitter- 
ness of ten consecutive weeks of continuous defeats along the 
whole extent of what she regarded as the most impregnable part 
of her front at the hands of armies she believed at her mercy, 
and looking forward with ever-growing terror to the vengeance 
forall her crimes that awaits her at the hands of an American 
army stronger than her own.” 

The capture of twenty villages and 18,000 prisoners in the 
first two days’ advance by French and Americans in Champagne, 
and the rush of Haig’s Britons through the outer defenses of 
Cambrai, threatened not only the Hindenburg line, but the 
very existence of the Quadruple Alliance. For it meant that 
the Bulgarians and Turks, whose armies were crusht during 
the preceding fortnight, could expect no help from Berlin. Their 
call was as vain, our press writers note, as the despairing cry 
to Baal for help that rose from the false prophets on Mount 
Carmel in ancient days, and will be answered only by the roar 
of Allied guns. First, the “‘slipping and slippery” Czar of the 
Bulgars, as the Allies cut his army to pieces and penetrate 
his territory, capturing ‘his frontier strongholds, frantically begs 
Field-Marshal von Mackensen to come and take the command 
ois shattered forces; then his Government humbly pleads for 
an armisti¢e from Gen. Franchet d’Esperey, the Allied com- 
mander in Macedonia. At the same time there flees through 
Cohstantinople, toward Germany and safety, another German 
Field;Marshal who had promised the Sultan an easy conquest 
of Egypt, but who had barely saved his own ‘skin after the 

hing defeat of the Turkish armies he commanded on the 
old battle-field of Armageddon. The war-lord in Berlin can spare 
no aid from his ‘own hard-prest lines in France. Our editors 
are convinced that Teutonic prestige in the East has been for- 
ever shattered by: the events of this September, and that the 


evidence that Germany is no longer able to give éffective sup- 
port to her subordinate accomplices, Turkey and Bulgaria—‘‘ the 
minor Beelzebubs,”’ as some one calls them—must be ‘shaking 
the foundations of Gérmany’s middle-European empire. 

These simultaneous Allied‘ successés in Palestine and Mace- 
donia, “with their prolonged, patiént, silent;:but .¢onsummate 
preparation, says the New York Bvening Sun; ‘constitute a 
wonderful feat of genéralship and they vindicate climactically 
the. principle of unified command.” Marshal Foe h; as the Phila- 
delphia Press notes, has kept almost’ every sector of the Western 
Front: husysignd now one by one he is raising the curtain on the 
The Foch plan of hitting the foe “hard 
” is now triumphantly in 


” 


several ‘side shows.’”’ 
in quick succession at point after point 
action, others point out, even on the outer edges of the conflict. 

America, tho supposedly at peace with both Turkey and 
Bulgaria, hailed the reconquest of southern Servia as tho'it were 
an American victory, while the news that Allenby had driven 
the Turk from the Holy Land and “‘regained Palestine” thrilled 
every. heart. In the words of the Newark News, “with one ‘of the 
great cavalry-rides of history” Allenby “swept north over the 
plains of Sharon to Nazareth, from Judea across Samaria ‘into 
Galilee, and, in three days, pocketed the Turkish main army be- 
tween the Dead Sea and the Sea of Galilee.’”’ If Allenby makes 
the most of his brilliant success, continues The News, ‘‘ Damascus 
will fall, opening the road to Aleppo and making it possible to 
effect a junction with General Mifshall in‘ Mesopotamia, which 
would put the British on the frontier of Asia Minor from the Med- 
iterranean to the Persian frontier.” Turkey, other editors note, 
is also threatened by the Allied advance in Macedonia where 
the Bulgarian armies have been divided and much of southern 
Servia recaptured. Further progress to the north and east would - 
here cut off Constantinople from Berlin, Vienna, and Sofia. This 
would mean, says the Washington Post, the complete defeat of 
both Bulgaria and Turkey, the recovery of Roumania, and an 
open path into Hungary; Germany can only meet this “by weak- 
ening the Western Front, where she is already outnumbered.” 

Allied military and political objects are the same in Palestine 
and Macedonia, says the military critic, Mr. Sidebotham, in a 
London Times dispatch to the New York Sun— 


“They are, first, to redeem for the rightful owners countries 
opprest by alien domination. Secondly, to defeat the enemy’s 


* Oriental policy and discourage his people, as well as to take in 


time guaranties for future peace and freedom which, if left to 
the final peace conference, might be skimped. Thirdly, if pos- 
sible, gain fresh points of attack against our enemies,” 

The Eastern victories naturally revive the old debate between 
‘**Easterners”’ and ‘‘ Westerners.’’. A distinguished representative 
of the latter, General Maurice, warns us, in a dispatch to the 
New York Times, not to make too much of these successes: 


“Let us have no illusions. We can not defeat, Germany, 
Turkey, and. Bulgaria decisively in the field at one and the same 








time, and there is no way round which leads to the defeat of 
Germany... .If. we are led into attempting these excursions we 


are prolonging the war.”’ 
The same view is taken by the New York Evening Post, 
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RELATION OF THE BALKAN FRONT TO ADJACENT LANDS. 


which argues that successes in Palestine and Macedonia were 
made possible by Foch’s offensive in France, and observes: 

“Tt is not minimizing the importance of the victories in the 
East to say that the Allies are working for a swifter victory 
than could be obtained by the crushing of Turkey and Bulgaria 
and their separation from the Central Alliance. If we were 
content to stand for two years on the defensive, in: France, the 
war might be so won. But that is precisely what the great 
Allied effort, and principally America’s effort, is intended to 
avoid. . . . If the war were to be won by negotiation the 
Allies would be justified in concentrating on the policy of piece- 
meal Eastern conquest and the break-up of the Teuton alliance. 
But as it is, Foch will still prepare himself to break the German 
line once for all between the North Sea and the Vosges.” 


On the other hand, it seems to the military expert of the New 
York Times that -these successes in the East have certainly 
“*justified in full measure the British judgment in continuing 
their forces in what ‘would on the surface appear to be but 
subsidiary fields...” The Washington Post laments the long 
ascendency of the ‘‘Westerners”’ in Allied councils. It believes 
them largely responsible for the fact that the Central Powers 
were enabled “‘without let or hindrance”’ to consolidate their 
positions in Roumania, Asia Minor, and the Russian Black Sea 
littoral. The results in Macedonia and Palestine have, in the 
opinion of this newspaper, more than justified the expectations 
of the “‘Easterners,’’ and ‘‘the only pity is’’ that their views 
‘‘were so long opposed and ‘that the present success was not 
obtained eighteen long months ago, which, in the opinion of 
competent observers, could have been done.’”’ The Brooklyn 
Eagle is of much the same opinion and declares that “‘a destroyed 
Turkey, an emancipated Servia, a revived Roumania, and a 
Greece infused with new vitality and power are objects that can 
and ought to be secured while the waning strength of Germany 
is concentrated for the defense of her menaced frontiers.” 

The Macedonian campaign, as the :Philadelphia Inquirer 
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points out, began.on August 14, when Servian artillery opened. 













fire on the strongest Bulgarian positions along the Saloniki 
front. Two- weeks later some of these positions were carried 
by assault with the capture of 800 prisoners and consider- 
able booty. On September 15, after several days’ bombard- 
ment, the great advance was begun by the French and the 
reconstituted Servian Army. The first day’s fighting saw the 
Bulgarians driven back nine miles with a loss of a thousand 
prisoners. Day after. day the offensive--went on, the front 
broadening, the spear-head thrusting further north into: Servia, 
In a week the fighting was general from Monastir to the Struma, 
On the left the Italians helped against the first Bulgarian Army. 
On the right the British and ‘the new Greék Army struck north, 
driving the second Bulgarian Army beyond its own frontier, 
By the 26th there was continuous fighting on a‘150-mile front, 
and the Allied center had advanced until Prilep and Ishtib were 
taken and the Bulgarian armies on either side of the Vardar were 
in grave danger of being cut off from each other and encircled in 
turn. The first week’s fighting brought in as many as 10,000 
prisoners and hundréds of guns. The Bulgarian positions were 
strong, being well fortified and situated in a land of steep moun- 
tains, but fell easily before the irrepressible Servians who were 
reconquering their fatherland. At some points, particularly 
near their own frontier, the Bulgarians held well, but on many 


































































































sectors, according to the dispatches, they retreated helter-skelter, dis 
abandoning guns, supplies, and wounded soldiers; several regi-. ga 
ments mutinied. The Servians, says the London Daily Mail, 
‘performed one of the most difficult military feats, a deed ¢bm* one 
parable to the breaking of the Wotan line.” A Jugo-Slav division eo 
also gave a good account of itself in the early part of this campaign,, pre 
The immediate purposes of the Macedonian campaign are Au 
set forth by Mr. Frank H. Simonds in the New York Tribune? Ser 
“First, to exert upon the Bulgar Army, weakened by transfer ex 
of divisions to the West Front, such pressure as will recall “the 
divisions sent away, produce defeat before the divisions ean be! the 
recalled, and add. to the discontent and apprehension. alreatly ex»; sev 
isting in Bulgaria; secondly, by thrusting up the Cerna Valley, to Sal 
eut the Bulgar communications in the lower Vardar Valley, com-, tien 
pelling a withdrawal from all the strong positions near the Greek, Tin 
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ONE MORE RIVER TO CROSS. 


disengaging Monastir and thrusting a wedge between the Bul- 
gars in Macedonia and the Austrians in Albania. 

“So much for the military purpose. In addition, the Allies 
are now striving to get north and into communication with the 
Servians of the conquered regions of Servia and with the restless 
and disloyal Jugo-Slavs of the Austrian and Hungarian Adriatic 
provinces to enable these to make a successful rising against the 
Austro-Hungarian Government. . . . An Allied advance through 
Servia: might rouse Roumania, brutally opprest by the Ger- 
man invaders and already showing signs of resentment.” 

Even before the crushing attacks on their forces in Macedonia, 
the morale of the Bulgarians was not at its best, according to 
several authorities. There is much difficult country between 
Saloniki and Sofia, and the armies of the Central Powers have had 
time to construct powerful lines. But, observes the New York 
Times, ‘‘no line can hold if there are not men enough to hold it, 
or if the men holding it have lost their morale.’”’ Bulgarian 
eagerness for peace is noticed by this newspaper, which believes 
that it is genuine, but asks Americans to remember that the 
Bulgarian “‘renunciation’’ of conquests did not come until the 
Bulgarian armies in Macedonia were broken by the Servians. 
Similarly, the New York Journal of Commerce quotes André 
Chéradame as declaring that Servia is a great graveyard and 
“her population has been systematically butchered by the 
Bulgarians with German approval,”’ and declares that “it would 
be to trifle with one of the gravest of war-issues to make it easy 
for Bulgaria to find a place of repentance by providing a light 
penalty for her flagrant treachery and entirely Teutonic con- 
tempt for the dictates of humanity.’’ But the Boston Globe 
believes there are reasons for considering Bulgaria ‘‘less a 
member of the international criminal band than one of its tools.” 

The destruction of Turkish power in Palestine has naturally 
captured the imagination of our editorial writers, especially 
since the fighting was done on historic fields and since the 
strategy of the victor was so brilliant. After several months of 
apparent inactivity, but actually of incessant preparation, 
General Allenby struck on the morning of September 19. His 
troops, as the Boston Transcript notes, pushed “‘across the plain 
of Armageddon, where Deborah and Barak hurled Sisera and 
his nine hundred chariots of iron into the River Kishon and the 
stars-in their courses fought against Sisera.’’ While the main 
British army fought its way northward through the Turkish 
lines over the Samarian hills, we read in the New York Times, 
“a flanking force, headed by cavalry brilliantly used by a 
commander who is himself a cavalry officer, drove up the coast 
and cut across the enemy’s rear by a maneuver which seems to 
have been as notably successful as any that has ever been seen 


—Brown in the Ciicazo Daily News. 


in the long history of strategy in that region since the days when 
Pharaoh Necho went up to fight against Carchemish, and beat 
the armies of Judah on the way.” The Turkish defeat was 
crushing. In all, 45,000 men were taken prisoners and 265 
guns were captured. The huge captures were due to the remark- 
able work of the British cavalry and their Arabian allies in 
cutting off the retreat of the disorganized remnants of the 
Turkish host at the fords of the Jordan and in the desert to the 
west. On the 24th Allenby followed up his victory by taking 
Haifa and Acre on the Mediterranean coast. Further advances 
have carried the British to the sea of Galilee and to important 
points on the Hejaz railroad. The victory of General Allenby 
has been hailed in London as a model in conception and execution. 
The use of both cavalry and infantry is called by General Maurice 
‘as perfect an example of cooperation of two arms in a decisive 
battle as is to be found in the pages of history.” Of the three 
Turkish armies in Palestine, amounting in all to about a hundred 
thousand men, the Seventh and Eighth, west of the Jordan, 
were completely destroyed in the main battle. The Fourth 
army was driven from several of its bases on the Hejaz railway 
and: is menaced by the Arabs on one side and the British forces 
on the other. The German Field-Marshal Liman von Sanders, 
commanding these armies, barely escaped with his staff. 

There is a Teutonic touch in the official statement from the 
Constantinople War Office that ‘‘the English follow us only 
step by step.” But these steps, editors and war-correspondents 
note, are bringing the British forces near to Aleppo and Damascus. 
Allenby’s attack, the New York Evening Sun believes, will soon 
be followed by an advance up the Euphrates of the forces under 
General Marshall, and “‘the ultimate purpose of these com- 
manders is to form a junction at Aleppo, at present some 300 
miles from each.” Aleppo “‘might be called the key to both 
Syria and Mesopotamia,’’ we read in the New York Evening 
Post. A British force landed at Alexandretta could easily 
march to that railroad center and sever communications between 
Constantinople and Syria and Mesopotamia. The Turkish 
armies could then only escape, in The Evening Post's opinion, by 
completely abandoning Syria amd Mesopotamia. 

The fact that the United States is not officially at war with 
Turkey or Bulgaria irks some of our editors. The Republican 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Boston Transcript, and Omaha Bee 
are inclined to agree with the New York Tribune (Rep.), which 
says: “Let us get into the Eastern battle-line before it is too 
late.”” Other dailies, however, believe that the President has 
sufficient reason for not asking for a declaration of war. 
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"" “INDEX TO MAP OF ‘THE BALKAN FRONT. LETTERS AND FIGURES REFER TO SQUARES ON MAP OPPOSITE. 


In looking for names mentioned in the press dispatches the reader should allow for variations in spelling due to radical differences between the 
English and various Balkan usages. Spellings used here follow the British official staff maps. 


ABBREVIATIONS:— Alb. = Albania; Bul. = Bulgaria; Gr. = Greece; Mo. = Montenegro; Se. = Servia; 
“wed . 
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where flow the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
chief Turkish base on the coast of southern Syri2. 
or Damascus will drive the Ottoman Turk.back into Asia Minor far from the Holy Places of the Christian, 

The Sultan’s very capital, Constantinople, his since 1453, is threatened by the advance of the Allied army from Saloniki into Bulgaria. 


THE 


DWINDLING EMPIRE OF THE TURK. 


Arabia is lost to the Sultan and armies of Mohammedan Arabs are in the field against him. British armies hold Bagdad and Mesopotamia, 
General Allenby has destroyed the Turk’s German-led forces in Palestine ani i 
A juaction of Britain’s Palestine and Mesopotamian armies in the vicinity of Aleppo 
Jewish, 
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GOMPERS DEFEATS THE DEFEATISTS 


DELICATE SITUATION confronted Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers, President of the American Federation of Labor 
and chief American delegate at the fourth Inter-Allied 

Labor and Socialist Conference in England, but the London 
dispatches tell us that he met and managed it triumphantly- 
The Gompers party had to meet spokesmen for the British 
workingmen who are sharply divided on the question of peace 
terms, and particularly on the question whether British labor 
representatives should meet representatives of the German 
Majority Socialists at some neutral capital to discuss war- 
questions. While there is no doubt, we are told, that a large 
majority of British workingmen are with the Americans on the 
main issue, there were pacifist and defeatist members at the 
eonference, to whom Mr. Gompers administered a thorough 
drubbing. As a London correspondent of the New York World 
puts it, “‘he took off the gloves and let himself go in striking 
style,” with the result that the pacifists were deprived of the 
support of the waverers and found themselves sharply isolated. 
The Socialist pacifists of Bolshevik tendencies, we read, were 
regarded with even greater antipathy by the majority of British 
Laborites than the Simon-pure pacifists. The general result 
of the conference is to make the attitude of British and Allied 
Labor toward German militarism plainer than ever, and to rout 
completely its small international pacifist Bolshevik faction, 
and ‘‘the completeness of this victory was largely due to Gom- 
pers’s dominant will and powerful eloquence.” Of his determined 
stand not to meet enemy representatives, the Chicago Tribune 
says it is ‘‘wholly in accord with the excellent judgment he and 
other American labor-leaders have generally displayed during 
the course of the war,’’ and its influence on pacifist and defeatist 
leaders is of especial importance. In pacifist and Socialist 
circles, remarks the Chicago Daily News, Mr. Gompers has been 
misrepresented ‘‘as a jingo and arch reactionary, a victim of 
too close personal and political intercourse with American 
captains of industry and finance.”” He has made it his business 
to refute such charges, and this journal goes on to say that 
“The war-aims committee of the Inter-Allied Labor Con- 
ference in London has presented a report recommending that the 
conference ‘subscribe to the fourteen points formulated’ by 
President Wilson, thus adopting a policy of clearness and modera- 
tion as opposed to a policy dictated exclusively by changes on 
the war-map.’ The report in effect approves the suggestions 
made to the conference by Mr. Gompers and his fellow dele- 
gates, who declared that the armies of the Central Powers ‘should 
be opposed so long as they respond to the orders and control of 
their militaristic and autocratic governments, which now 
threaten the existence of all self-governing peoples.’ This is 
the only position that a genuine labor conference can adopt 
without stultifying itself.’’ 
The fourteen proposals of President Wilson may be thus 
summarized from his address to Congress of January 8, 1918: 
Days of private international understandings are gone and 
covenants of peace must be reached in the open. 
Freedom of the seas in peace or war. 
Removal of economic barriers among nations associating them- 
selves to maintain peace. 
Guaranties of the reduction of armaments. 
Impartial adjustment of colonial claims,based on popular rights. 
Evacuation of and opportunity for Russia. 
Evacuation of Belgium. 
Evacuation of French territory, and righting of the Alsace- 
Lorraine wrong. 
Readjustment of Italy’s frontiers along lines of nationality. 
Free opportunity for autonomous development of the peoples 
of Austria-Hungary. 
Evacuation of Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, and guaran- 
ties for all the Balkan states. 
Sovereignty for Turkey’s portion of the Ottoman Empire and 
autonomy for other nationalities. 
An independent Poland with access to the sea. 
General association of nations for mutual guaranties of inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity to large and small states alike. 
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YOUR SHARE OF THAT $6,000,000,000 


HEN SWEETLY SOLEMN THOUGHTS concerning 

WV Liberty Bonds come to you, as they aré probably 
doing great frequency days, 
statisticians employed by the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York may be appealed to for the settlement of some fundamental 


with these certain 


questions. These gentlemen have prepared figures showing, on 

















A SOCIALIST RAP AT MR. GOMPERS. 
OUR MODERN CANUTE-—“ Back, Tides! "’ 
—Chamberlain in The Liberator (New York). 


the basis of your family income, about how much you ought to 
receive of that $6,000,000,000 in gilt-edged securities which the 
Government is offering to beat the Hun, and, incidentally, to 
inculeate habits of saving in these extravagant States. 

It is stated that the responsibility for the success of the 
Liberty Loans to be raised this year rests largely on families 
receiving incomes of $10,000 and under. Such families receive 
over eighty per cent. of the entire national income, which is 
conservatively estimated at $60,000,000,000. Still more striking 
is the fact that of the 23,500,000 family groups into which our 
population naturally falls, 23,140,000, having incomes of $5,000 
or less, receive seventy-six per cent. of the national income, and 
21,175, 000 of these families, receiving incomes of $2,000 or 
less, are credited with over two-thirds of the national income. 

In the preparation of the table at the end of this article, we 
are told, the fact should be borne in mind that the calculations 
are based upon the requirements of the Government for a full 
year; the table, therefore, indicates the approximate amount of 
a family’s yearly income which should be set aside. The average 
number of persons in a family is assumed to be 4.5, on the 
basis of the census calculations. In using the table, it is to be 
remembered that it is a table of averages, similar to the lon- 
gevity tables issued by insurance companies, and is therefore to 
be corrected to fit individual cases. If the head of a family has 
few calls upon his income, he should plan to invest more heavily 
than the man who has debts to liquidate, or many dependents. 

Contributions to war-charities, assuming that the 
organizations will require perhaps $300,000,000 during the year, 
are shown in the right-hand column of the table. Systematic 
giving is reeommended as preferable to hit-or-miss methods. 

In applying the table to the present issue of $6,000,000,000 in 


large 
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SLACKERS AIDING THE “U”-BOATS © 


HE SHIPYARD SLACKER, ‘‘as shameful a creature 

as a coward in the Army in France,”’-as Colonel Roose- 

velt calls him, is held responsible by the. press for the 
fact that the greatest ship-building yard in the. world is not 
doing half that is expeeted of it. While the enormous majority 
of American shipyard-work- 
ers are given credit for 
breaking all the world’s 
ship-building reeords in Au- 
gust and putting American 
ship-production ahead of all 
Allied losses that month, 
rather bitter comment - is 
leveled at labor conditions 
in some of the Delaware 
River yards, and there is.un- 
easiness lest a similar state 
of affairs may be found in 
the other yards. As Vice- 
President Piez, of the 
Emergency Fleet. Corpora- 
tion, candidly confessed: 
“The Hog Island yard ex- 
pected to turn out forty- 
eight ships. It will do 
well to turn out twenty.” 
As proof of slacking, news- 
paper writers note that 
while on September 13; the 
Hog Island riveters, spurred 
on'by wagers or prizes or a 
desire to celebrate General 
Pershing’s birthday, droye 


. 


Liberty Bonds, probably the forerunner of other issues to the 
total amount of $10,000,000,000 more during the fiscal year 
ending next June, there must first be deducted from the amount 
indicated. by the table the estimated amount of the Federal 
income tax, which must be paid on June 15, 1918. This 
amount should be set aside as income is received, and, if the sum 
is large enough, invested in United States four per cent. certifi- 














































Copyrighted, 1918, by Harper & Bevthers. From a sketch by Tnornton Oatley. 


“THE LARGEST HOPE.OF THE SHIPPING BOARD.” 


The sky-line of Hog Island, where the world’s greatest shipyard was erected in ten months on a barren marsh. 
The first ship was launched on August 5. Labor troubles are now said to be delaying operations. 











eates of indebtedness, which may be purchased of any banking 195,242 rivets, only 89,407 were driven on September 17, Says 
institution. The balance of the amount indicated by the table the New York Sun: 
should be invested in Liberty Bonds, say one-third in the bonds “The trouble comes from slackers of different types... Some 


are inefficient men, wholly incapable of doing a good day’s 
work, who have wormed their way into the shipyards in order 
to pick up high wages and escape the draft. Ball-players, 


of the Fourth Liberty Loan and the remainder in the bonds of 
subsequent Liberty Loans as offered during the fiscal year. 
































actors, pugilists—men from every non-essential walk—have 
EVERY MAN'S WAR-FINANCE CHART found the shipyards the place for soft living. Their employment 
a ag = el are — “wf Sone — has incensed some of the men who really know how to work. 
on urchas:s an ar-Charities, for the Fisc fear Ending > chi sabe dell . araetiaadal . Z = 
Saab G6; 1645. Tile might be cub cut cod pasted up in © corner of In the Cramps shipyards some of the workers have quit. because 
your war-map as a reminder of your share in advancing the battle-lines. these impossible fellows were put over them as bosses. The 
a vont Uo RN I'S URN UETRSEDE hiring of these dodgers of the draft, these creatures who come to 
Covammmanr Wan ixraueap } - Waecenenne -‘work’ with flowers in their coat-lapels and whisky on their 
Average Amount Average Amount breath, has been the worst evil of shipyard labor. ...... 
‘Fathily Income Group Oe ee ae iey be ace Pacnity “The other evil in the yards comes from a common human 
“ “in Group in Group weakness, the desire to loaf, that has afflicted man since Adam’s 
time. In a great many men that desire finds accomplishment 
1,000 — 2,000 209 $7.00 y z - : 
om im yo as 16.50 when wages are abnormally high. When a workman is able’ to 
ry 4y = 1 é pow = make three or four times as much money as he made before the 
5.001 — 6,000 1.795 58.00 war he often succumbs to the temptation to work only half as 
yy 7s eae 21 rap long. This weakness has been observed for a year, not only in 
8.001 nes 2,000 3,230 100.00 the pom prone bert: almost pth! Hs a ete and 
. — , 3, 20: the cost of labor have fattened the pay-envelops. .. . is, we 
10,001 — 15,000 5,450 175.00 . Ry goats : 
15.001 — 20,000 8,356 265.00 say, is a human weakness, but it is not easily pardonable. ets 
ogy =a Foy 4 ry a Real labor, the kind that America depends on, will have no sym- 
30.001 — 40,000 19.425 625.00 pathy for the loafer who, with a yellow heart and a spaghetti 
pny 4 cao ae a : ated spine, has cut in two the production of ships at Hog Island.” 
my pry te yy 4 Patriotic shipyard workers along the Delaware—and they 
aoeat a Bay 4 rgd ek 4 are a vast majority, the Philadelphia Inquirer insists—have no 
100,001 — 150,000 81,795 2,600.00 use for the “‘easy-job”’ slackers, we gather from the Philadelphia 
150,001 — 200,000 120,495 3.850.00 : aay : 
200.091 — 250,000 159,300 5,100.00 newspapers and press dispatches. One complaint is voiced as 
300-001 bad 400-000 353'920 8100-00 a slogan: “It’s not what you know; it’s who you know.” At 
, ss * ’ , . , ’ ’ = d ° 
pest rie +s aoeaee 31.374 17,000.00 the Cramps’ yard 2,000 men went on a brief strike as a protest 
1 oon 24% Myo 1.403325 pry oeeed against the presence of actors, ball-players, friends of politicians. 
2,000,001 — 3,000,000 2.070.478 66,000.00 aia . ayers. = . ; ; : 
3'000:001 — 4:000°000 2'966'092 96'000.00 and others, who, to escape army service, were being given jobs 
4,000,001 — 5,000,000 3,915,895 126,000.00 they were utterly incompetent to fill. Admiral Bowles, in 
5,000,001 — and over 9,255,000 | 297,099.00 ‘ ft . : ss 
, charge of the Delaware River district, has admitted that. ‘‘there 
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are slackers” at Hog Island, tho ‘the large majority are doing 
their best. He has suggested that the fundamental trouble with 
them is that ‘they are getting too much money.”’ But Mr. Piez 
has a remedy both for the “‘soft jobs” and for the “loafing.” 
for one thing, he has annouriced that after November 1 no 
Class I men are to be employed at Fleet Corporation shipyards, 
unless they are ‘skilled men of exceptional ability. Then the 
“‘work-or-fight”’ rule will be applied to shipyards in 
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eonfident prediction by those in authority that by the first of 
next year American yards will be delivering ships at the rate of 
500,000 tons a month. Even on the basis of present construc- 
tion, say shipping officials quoted in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, after the first six months of next year the United 
States will be independent in the matter of shipping and will 
not have to charter British and other European vessels, as at 








this way, the Washington Post hears: “If any 
workman is absent from duty more than three 
days in’a month, without a reasonable excuse for 
such, as illness, he will be adjudged a slacker, his 
exemption will be withdrawn, and he will be 
shoved up into Class I, from which he will be 
quickly inducted into the military service.” 

In the Newburg speech containing the already 
quoted denunciation of shipyard slackers, Colonel 
Roosevelt also spoke of the good worker in the 
shipyards as standing ‘“‘honorably forward like a 
good soldier in the Army.”’ Such men speak for 
themselves in the Pusey and Jones. Shipbuilder, 
published by shipyard workers at Gloucester City, 
New Jersey. The editor declares that. with com- 
paratively few exceptions the workmen in this 
most essential industry “‘have been loyally at their 
posts all through the war.’’ Of course, he adds, 
there have been some causes for dissatisfaction, but 
“with the present facilities for a fair adjustment 
there is no excuse for holding up the flow of 
‘ships while these differences are being settled.” 

Hog Island, ‘“‘the ideal shipping plant of the 
war,” suffers from “lacking labor” as well as 
“slacking labor,” the New York Tribune remarks, 
sinee it ‘‘has never been able to obtain more than 
half the number of riveters required to complete 
the forty-eight ships on schedule time.” Mr. 
Judson C. Welliver notes in the New York Globe 
that there are only 29,000 workers at Hoz Island, 
where there should be 38,000. He points out that 
a great many of them are necessarily inexperienced 
men, and that only a little over half of them are 
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A PRIZE-WINNING POSTER APPEALING TO OUR SHIP-BUILDERS. 
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native Americans. Hereminds us of the charges 

of graft and extravagance in connection with building the 
flog Island yard, and concludes that in the general opinion of 
those best informed ‘‘Hog Island is too biz a plant for a single 
management to handle efficiently.”” It does not seem to the 
New York Evening Post that there has been much real slack- 
ing at Hog Island. It points out that one of the low riveting 
records was made on a rainy day when comparatively few men 
were at, work, and is inclined to think that Hog Island has been 
the chief victim of our ‘‘good old American optimism” as to 
what we would achieve in ship-building ‘‘ because it was the pet 
project of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and as such the 
center of a mass of sanguine publicity.”” But ‘if we expect too 
much in advance we are not disheartened by the discovery that 
we must revise our hopes downward,’’ and, The Evening Post 
concludes, ‘‘the total figures for our new shipping are anything 
but disappointing.” 

In fact, so far from disappointing are the figures that the 
Shipping Board announces. that last May Allied construction 
passed destruction for the first time, while in August ship con- 
struction in the United States alone was greater than the total 
Allied: and neutral destruction for the month. ‘‘Never again 
vill they catch us,” says Chairman Hurley; “from now on we 
will be overcoming the early losses they inflictea upon us.” 
Now that the yard construction is about completed, o:.r energies 
can be centered on the building of the ships themselves, ana the 
Washington correspondent of the Brooklyn LFagle notes the 


present, in order to transport and supply its forces in France. 
According to a statement of the Shipping Board, the United 
States in August took rank as the world’s greatest ship-building 
nation. There are now 203 shipyards with 1,020 shipways in 
the United States. The Hog Island yard with its fifty ways is 
equipped to produce more tonnage annually than the prewar out- 
put of all the shipyards of Great Britain. Our yards have been 
constantly gaining on British yards since the beginning of the 
year and now lead by 99,000 tons. During the past twelve 
months total launchings have reached 3,000,000 tons dead- 
weight, and more than 2,000,000 tons of new ships have been 
completed and delivered to the Shipping Board. The status 
of world tonnage to the first of September, excluding Germany 
and Austria, is thus set forth by the Shipping Board: 

Dead- Weight 

Tons 

Total losses (Allied and neutral), August, 1914—Sept. 1, 1918.. 21,404,913 
Total construction (Allied and neutral), August, 1914—Sept. 


Pe oe 14,247 ,825 
3,795,000 
3,362,088 


ins Raia wigs 2 ie hh Dente be ath teenies Sale Oe exh 
Total enemy tonnage captured (to end of 1917). 
Excess of losses over gains...............-. 
Estimated normal increase in world’s tonnage if war had not 


occurred (based on rate of increase, 1905-1914). . 14,700,000 


Net deficit due tO War... 2... cece cece crerscces 18,062,088 
Gross Actuat 

Tons 
Deliveries to the Shipping yt = August....... 244,121 
Other construction over 1,000 gross............. 16,918 
pF Rs) een ee erg PS yo PE Re Pee 261,039 
pen (Allied and neutral)... ..........+..+-- 2 = — 


America alone surpassed losses for month by. 
Note—World's merchant tonnage as of June 30, 1914, totaled 49,089, 
552 gross tons, or, roughly, 73,634,328 dead-weight tons. (Lloyd's Register.) 
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WHO OWNS THE WASHINGTON “TIMES”? 
carr’ BREWERS SHOULD BUY A NEWSPAPER 


to favor their business interests seems no more repre- 

hensible to some editorial observers than that any 
other industry should invest in a newspaper enterprise. But 
the charge of Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, 
that “‘twelve or fifteen German brewers of America, in associa- 
tion with the United States Brewers’ Association,” furnished 
the money to buy a great newspaper ‘‘in the shadow of the 
Capitol itself,” and. that the organized liquor traffic of the 
country is “a vicious interest because it has been unpatriotic, 
because it has been pro-German in its sympathies and its con- 
duct,” excites the wrath of others. The newspaper in question, 
the Washington Times, has been declared to be owned by Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane, chief editorial writer for y 


says he had ‘offered real estate as collateral: At first no interest 
was asked by Mr. Feigenspan, altho Brisbane ‘says he insisted 
on paying interest on the loan, which was made for five years. 
Since The Times has.come under the control of Mr. Brisbane, 
we are advised by a Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Sun, it has frequently published editorials and 
news articles supporting the sale of beer and light wines, but 
opposing the sale of whisky, and this informant quotes from a 
Brisbane editorial as follows: 


“My attitude on the temperance question is well known. 
For more than twenty years opposing the sale of whisky, I have 
advocated temperance, which I believe can best be promoted 
by forbidding the sale of all alcoholic spirits, permitting only 
the manufacture and distribution of light wine and beer in which 
the alcohol content is reduced to an innocuous percentage.”’ 


In a statement to the press Mr. Brisbane 





the Hearst papers, and reputedly the highest 
~salaried editor in the United States. Let 
nobody . forget, remarks the Richmond 
Journal, that this same Arthur Brisbane is 
the “same precious editor-in-chief of the 
Hearst publications, whose virulent anti- 
British and pro-German utterances, pub- 
lished by and with the approval of his 
principal, have been a stench in the nostrils 
of all true Americans.” The Washington 
Herald reprints at the head of its editorial 
column one of Mr. Brisbane’s editorials 
from The Times of February 23, 1918, 
which is entitled ‘‘The Law Compels Edi- 
tors to Tell Who Owns the Newspaper.” 
The gist of Mr. Brisbane’s comment is that 
the law, ‘‘good as far as it goes, doesn’t go 
far enough,” and while “‘it is well enough to 
know who owns the newspaper, it is even 
more important to know who and what owns 
the man that owns the newspaper.” Mean- 
while it is rather humorously noted in some 
quarters that fortune has played a grim 
joke on the brewers if they had hoped to 
influence Congress, because sinee Mr. 
Brisbane took over The Times Congress 
has passed the National Prohibition Amend- 


f ; ‘ ” k 
ment, which is without example in the Seam’ 





MR. ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


More important than knowing who 
owns a newspaper, he believes, is to 

“who and what owns the man 
that owns the newspaper.” 


confesses that the thing he is chiefly con- 
cerned about is the ‘‘false accusation that 
I and my paper are, or have been at any 
time, in any way, pro-German,” and he 
proceeds: 

“IT have never written one line in favor 
of Germany, and I have written hundreds 
of columns in denunciation of Germany and 
her methods and purposes in this war. 

“‘I do not think there is any paper in the 
United States or any editor in the United 
States who has been as bitterly, as violently, 
and as persistently pro-Ally and. anti- 
German as I have been. 

“‘And I know that the accusations made 
against me, therefore, are not. only. un- 
truthful, but wholly insincere. 

“*T believe that every unprejudiced news- 
paper editor in the country will know that 
this is a fact. “ ARTHUR BRISBANE.” 


Mr. Christian W. Feigenspan, of Newark, 
who was trustee for the pool of brewers that 
advanced the money to Mr. Brisbane, has 
asked to be called as a witness. before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, which is .to 
investigate the activities of the brewers in 
legislative. matters. As to the loyalty_of 
the brewers, Mr. Feigenspan is quoted. in 
the New York Evening Post as saying the 
charge is ‘‘a dastardly and outrageous libel, 








history of liquor legislation, and has voted 
the nation dry on July 1, 1919. Mr. Bris- 
bane’s chief offending, as some see it, is that following the law 
requiring an affidavit on the ownership of a newspaper, he 
averred that he and his wife were the sole owners and that there 
were no known bondholders, mortgagees, or other security- 
holders. Furthermore, as the Newark News points out, he 
took oath that he had ‘“‘no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other securities.’”’ Referring 
to the Senate investigation into Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer’s 
charges, the Newark daily says that the public is entitled to all 
the facts that can be produced, and ‘“‘ought not to be satis- 
fied with partizan statements by either overenthusiastic drys 
or self-interested wets.’’ In giving the story of the transaction 
through which he acquired The Times, Mr. Brisbane relates 
that he bought the paper from its previous owner, Mr. Frank A. 
Munsey, paying half cash and allowing Mr. Munsey to keep all 
the stock of the company in security for the payment of the other 
$250,000. To finance the paper and put it on a paying basis, 
Mr. Brisbane arranged for a credit of any amount up to $500,000 
with Mr. Christian W. Feigenspan, of Newark, a brewer. Of 
the amount borrowed it was found necessary to use only $375,000, 
and the loan was made without security, altho Mr. Brisbane 


unworthy of the representatives of this 
Republic.” Also in defense of the patriotism of the brewers, 
we have large advertisements in the daily press, from which we 


quote in part: 


““More than 95 per cent. of all the brewers in the United 
States are American-born. And in a very large proportion of 
eases their parents were American-born. 

‘““‘What money they have has been made in American business 
and invested in America. Since the beginning of the war 
brewers have been among the largest purchasers of every Liberty 
Bond issue, the total of their subscriptions amounting to many 
millions of dollars. They have contributed in large amounts to 
the Red Cross and other war-activities. 

‘‘Brewers themselves are wearing the uniform of service and 
the sons and grandsons of brewers are fighting under the Stars 
and Stripes. , 

‘“Much publicity has been given to the fact that before the 
war commenced brewers of the country contributed money to 
the German-American Alliance for the purpose of contesting 
prohibition. Not one single dollar was ever paid to the German- 
American Alliance by any brewer after the declaration of war 
between Germany and our country, and this fact is well known 
to every man who has investigated this subject. 

“It has never been shown and can never be shown that any 
American brewer has contributed, directly or indirectly, to the 
dissemination of any unpatriotic propaganda!” 
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In the Washington Herald we are reminded that Mr. Brisbane 
said in his anniversary number: 


“This newspaper was purchased to tell the news as accurately 
as possible, to reflect in editorial colur.=s the thoughts and 
feelings of good citizens, to entertain and inform in the evening 
the working people, rich and poor, 
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is outlined, The Globe tells us, an ingenious plan, to understand 
the possible significance of which it is necessary to read Mr. 
; . . . . e 
Konta’s own description of the plan, which it quotes as follows 
“A paper that would not be hostile to the personal liberty of 


the citizen who drinks in moderation what he pleases could count 
upon the powerful support of 





to support the President and the 
Government of the United States, 
from the first to the last word 
through every hour of the war. 

“The owner of this paper may 
truly say in a very small way, to 
his readers, what Michelangelo 
said to the Pope fér whom he 
built St. Peter’s: 

“*T have made nothing from 
the building unless it be by add- 
ing to my reputation and my 
soul’s salvation.’”’ © 


The Herald follows this with a 
statement in the Washington Post 
in which Mr. Brisbane quotes 
from a letter received by him 
from Mr. Feigenspan, who wrote: 


“T write this note to define a 
business arrangement existing be- 
tween us. I and a number of 
my {friends, all of whom I am 
authorized to represent, have for 
years felt very strongly that the 
public welfare and our own in- 
dustry—because of your well- 





/ CONSERVING 
“Z\ CEREALS 





the brewers and distillers, who 
command almost illimitable capi- 
tal, and, what is more, means of 
giving the paper in question a 
circulation large enough to at- 
tract advertisers. 

“Add to this a discreet appeal 
to every German society in the 
country for support by its mem- 
bers, and we could easily count 
upon a national daily circulation 
of 500,000 copies. This, to be 
sure, would be a _ circulation 
among Germans and German- 
Americans; whereas what is 
wanted is native American read- 
ers, but if this German circula- 
tion is built up discreetly as 1 
suggest, the men in the street will 
be imprest by numbers. 

**A large circulation widely ad- 
vertised would impress the native 
American and lead him to take the 
paper. And meanwhile a deficit 
would be changed into a profit to 
be ‘used for further propaganda. 
The interests to which I refer have 
repeatedly consulted me on this 
very subject, of a newspaper not 








known convictions — would be 
benefited by your personal owner- 
ship of a newspaper. 

“We agreed to supply you 
with a capital of five hundred 
thousand dollars ($500,000) for the purchase and establishment 
of a newspaper by you. We have at this time supplied two 
hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars ($295,000), and we 
shall, as soon as possible, supply the balance—”’ 

The Government itself has ‘‘indicted’’ Mr. Brisbane and the 
Washington Times, The Herald observes. Now the people will 
judge, and their verdict and actions will be interesting. 

According to the New York Globe the ‘‘really sinister purpose”’ 
suggested by the Times transaction, ‘“‘from which the veil 
has been only partly torn,” lies embedded in the letter of Mr. 
Alexander Konta to Dr. Dernburg, discussing possibilities of 
purchasing New York papers for German propaganda. Here 
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PUBLIC 
—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 


hostile to their industry, and I 
know they would be more than 
ready to give their support to the 
plan now in hand.” 


OPINION. 


A Senate investigation may find out whether Mr. Konta was 
“the impresario of a show that was staged in Washington and 
also played to large houses in New York and Chicago,” or 
whether his is ‘‘merely one of those fertile minds that dream 
dreams of great enterprises while men of action are busy with 
similar affairs of moment,” and “he Globe points out that— 


‘*Meanwhile those who are not favored with glimpses behind 
the seenes know only that the newspapers Mr. Brisbane has been 
active in, the Hearst newspapers, did what they could to keep 
England and America apari before our entrance into the war 
and labored unceasingly to arouse in this country a feeling ot 
apprehension of Japanese designs upon our shores.”’ 





TOPICS 


Datty the Central Empires are becoming more central.—Chicago Daily 
News. 

BetTrTerR leave the sugar in the bowl than in the bottom of the cup.— 
Helena Independent. 

GERMANY'S peace offensive may make some progress when it has another 
goal than an offensive peace.—Newark News. 

Tue Socialist vote seems to be falling off heavily this season, except, of 
course, in Leavenworth.—Grand P<pids Press. 

Tuts is one time when the thought that there may be no Turkey for 
Thanksgiving makes us feel cheerful.—New York Tribune. 

(r is safe to assume that Austria is getting more and more in earnest 
in her advocacy of peace.—Jacksonville Florida Times-Union. 

Tue Kaiser says to agree on peace two are needed, but he is reminded 
that to make peace only one has to do the job.— Savannah Press. 

Ir must irritate the German soldiers to hear that‘every military reverse 
they suffer was deliberately planned by their officers.— Washington Siar. 

We have an increasingly deep conviction that some people are going to 
find it a darned poor policy to strike while the nation’s hot.—Philadelphia 
North American. 

Ir is reported that Germany will transfer a division of Kurds to the 
West Front. They will naturally be the cream of the Teuton Army.— 
Rochester Post-Express. 

AMONG the other great tasks now confronting the Kaiser, at which he 
does not seem as yet to have succeeded very well, is to compose a speech 
consisting of defiance and whine in about equal measure and make it 
sound impressive.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


IN BRIEF 


In other words, the Government has taken the bar out of barley.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Tue Austrian peace-dove broke all records for getting back to the 
Ark.—New York Evening Post. 

HINDENBURG should have taken the precaution to patent his line. ‘he 
Allies are infringing on it.—Chicago Daily News. 

Dogs Mr. Brisbane still think that there is less danger in beer than in 
other alcoholic beverages?—New York Evening Post. 

Ir Germany sinks many more ships loaded with codfish she may receive 
an ultimatum from the Mayor of Boston.—Rochester Post-Express. 

AMERICANS Overlook the Hindenburg Line.—Head-line Sounds very 
careless, but they probably had their eyes on Berlin.—Philadelphia North 
American. 

BuLGARS have appeared on the Western Front. They feel, we suppose 
that they might just as well get licked there as in Macedonia.—New York 
Evening Sun. 

Tue strategy of Foch is meeting with the approval of all the grocery 
store strategists. Could any man’s reputation go further than that?— 
Birmingham Age Herald. 

Tue Kaiser says his troops are “loyal to the core,”’ but the fact remains 
that the majority of them now begin to recognize there ain't gonna o« 
no core.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Tue protest against cotton price-fixing, lodged at the White House py 
a delegation of Southern Congressmen, shows how times have changer 
since everybody was being importuned to buy a bale.—Pitisburg Gazette 
Times. 
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SHALL GERMANY HAVE HER COLONIES BACK? 


NE DEMAND BY GERMANY sure to be made at the 
peace-table is that her colonies be restored to her, and 
she is especially keen about her former African pos- 

sessions, we are told, but some British editorial observers feel 
that England will never yield to her wish. They quote from Mr. 
Lleyd George’s war-aim speech of last 


A flat denial of Dr. Solf’s foregoing utterance is made in the 
London press by Lord Robert Cecil, who declares that when 
Dr. Solf says Mr. Balfour or any British statesman has “‘ definitely 
proposed the annexation of the African colonies.to the British 
Empire, that is inaceurate.’”’ No such proposal has ever been 

made, according to Lord Robert Ceeil, 





January, in which he said that ‘‘the Ger- 
man colonies are held at the disposal of a” 
conference whose decision must have 
primary regard to the wishes and interests 
of the native inhabitants of such colo- 
nies,’ and he spoke also of applying to 
them ‘“‘the general principle of self-deter- 
mination.” Before the war Germany had 
four colonies in Africa, one in Asia, and 
nine islands or groups of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, we are reminded, and their 
entire estimated area was 1,027,820 square 
miles. What may be considered an official 
statement of her colonial aspirations is 
found in a speech of Dr. W. S. Solf, Ger- 
man Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who declared that ‘‘the safeguarding of 
our colonial future is not only the aim 
of our Government and certain groups 
of individuals, but it has become an aim 
of the German people.” Dr. Solf said 
further: 

“A lively consciousness now extends 
far into the workers’ circles that the re- 
tention of our colonies is a vital question 
for the honor of Germany as 2 great 
Power. Our colonial war-aims are second 
to no other in national importanee. The 
growing realization of German workers as 
to Germany’s position is especially grati- 
fying in view of the plans of our enemies.” 

Turning then to an address of Mr. Ar- 
thur J. Balfour, British Secretary of State 








Canadian official photo from Western Newspaper Union 


A GERMAN IN ARMOR. 


This prisoner, taken by the Canadians, 
shows how moderr. war is bringing the old 
medieval idea of armor back into use. 


who is further quoted as follows: 


**Mr. Balfour and others have said that 
it is impossible for Germany to resume 
control ef her colonies.- Beyond - that, 
neither Mr. Balfour nor Mr. Lloyd George 
has gone. The Prime Minister said that 
the future of the German colonies would 
be decided at the peace conference. Clear- 
ly a great world issue can not be settled 
by this country alone. It has to be 
settled in concert with her Allies. ..... 

‘*Dr. Solf is very indignant at the sug- 
‘gestion that German rule isinhumane. ‘[ 
do not believe that any one knowing the 
facts will accept that opinion. The British 
Government has collected information on 
that subject, and in a short time there will 
be a Blue Book about German rule in the 
colonies. Some of the evidence is a fearful 
record of brutality. I can not aecept Dr. 
Solf’s doctrine that the Germans wanted 
a peaceful African Empire. On the con- 
trary, we know, at any rate, one important 
section of German thought advocated a 
German African Empire, to dominate 
Afriea militarily and furnish a great store 

' for the military purposes of the German 
Empire. That is quite apart from the fact 
that the possession of coastal -ports would 
be the greatest danger to the British Em- 
pire and of importance to Germany.” 


In the London press also Prime Minis- 
ter Massey, of New Zealand, states that 
he has no personal knowledge as to the 
Yerman African colonies, but he does 
know something of the Pacific Islands, and— 





‘**T am able to say that Germany is hated 





fer Foreign Affairs, Dr. Solf charged him 

with having ‘“‘formally announced Great Britain’s claim for the 
annexation of our colonies,” and speaking of Mr. Balfour’s 
reference to improved conditions in colonies taken from Germany, 


Dr. Solf stated: 


“This means that England conquers land and asserts that she 
ean govern if better than its lawful owners,.and from this derives 
the claim to annex it. Does the British Foreign Secretary know 
nothing of the decimation of the colored populations of the 
various African colonies by the Entente’s ketion? Nothing of 
the enforced reeruiting in British East Africa? Nothing of the 
gigantic armies of warriors and workers from the British and 
French colonies? 

“Has he any idea of the immeasurable damage to the colonial 
mission of all civilized races which must result from the use of 
black armies in battle against the white races and the bringing 


“The short history of our colonies shows that neither in Africa 
nor in the Pacific have we pursued an aggressive policy. We 
strive for no supremacy, no preponderance of power. We wish 
for a compromise between the colonial possessionse which shall 
correspond to the economic strength of the European nations and 
to the merits they have shown in the protection of the colored 
races entrusted to their care. Economic energy alone is not a 
sufficient claim.” 


and detested by the native races there, 
who, on the other hand, have shown in the» most practical 
form their sympathy with Britain and Britain’s Allies. Na- 
tives of New Zealand, Fiji, Nuie, Rarotonga, the Gilbert 
Islands, and other places have made the supreme sacrifice 
for the great cause which has drawn British citizens to the 
different theaters of war from every corner of the earth. I 
have never heard, however, of a native of any of the islands 
occupied by Germany prior to the war who wants to fight for 
Germany and against Britain.” 

Herr von Lindequist, who was German Colonial Secretary 
after Dr. Dernburg, and before Dr. Solf, startlingly discloses in 
the Berlin 7'dgliche Rundschau some German reasons why Ger- 
many should recover Southwest Africa, and we read that 


“For the position of power of our chief enemy, England, in 


South Africa, it is a matter of decisive importance whether 


Southwest Africa comes under English sovereignty or not. ; 


With this question stand or fall General Botha, the chief 
pillar of Great Britain in the Union, and his evil spirit, General 
Smuts.” 

Herr von Lindequist avers that a rebel movement in South 
Africa is gaining in strength, and adds: 


“‘Even if Botha once more maintains his position by force, 
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he will certainly fall with the evacuation of German Southwest 
Africa, and a Nationalist Afrikander Ministry will take the 
place of the English Botha. That means for England the loss 
of her position of power at the Cape; for German Southwest 
Africa it means a good neighbor; and for Germany it means a 
well-wisher with whom to bargain in all South-Africax questions. 

“Tf, on the other hand, German Southwest Africa were to 
become English, that would confirm the accuracy of the policy 
of Botha and Smuts, and their position and the power of the 
English party, whose tools they are, would be so greatly strength- 
ened that even a German Central Africa would be imperiled. . . . 
The loss of German Southwest Africa would not only strengthen 
very considerably England’s position in South Africa, but would 
also create from the outset a 


THE SUCCESS OF ALLIED PROPAGANDA 


HE MIRAGE OF VICTORY has buoyed up the rank 

and file of the German people for four full years—the 
Kaiser, Hindenburg, the various Chancellors had all 
promised it to them ‘“‘on their German honor’’—yet by the 
middle of summer the average Hun had slowly begun to realize 
that this dazzling vision of victory was, after all, a mirage that 
retreated the more he prest on after it. This produced an ob- 
vious restlessness in the public mind which the series of uncon- 
eealable defeats inflicted by Marshal Foch has changed into 
something very like panic. There 





strong and dangerous enemy for 
the German possessions in the 
north.” 


It is noted in some quarters 
that while the German Govern- 
ment professes to be opposed to 
the “‘militarization”’ of Africa, 
the Berlin Kreuzzeitung is re- 
sponsible for the following: 





“Of necessity Germany will 
follow the example of her enemies 
in militarization. The natives 
of Kamerun and German . 
Africa are by no means inferior 
to the Senegalese or Kongo nig- 
gers in military qualities and 
efficiency. In Southwest Africa 
the. Hereros, and especially the 
Hottentots, will supply splendid 
military material. In the military 
training of colored troops Ger- 
many will march at the head of 
all the nations. Our enemies will 
have to realize this quite clearly. 
And France will hardly be able 
in a future war to fill up her 
regiments with African reserves. 

“Among the demands upon 
which Germany must insist in a 
victorious peace is the rounding 
off of her colonial territory in 





is a veritable nostalgia for peace, 
and the papers are beginning to 
demand that the Government 
take the public into its confidence 
and tell them the truth. This in 
turn is reacting upon the leaders 
themselves, who are frightened 
at the evidence of public discon- 
tent. ‘The morale of the Ger- 
mans must be stimulated,” they 
cry and urge propaganda at home 
asacure. Here are some signif- 
icant extracts from an article in 
the Berlin Vossische Zeitung from 
the pen of Siegfried Heckscher, 
the head of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line’s publicity depart- 
ment and a member of the 
Reichstag. He writes: 

“One may doubt whether 
speeches by statesmen and dis- 
cussions in the Parliaments of 
the world bring peace nearer. 
But it is quite another question 
whether the German practise of 
silence in face of all the pronounce- 
ments of enemy statesmen can 
be borne any longer. Anybody 
who follows the effect of the 
Northcliffe propaganda in foreign 








Africa. East Africa, Togo, and 
Southwest Africa will form the 
corner-stones of a united Ger- 
man Central Africa. A victori- 
ous Germany will be able to 
demand, as indemnity from En- 
gland, France, Belgium, and Portugal those cessions of terri- 
tory which she needs for the building up of her Central African 
colonial empire. German Africa, from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean, must be our watchword 

“A self-contained German Central Africa, equipped with a 
strong white and colored army, will never permit her neighbors 
to transfer a single man from Africa to the European theater of 
war. New Germany in Central Africa will not only be in- 
vincible, but will also permanently fetter the forces of her neigh- 
bors in Europe.” 


The London Saturday Review voices the opinion that British 
South Africa has ‘‘resolutely made up its mind not again to 
tolerate a German Africa on its frontiers,’ and the grounds for 
- this, briefly, are that— 


“The Germans have proved themselves impossible as neigh- 
bors. So far as the natives are concerned, South-Africans have 
had bitter experience, before and since the war, of the kind of 
sedition-mongering that the Germans have fostered among 
them, and of the depths to which these exponents of Kultur will 
descend on the chance of securing a political advantage. South 
Africa knows, too, the meaning of German militarism as applied 
to native races: how Germany has trained, and would continue 
to train, her black armies in the German tradition—the tradiiiou 
that was responsible for the murderous horrors of ..the Herero 
war and other campaigns of brutal repression undertaken by 


Germany in Africa, no less than for the iate tragedies in France. 


and Belgium,” 


CAPITAL ERRORS. 

GERMAN EMPEROR—“ Got to Rome yet, Karl?" 
AUSTRIAN EMPEROR—“ Not yet, Wilhelm. By the way, are you 
by any chance speaking from Paris?” 


countries and in Germany can 
have only one opinion—that this 
silence is equivalent to a failure 
of German statesmanship. 

‘With masterly skill every 
single speech of the English leaders is adapted not only to its 
effect in England, but also to its influencing of public opinion 
among the neutrals, and quite especially to its effect in Ger- 
many. Let people but listen in the country, and even at the 
front, and note the effect when the plain man has read the pic- 
turesque phrases, filled with an apparently genuine idealism, of 
a Lloyd George, a Balfour, an Asquith, or a Wilson, who has 
successfully im‘tated the well-proved methods of the English. 

‘*Hundreds o: thousands of Germans, when they have read a 
pronouncement by the President of the United States, ask them- 
selves in despondency and bitterness what the German Govern- 
ment says; so there is formed a cloud of discontent and dull 
doubt, which, in great part, thanks to this Northcliffe propaganda, 
spreads itself more and more over the German people. Against 
this, of what use is it that the Supreme Command publishes its 
excellent commentaries on the official Army reports? Of what 
good is it that the Admiralty Staff adds its most skilful explana- 
tions to the report on the German-submarine successes? And of 
what use is it that the Wolff Bureau appends a lifeless and sober 
remark to the English, American, and even the French ministerial 
speeches? 

“We try to shut our country off from enemy espionage and 
from the work of agents and rascals, but with open eyes we leave 
it defenseless while a stream of poisonous speeches pours over our 
people. 

“Now, it will not do for enemy pronouncements of any weight 
to be withheld from-our people. But it-is as. necessary for our 
people as their daily bread that the English-American-French 
influence should be opposed by the German view, and that tLe 


—Punch (London). 
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justice and the greatness of the German cause and of the German 
idea should be brought into the full, clear light of day. But de- 
fense is not sufficient. In attack also we must champion our 
cause befare the forum of the civilized world, without any anxious 
pedantic fear of repetitions.” 


This tribute to the excellence of Allied propaganda is com- 
forting, but better is to come. Mr. Heckscher assures us that 
our propaganda has penetrated so deeply into Germany that to 

















IN RUSSIA. 
THE BotsHEVIK—* Of course, if you were Boches I would not kill you.” 
—tLa Victoire (Paris). 


it is due Dr. von Kiihlmann’s “ vietory-by-the-sword-impossible”’ 
speech. He proceeds: 


‘“My conviction of the penetrating effect of the Northcliffe 
propaganda goes so far that I declare Herr von Kiihlmann would 
not have delivered his last unhappy speech if he had not un- 
consciously been subject to the emanations of the Northcliffe 
work. 

“*T repeat to-day what I have said for years, that Reuter and 
the English news propaganda are mightier than the English 
Fleet and more dangerous than the English Army. A people 
which looks back, as the German people does, on four years of war 
with such unparalleled achievements and successes has of a truth 
every right to look to its future with pride and confidence. Is 
this confidence to be artificially undermined by the refined cun- 
ning of the enemy, in league with the hopeless inactivity of Ger- 
man statesmanship? I am speaking only of propaganda, and do 
not want to deny that even the war has seen successful individual 
achievements on the part of the Wilhelmstrasse. 

“Time presses. Just as the enemy has learned many things 
from us during the war, so we ought not to shrink from going to 
the enemy’s school if his teachings and his methods have stood 
the test. So let us create a propaganda ministry—a ministry in 
which all the threads of German defensive and offensive prop- 
aganda will come together.” 





The semiofficial Kélnische Zeitung cries aloud for vengeance: 


**As our good name has been stolen from us and made despic- 
able throughout the world, one of our peace demands—as 
indispensably necessary as the guaranteeing of our national 
future—must be that our enemies publicly and officially confess 
that they have circulated nothing but lies and slanders. .. . 
We proclaim here and now before the whole world that the hour 
of reckoning for this contemptible agitation is coming.” 


The Kélnische Volkszeitung is strong on the need of propaganda 
at home. It writes: 


“The greatest need of the moment is a campaign of eniighten- 
ment, organized by all the competent authorities, to hammer 
into German heads, if further sacrifices and exertions are re- 
quired of us, that it is not the hobby of some dozens of people in 
Germany, nor German obstinacy, but the enemy’s impulse to de- 
struction that imposes them on the people at home and at the 
front. 

“‘Dishonorable and stupid is the man who toys with the 
idea of a cowardly surrender of the exalted treasures which for 
four years we have successfully defended or who toys with still 
worse ideas, which our pen refuses to describe.” 








CANADA TO RUN HER OWN RAILWAYS 


HE LARGEST RAILWAY PROPRIETOR in Canada 

with one exception is the Canadian People, and the 

day may come when there will be no exception, said 
Premier Borden in an address delivered at the Toronto National 
Exhibition. The country has embarked on a wide policy of state 
ownership under very favorable conditions, the Premier said 
further, and if the policy of state ownership is to be successful, 
certain conditions are essential and the people must resolutely 
support the Government in maintaining them. As a means 
toward profitable control, the Toronto Globe notes with satis- 
faction that all the lines owned by the Government are to be 
operated as one system and under one management. The 
Government has hitherto given the impression, we are told, that 
each of the state-owned roads would be separately operated 
with its own staff of officials and all the pharaphernalia of an 
independent system, and the Toronto daily observes: 


‘‘The superfluity of offices and officials in the transportation 
services, especially as compared with the new order of things in 
the United States, is a reproach in these times, when waste and 
extravagance are crimes. It is reassuring to know that the 
Government has resolved to bring the public railways under a 
single administration. Apparently the reconstituted Canadian 
Northern board is to control the unified roads, an added reason 
why its personnel should rer at railway experience and 
ability of the highest order. 

‘““The acquisition of the Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacifie 
should be the next step, to be followed as soon as possible by 
the nationalization of the Canadian Pacific.” 


The state-owned railways of Canada comprise a system of 
about 14,000 miles, including the 10,000 miles of the Canadian 
Northern, the 1,941 miles of the Intercolonial, the Prince Edward 
Island, and other small railways, and the 1,811 miles of the 
National Transcontinental, and Premier Borden explained 
in his speech that 


“The acquisition of the Canadian Northern Railway system 
was brought about by conditions arising out of the war, and, in 
my judgment, it was the wisest solution of existing difficulties. 
The system comprises about ten thousand miles of railway, of 
which more than 9,700 miles are in actual operation; and, 
including the $10,000,000 to be paid for the capital stock, the 
total cost to the country will be between $44,000 and $45,000 
per mile. 

‘“The greater portion of the line runs through a country which 
must develop rapidly in the early future. For this reason its 
future prospects are more favorable than those of the Inter- 
colonial or the Transcontinental. 

‘But if we take into account capitalization the comparison is 
still more favorable to the recently acquired system. The govern- 
ment system of railways, comprising the Intereolonial Railway, 
the Prince Edward Island railways, and other small railways in 
the maritime provinces, embraces a total of 1,941 miles, hitherto 
known as the Government System of Railways. It represents a 
capitalization of more than $137,000,000, without including in- 
terest. That means a capitalization per mile of $70,666. 

‘If, however, interest were included (as it has been included 
in the capitalization of the Canadian Northern system), the 
capitalization would exceed $100,000 per mile. Comparison 
with the Grand Trunk Pacific is equally striking. It embraces 
a total of 1,748 miles. The total expenditure upon the road, 
equipment, and rolling-stock amounts to about $180,000,000, 
or more than $100,000 per mile. 

“The Transcontinental Railway comprises 1,811 miles, from 
Moncton to Winnipeg. The actual cash paid out for its con- 
struction, without including a dollar for interest, is nearly 
$164,000,000, and if interest is added the amount exceeds 
$200,000,000 for 1,811 miles. This represents a capitaliza- 
tion of $92,000 per mile if interest is omitted, and of more than 
$112,000 per mile if interest is included. ...... 

“The total mileage owned by Canada is very large, com- 
prising nearly 14,000 miles, and reaching frdm the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. All the lines included in this mileage should be 
operated as one system and under one management; this system 
should not be administered by a department of the Govern- 
ment; itshould be connected, as soon as practicable, with 
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steamship-lines on both the Atlantic and the Pacific; and last, 
but not least, its operation should be kept absolutely free from 
party political interference.” 





WORSE ANARCHY DUE IN RUSSIA 


N INCREASE OF ANARCHY must ensue on the crum- 
A bling of the Bolshevik Government in Russia, because 
there is nobody ready to take its place; but meanwhile 
the Allied expeditionary forces act as centers of crystallization 
of the next stable Government, which almost certainly will be 
Socialist, according to a Russian correspondent of The New 
Statesman (London). The reason for this is that the greatest 
factor in Russian political life is the peasant, and the peasant 
has good reason for refusing to support any bourgeois Government 
or party. The peasant has helped himself to much land during 
the last year and destroyed a vast amount of landowners’ prop- 
erty, we are told, and no party which dares to include com- 
pensation in its program will receive his support. What is more, 
the peasant is to be reckoned with very seriously in these days, 
for he has brought rifles and machine guns back with him from 
the front and has learned from experience that ‘‘the world does 
not come to an end when you shoot your former social superiors 
and that the village priest can not change you into a rabbit.” 
{t is possible that some one may attempt a monarchist restora- 
tion, but it is unlikely that it will succeed, for the ‘‘next Czars 
of Russia will be shot—early and often.”” The New Statesman’s 
correspondent adds: 


“The third phase of the Russian Revolution will be marked 
by plague, famine, and anarchy. From a military point of 
view, however, it will be more satisfactory than its predecessors. 
Before 1917 the Russian front was a simple thing. You could 
see it (if you were the German Army), and if you fired at it, it 
either withdrew or came out and chased you. The Russian 
front is now less tangible, but far deadlier. It mocks at the 
German troops, putting them at the disadvantage of men who 
are trying to fight shadows. Germany is in the position of a 
man who, knocking down the wall into his neighbor’s garden, 
finds that he has let a swamp drain into his own.” 


Political history in Russia has been such a whirligig since the 
downfall of the Czar that one notes with interest the recollec- 
tion that the first phase of the revolution was the period of 
Provisional Governments—‘‘five of them, each more provisional 
than its predecessor.’’ This phase lasted less than eight months, 
and the Bolsheviki were able to carry through their revolution 
beeause by the end of the Kerensky régime nobody quite knew 
what its intentions were with regard to the war and the land 
questions, and ‘‘nobody, consequently, thought it worth defend- 
ing.’”’ The weakness of the Bolsheviki lay in their personnel, and 
it was a fatal weakness. The departments of State were crowded 
with ex-police officials, criminals, monarchists who came to work 
sabotage, and German agents. Our informant relates that— 


“‘Dibenko, a sailor of bad character, who became First Lord 
of the Leninite Admiralty, bolted with the cash-box and a lady 
Commissioner of the People. The few just Bolsheviki who 
sincerely strove to elevate the life of their times were com- 
pletely swamped by those unjust adherents who were satisfied 
with having the time of their lives. 

“That the Bolsheviki should have been able, in these cireum- 
stances, to have a longer innings than the Provisional Govern- 
ments is explicable on psychological rather than on physical 
grounds. Perhaps the simplest way of putting it is that the 
Russian Slav — particularly when uneducated—is generally a 
Bolshevik (or an Anarchist) at the bottom of his heart. He 
is still in that pseudo-childish state of development when sport 
is synonymous with smashing things up.” 


Such were the people who sold Russia to the Germans. Yet— 


“With all their corruption, the fall of the Bolsheviki is not 
altogether inglorious. In spite of the fact that Trotzky com- 
pletely lost his nerve at Brest-Litovsk, and has since behaved, 
so far as one can judge from his reported utterances, as if he 


were completely under the thumb of Germany, it is clear that the 
Soviet Government might have gained a new lease of life by 
accepting the ‘protection’ of the Central Powers. If the 
Bolsheviki had allowed the enemy to reorganize Russian in- 
dustry in order to make the commercial clauses of the Brest 
Treaty effective, the Germans would have defended the Bol- 
sheviki against all comers. It can not be too strongly insisted 
upon that these clauses represent the greater part of Germany’s 
hopes of Russia. But the Bolsheviki, altho prepared to do 
almost anything for a quiet life, nevertheless laid considerable 
emphasis on the quietness. Germany could have anything she 

















THE END OF A CHAPTER. 


MADAME BOLSHEVIK—" Well, it has been grand while it lasted. Now 
the game is up, the only thing to do is to desert him as I betrayed 
Russia.”’ —Passing Show (London). 


liked, but Moscow and the other large towns must remain 
Russian and Bolshevik. If the Germans came and began re- 
constructing—well, Bolshevism might as well subside straight 
off into tame, constitutional monarchy. This, in substance, 
appears to have been the chief point at issue between Moscow 
and Berlin during the last few months.” 


Always with a view to a commercial exploitation of Russia, 
we are told, the Germans began months ago to seek elements of 
a more manageable government. The Social Revolutionaries 
were the obvious successors of the Bolsheviki, and by all the 
laws of gravitation and equilibrium they stood to gain by what- 
ever the Bolsheviki lost, but— 


‘‘The Social Revolutionaries, apparently largely forsaking the 
differences which divided them into Right, Center, and Left, 
replied to the German suggestion by killing Mirbach and LFich- 
horn. The Mensheviki do not count nowadays. The Ger- 
mans had to go outside the Socialist parties, and approached the 
Cadets. The Central Committee of the party was given to 
understand that it might appoint a government, so long as it 
accepted German protection. The majority of the party 
indignantly refused to accept the offer. Miliukoff, wearied 
by many months spent in hiding, impatient of the slowness of 
Allied intervention, furious with the Bolsheviki (the murderers 
of his best friends), a bitter opponent of the Soviet idea and of 
the Socialist parties in general, led the Cadet Minority. Here, 
according to him, was a mess to be cleared up, and only Germany 
could clear it up. By going over to the Germans, and by asking 
them for support against the Socialists, Miliukoff naturally has 
done much to bring the Socialists over to the Allied side.” 
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FIGHTING THE “COOTIE” 


OVERNMENT SCIENTISTS of the Department 
of Agriculture, working under the Council of National 
Defense, are at work trying to find preventives and 

exterminators practicable for extensive use in Europe for the 
well-known ‘“‘cooties’’ of our war-zone. The announcement is 
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MR. AND MRS. COOTIE (MUCH LARGER THAN LIFE). 














made by the United States Department of Agriculture’s Weekly 
News Letter in an article that gives first attention to a former 
Chicago official who ‘‘is cooperating, in a very personal and 
intimate degree, with entomologists of the Department” by 


serving as a host for “‘cooties”’: 

“This man formerly served the city of Chicago in a public 
capacity. He has a son with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, and when he volunteered to be a subject in the 
experimental work of the entomologists he said he was willing 
to do anything that would help out the boys over there. Valu- 
able data in regard to the control of the ‘cootie’ have been 
obtained from the parasites living on his body, and moving 
pictures of them have been taken through a microscope. The 
pictures are to be magnified- and shown at army camps before 
scientists and army officers engaged in delousing work.” 

But the Chicago man is not the only volunteer entertainer 
for the pests that annoy, irritate, and spread trench-fever and 
other diseases among American soldiers. As we read: 

“‘One of the scientists of the Bureau of Entomology also is 
serving as a host for the parasites, but in a more restricted sense. 
His ‘ecooties’ are confined under the glass top of a wristlet, 
much like a wrist-watch, and they pass their existence, from 
the egg stage to the dead adult, on the skin of his arm, and can 
not move to any other spot. Through the glass -cover the 
entomologist can watch the ‘cooties’ as they emerge from their 
shells and go through all the stages of their life cycle.” 

It required the war, according to The Weekly News Letter, 
to get for these pests as much attention ‘‘as scientists believe 
they deserve.”” The Department of Agriculture entomologists 
are “testing chemicals to learn their destructive action on lice, 
their effect on human bodies, and their penetration of clothing. 
Also, they are cooperating with army officers in testing laundering 
and delousing processes.”’ True, 


“The ‘cootie’ has not yet appedred in numbers at the camps 
in this country, but if it should do so military authorities expect 
to be ready to deal with it. Men serving for long periods in the 
trenches, or at other places where bathing and disinfecting 
facilities are not available, are the principal sufferers. Delousing 
stations, where thorough bathing, hair-clipping, and disinfec- 
tion ean be done, have been established in the war-zone.”’ 





POWDERED FUEL TO RELIEVE THE COAL 
SHORTAGE 


ELIEF from the threatened coal shortage may be 
R largely obtained by making use of the low-grade fuels 
hitherto regarded as too poor to burn; and these may be 
utilized to advantage by using them in pulverized form. This is, 
in effect, the conclusion reached by W. G. Wilcox in a paper read 
before the American Chemical Society (Western New York 
Section) and printed in Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
(New York).. There are only three ways to combat fuel short- 
age, he says—stimulation of production and transportation, 
utilization of low-grade fuels, and increase in the efficiency 
of combustion. The use of powdered fuel, he points out, will 
meet the second and third of these requirements; for pulverizing 
the coal will so greatly increase efficiency in burning that fuel 
hitherto discarded may be made to fill all reasonable require- 
ments. The efficiency of powdered coal is largely due, it ap- 
pears, to the ability of the fireman to maintain at will the par- 
ticular length of flame and type of combustion for which the 
design of his furnace is best suited. The saving in coal, Mr. 
Wilcox asserts, is 30 to 40 per cent. He says: 

‘‘The simplest way to regard the combustion of coal is that 
it is a reaction between solid fuel and oxygen. . . . The velocity 
of the reaction and its completeness will depend upon the sur- 
face exposed by the solid, the pressure of the reacting gas, and the 
intimacy of the mixture. By grinding an inch cube of coal so 
fine that 85 per cent. will pass a 200-mesh screen, we have in- 
creased the surface exposure from 6 square inches to approximate- 
ly 1,800 square inches. We have, therefore, increased the velocity 
of combustion approximately three-hundredfold. By doing so 
we have immediately changed the characteristics of the fuel. We 
now have a fuel relatively three hundred times more active than 
the inch cube of coal, a new type of fuel which has in it inherent 
possibilities not met in lump or slack fuel. By increasing the 
surface exposure three-hundredfold, we have speeded up combus- 








NOT A WRIST-WATCH, 


But a cage of ‘‘ cooties’’ under glass, worn by a self-sacrificing gov- 
ernment scientist for experiment and observation. 











tion proportionately. This carries with it a further effect. The 
increase in combustion velocity also increases the rapidity of 
heat evolution, and consequently quickly raises the tempera- 
ture of the rest of the material. This temperature rise, which 
is much more rapid than in the normal combustion of coal, 
will double the velocity of combustion each rise of 10° C. The 
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increased velocity due to greater surface exposure and that due 
to temperature rise are superimposed on each other so that we 
have with pulverized fuel a combustion which is hundreds of 
times faster than when burning lump coal. 

‘Having a finely divided fuel, it is possible to form a mixture 
of fuel and air so intimate that each small particle of coal is 
surrounded by the proper amount of air. In this condition, by 
maintaining the proper velocity of the air-current, the fuel can 
be carried into the furnace in suspension and there burned com- 
pletely, efficiently, and rapidly. 

“Tt is of course a simple matter to control mechanically the 
amount of powdered coal delivered to the furnace in a given 
time. It is also quite nossible to control the amount of air 
delivered with the coal. If, then, we deliver to the furnace an 
intimate mixture of air and 


KEEPING TAB ON SLACKING TRUCKS 


"Te WORK A MAN DOES and the time he takes to 
do it sometimes show a sad discrepancy. Motor-trucks, 
too, have this regrettable failing. The foreman in charge 
of a gang can estimate the faithfulness of his men by results, 
but there is no device that will report to him their busy and lazy 
periods, seriatim. The owner of a motor-truck is now in a 
vastly better position for the boss.. Using a recent device, 
described and illustrated in The Scientific American (New 
York), he can read off a record of the truck’s daily perform- 
ance and can tell whether it was busy or idle at any given 





powdered coal and have control 





of the amount of coal-dust and 
air delivered, we have the prime 
essentials for highest combus- 
tion efficiency. These are the 
possibilities in utilizing coal in 
powdered form. The degree to 
which they are attained depends 
entirely upon how carefully we 
study the characteristics of 
the fuel before and during 
combustion. 

“The amount of coal-dust 
delivered to the furnace can be 
controlled simply and positively 
by using as a feeder a properly de- 
signed screw, operated at variable 
speeds. It is alsoa simple matter 
to control the volume of air ad- 
mitted with the fuel. But the 
highest efficiency possible with 
this type of fuel will not be ob- 
tained unless we work out a 














Courtesy of ** The Scientific American New York 


THE MOTOR-TRUCK METER, WHAT IT WROTE, AND WHAT THE BOSS WROTE. 
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correct way in which to mix a 
finely divided solid with air. 

““A study of the methods for making such a mixture im- 
mediately shows that the methods commonly used in making 
uniform mixture of two miscible liquids or a uniform solution of 
a solid in a liquid, or the methods used in mixing finely ground 
solids, are not only useless in this case, but will actually separate 
the coal-dust from the air. Ordinary mixing is done by 
agitation. . . . Any mixing device along these lines must neces- 
sarily fail to give an intimate, perfect mixture.” 


Mr. Wilcox devotes much attention to recent improvements 
in mixing-devices, which are now made and operated, he says, 
on new principles, with such success that the rapidity of com- 
bustion in a furnace using powdered fuel may be perfectly con- 
trolled. He'goes on to say: 

“‘We have changed entirely the characteristics of coal as 
commonly known. Powdered coal is a fuel of extreme flexibility 
in that the amount burned can be varied within wide limits. It 
is a fuel which develops a flame the length of which can be 
adjusted. The character of the flame can be altered to suit 
the metallurgical operation. In short, the basic fuel, coal, has 
acquired the characteristics of oil or gas, but with better and 
closer control than in the case of oil or gas. Furthermore, the 
possibilities of this fuel are not only capable of realization, but 
are actually being utilized in commercial practise to-day. To the 
flame characteristics of a rich fuel, developing a flame like oil 
or gas, is added a degree of control not yet obtainable in burning 
either oil or gas. This statement is made advisedly. The 
possibilities of such combustion for the improvement of processes, 
for fuel economy, for increasing output, through its ease of con- 
trol and elimination of heavy labor, are to-day realized by few. 
Due to the psychological attitude of labor and the scarcity of 
skilled operatives, it is far more difficult than ever before to 
secure high efficiency and good operation in hand-firing, stoker- 
firing, or in producers—in short, wherever such efficiency depends 
upon constant watchfulness and hot, heavy, disagreeable work. 
For these conditions powdered coal substitutes an ease of con- 
trol such that the equipment can be handled by an old man or 
a boy, while it is so simple that a man of ordinary intelligence 
can soon be taught all that is necessary for good efficiency in 
operation. The possibilities of such control in the place of 
present-day combustion methods is certain of great importance 
to us at the present time.” 


moment, and for how long. If the driver stops to refresh 
himself at a corner saloon and remains thirty minutes, the record 
reports the stoppage and the boss may infer the cause. Says 
the writer: 

“The principle involved is the familiar one of side-sway. in 
moving vehicles. It is a well-known fact that even a Pullman 
ear traveling over a relatively smooth and straight stretch of 
track exhibits a certain amount of side-sway. In a trolley-car 
approaching along a straight track an almost regular lurching 
from side to side can be detecteds amounting often to as much 
as three or four inches. In the motion of the motor-truck this 
side-sway is very pronounced, and is present no matter how 
smooth the road or how straight the line of travel. It is entirely 
distinct from vibration, and should not be confounded with 
the latter. 

‘‘This side-sway, then, tells us that a vehicle, whether motor- 
truck, horse-drawn wagon, locomotive, or even motor-cycle, 
is in travel motion; absence of side-sway indicates that the 
vehicle is standing. The problem suggested by this is then to 
make an instrument which will record side-sway and record 
when it occurs. 

“The device pictured consists fundamentally of but two 
elements: a pendulum mass which will swing from side to side 
in response to this side sway of the moving vehicle, and a chart 
rotating at clock speed, upon which the pendulum can mark a 
record which indicates that side-sway, and hence travel, is 
going on. Of course, the absence of this record means that the 
vehicle is standing. The pendulum itself records its oscillations 
on the chart, by means of a stylus set in it near the point of 


- suspension. 


‘“*An idea of the record which is made by this device may be 
obtained from the fragment of the circular dial pictured. Toa 
person not acquainted with the truck or vehicle in question, a 
chart of this kind seems to present merely a succession of periods 
of running and standing time. But the truck superintendent or 
dispatcher knows in advance the work which the truck has had 
to do, and finds no difficulty in identifying the various trips and 
stops, and describing them as shown in the chart already referred 
to. The next and obvious step is to cut down those delays which 
are not warranted, and thus increase the running time of the 
truck to a maximum. 

“‘While the commercial utility of this device is very apparent, 
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it is possible that, during the war, its military use may be even 
more important. Any one who is acquainted with military 
affairs knows that the average officer spends an important part 
of his time in making out reports of various kinds, giving a time- 
record of his activities during the day. Officers in charge of 
motor-vehicles are generally required to make reports covering 
the movements of those vehicles, with special reference to the 
exact periods of time in which the trucks, passenger-cars, motor- 
eyeles, etc., are running and standing, when they started and 
stopt, and the total running and standing time for the day and 
night. 'To assemble this information by human means is labo- 
rious and often inaccurate. This recording device, on the other 
hand, gives all this information accurate to the minute, and not 
only relieves the officer of the burden of getting the data to- 
gether, but enables him to render accurate and complete reports 
of his operations.” 





U. S. A. POTASH TO ROUT GERMANY’S 


HAT ENOUGH POTASH to make us forever inde- 
pendent of Germany in this important particular may 
be obtained as a by-product of our present manufacture 

of Portland cement, and that our Government should encourage 
the cement men to put in plants for this purpose, or possibly 
take up this branch of industry 


heavy taxation on profits until their net profits enabled them to 
amortize their capital thus invested. The suggestion is certainly 
a wise one. : 

“Tt can hardly be expected that new capital will go. into 
enterprises of this kind, taking the chances of the uncertainties 
of after-war conditions, unless there is some assurance that the 
capital thus invested can be amortized before heavy taxation 
is laid upon its earnings, or unless assurance can be given that 
industries such, for instance, as that of potash will after the war 
be protected against the inroads which Germany would seek to 
make by breaking down the market for American potash. 

“It is possible to bring about the development of a potash 
industry which would make us entirely independent of German 
potash, and thus take from Germany the club which it now holds 
over the agricultural world in the possession of vast potash 
resources. The matter is one of such tremendous moment, 
involving our agricultural independence, our freedom from any 
power of the German potash monopoly, and our ability to make 
peace terms without for a moment having to consider German 
potash, that I feel justified in bringing this matter directly to 
your attention in this way. 

“Tf assurance could be given by you to all of the Portland- 
cement makers and to the iron-producers of the country that 
the establishment of by-product potash plants would have the 
heartiest encouragement by the Administration and would be 

regarded as vitally important to 





itself in some way, are the | 
theses of ar. open letter to Presi- | 
dent Wilson written by Richard | 
H. Edmonds and printed in The | 
Manufacturers’ Record (Balti- | 
more, August 29), of which he is 
the editor. Mr. Edmonds tells 
‘us that the cement industry is, 





} the United States now and here- 
after, I am sure you would be 
rendering a service of inestimuble 
value to all civilization. 

“It is quite possible that the 
Government itself should take 
hold of this potash development, 
and on some satisfactory basis 
establish by-product plants at 
| all the Portland-cement plants 
— and all the iron furnaces, or at 





_ in facet, the longed-for source of 
potash for which Government 
and private experts have been seeking for years. It has now 
been found, but not in a way that was expected. He goes on: 


*“*We have not found any great bed of potash from which we 
can draw our supplies, but we have found that potash can be 
produced as a by-product in the manufacture of Portland 
cement, in the making of pig iron, and in a number of other 
industries. ...... 

“‘A few years ago a Portland-cement company in California 
fouhd that it was feasible to save a considerable amount of potash 
as-ai by-product in the making of cement. A Maryland company 
sent experts to California, and their investigations were so satis- 
factory. that this company spent $100,000 in putting up a by- 
product potash plant. This has now been in operation for 
several years and has been so successful in making potash that a 
large number of other cement companies are preparing to estab- 
lish by-product potash plants in connection with cement-making. 
It has also been proved that potash can be recovered as a by- 
product in the manufacture of pig iron. 

“Tf every Portland-cement plant and every pig-iron furnace 
in the country could establish, in connection with their present 
plants, potash-recovery systems, we would be able to make our- 
selves entirely independent forever of Germany’s potash. In 
doing this we would give new impetus to all the agricultural 
interests of the country and fundamentally stimulate the 
production of foodstuffs. 

“In thus becoming absolutely independent of Germany's 
potash we would take from that country the power which it 
thinks it now holds to trade and barter in the final peace terms, 
with its potash as a dominant power. 

“‘We would be able to make ourselves wholly independent, 
as I have said, of German potash and forever establish an industry - 
which would increase in proportion as we increased our output 
of cement and iron. The establishment of this industry on so 
large a scale would at the same time stimulate the utilization of 
the waste materials in other industries for potash production. 

“But there are difficulties in the way. A few days ago 
Secretary Lane, in a letter to Congressman Kitchin, pointed 
out that one cement plant which had expected to spend $100,000 
on the establishment of a potash by-product system had been 
unable to do so because the proposed income-tax bill would 
make the margin of safety too narrow to justify the investment 
of new capital. Mr. Lane very strongly urged that in the 
creation of new industries of this kind they should be free from 


“* GERMAN DEVICE” ON OUR CHEMICAL SERVICE UNIFORMS. 


least at every furnace where the 
test of the raw materials shows 
that potash can be recovered as a by-product. In the aggregate, 
an immense amount of capital would be involved, but the 
Government could well afford to cooperate with individual 
concerns in establishing such plants on a basis which would be 
fair to the Government, fair to the owners of existing plants, 
and which would give to the farmers of America an abundant 
supply of potash and forever protect them and this country 
from the power of the German potash industry.” 





GERMAN SYMBOLS ON AMERICAN UNIFORMS — The 
collar insignia for the Chemical Service Section of the National 
Army consists of two retorts and a graphic structure known as 
the “‘benzol ring,”’ a hexagonal device proposed by Kekule, a 
German chemist, to represent the structural relationship of the 
atoms forming the benzin molecule, and to account for the 
chemical properties and reactions of benzin. In a letter to 
The Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore, September 5), Prof. 
Townes R. Leigh, of Georgetown College, Kentucky, protests 
against the use of what he considers a German device upon the 
collar insignia of our soldiers of chemistry. He says, among 
other things: 


“The structure which the German, Kekule. assigned to 
benzin does not account for all of the reactions and properties 
of that compound. . . . There are upward of twenty structures 
for benzin, and I would not object to any one of them being 
used, even if it did not account for all of the reactions, if it were 
not the one proposed by a German chemist. 

“To my mind it would be a distinct travesty upon our patriot- 
ism for some of our soldiers of chemistry to fall into the hands 
of the Huns and let the latter see upon the insignia of the former 
the well-known German device. 

“‘Now, for the newly organized Chemical Warfare Service, 
with which the Chemical Service Section has been merged, it 
has been proposed to adopt the insignia of the latter. This 
must not be done. American chemists have too much to their 
credit and we despise the mental attitude of the German 
too much to allow a German device to be imprest upon our 
insignia. Let us use something American and something worth 
while.” 
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AMERICAN MACHINERY FOR RUSSIA 


GRICULTURAL TOOLS AND MACHINES are needed 
A in Russia to prevent the most terrible famine in history, 
which she is now facing, according to Sterling H. 
Bunnell, a New York engineer, who writes on the subject in 
The American Machinist (New York). To manufacturers 
of machinery no country offers such opportunities as are 
now presented by Russia. Besides her need of it for agricul- 
tural purposes, she has even now immense quantities of raw 
material without the equipment to manufacture them. Are 
we to leave these opportunities for Germany to exploit? She 
has already begun; and after the war, if the field is left open to 
her, she will control Russia industrially, whatever treaties may 
say about political organization and administration. Mr. 
Bunnell writes: 

“Russia is in desperate need of supplies for the civilian 
population. The necessities begin with clothes and boots and 
continue with farm and trade tools, mining equipment, railway 
locomotives and ears, machine tools and 
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fore, not unfamiliar with American machine tools and manu- 
facturing equipment, tho they suppo:.e much of it to be German. 

“While Russian industries are largely undeveloped, and 
meager and primitive equipment is common, a good deal of the 
introduction work has already been done, and many proprietors 
and managers of factories have decided to install modern ma- 
chinery as soon as they can get it. As these plans are carried 
out, the newly equipped industries will naturally follow the 
practises of the nations making machinery. We and our Allies 
must not allow the industries of nearly two hundred million 
people to be dominated by Germany and directed toward the 
support of a mighty German-Austrian-Russian empire in that 
‘next war’ which the Prussian leaders openly plan and discuss 
to-day.” 





A GRENADE-TESTER—An cxhaustive test of grenades, says 
Rudolf C. Lang in The: American Machinist (New York), must 
be made before adopting any specific type, and even after one 
has been passed on it is tried from time to time to insure a 
uniform preduct. He goes on: 

“The usual procedure in testing these grenades is first for 

penetration; secondly, for distribution of 





every kind of industrial and factory ma- 
echinery. The quantities required to refit 
the population of 170,000,000 will tax our 
utmost production for several years to come. 
These things can not be supplied by the 
Germans until the pressure of war is re- 
moved. But if in the interval before our 
final victory we should refuse to the Russians 
the supplies which the Germans profess to 
be ready to furnish, we should find at the 
close of the war a pro-German sentiment in 
Russia so strong as to make Russia nothing 
but a huge extension of Germany, in spite 
of any power we may then possess to dictate 
forms of government or annul German-Rus- 








fragments, and last, if both the former 
warrant further investigation, the jolt test. 
“The figure shows one of the chambers 
used at the Bethlehem Steel Corporation for 
testing grenades. It is a steel chamber ap- 
proximately 10 feet square, 15 feet high, with 
wall 12 inches thick and a square opening 
on top used as a vent for the gases that have 
been developed. A narrow door opening from 
a short passageway leading from the cham- 
ber completes the entire structure, which is 
anchored on a heavy reenforced concrete 
foundation; covering the entire interior is a 
layer of heavy coarse wood, over which are 
placed large sheets of paper. These sheets 








sian treaties. We might win the war and yet 
leave the world absolutely powerless to resist 
German commercial domination supported 
by Russian coal, oil, metals, and agriculture. 

“‘We hear and think much about the importance of export 
trade and the profit it brings to a nation. The greatest oppor- 
tunity ever offered is now ready for us. Russia possesses even 
now immense quantities of raw material without the equipment 
to manufacture them. These materials, comprising hides, flax, 
bristles, furs, minerals, and agricultural products, are at present 
in the hands of individuals and corporative societies wanting 
to sell them and buy manufactured goods from abroad. The 
shortage of these raw materials is acute, and it only needs that 
working arrangements be made between financial groups in 
Russia and America in order that these materials may be shipped 
here and sold for dollars in our markets, and those dollars used to 
purchase the machinery and supplies needed in Russia. The 
Russian materials are to be delivered by their owners at seaports, 
consigned to an American agent. The American machinery 
and supplies are to be bought with the money received from sell- 
ing the Russian materials here. The details of the plan are 
being worked out by those interested, in connection with rep- 
resentatives of machinery and other houses concerned in sales 
to Russia. Care will of course be taken to ship goods only to 
such parts of Russia as are able to maintain their rights in their 
purchases and keep them out of German hands and free of 
military seizure. 

“To manufacturers of machinery no country in the world 
presents such enormous opportunities as the lands of the former 
Russian Empire. Under the Imperial Government it was the 
policy of the ruling class to trade with foreign countries for the 
major part of the manufactured goods required and pay in grain 
raised by cheap labor at small cost. The trade was profitable, 
and the leaders therefore saw no object in improving their own 
country by education and the introduction of better methods of 
work. Germany was situated in a position to take full advan- 
tage of the opportunity. Most of the machinery bought by 
Russia came from Germany. Not all, however, was made in 
Germany; large numbers of American-made machines were 
bought by German firms and supplied with German trade-marks 
in place of the American names. In many cases when such 
machines sold well in Russia they were copied in Germany by 
the German selling agents, who continued to buy a few in 
America so as to keep the original manufacturers from suspect- 
ing that their trade was being stolen. The Russians are, there- 


STEEL ROOM FOR TESTING GRENADES. 
It is 10 feet square and 15 feet high. 


are renewed after each test, as the following 
will explain. The reason for all these is to 
ascertain the true fraction, both as to. the 
number of pieces or slugs as well as their 
scattering effect. The penetration is then clearly seen in the 
wooden lining, which also prevents the pieces, or slugs, from re- 
bounding through the paper, on which the scattering effect is 
clearly shown. When the grenades have thus far proved satis- 
factory they are submitted to a jolt test, which is nothing more 
than putting a few of them in a box to which is fastened at 
one end a long pole. The examiner then places himself behind 
a barricade and grasps the other end of the pole which passes 
through a small aperture of the barricade. He then shakes the 
box vigorously, subjecting the grenades to a severe jolting not 
only against the wood, but also against one another. When 
he has shaken them in this manner about a dozen times they 
are then passed as safe for delivery.” 





MAKING OUR OWN CASTOR-OIL—The scarcity of castor- 
oil, which for a time threatened to block our airplane program 
and also the production of important leather substitutes, has 
been successfully overcome, according to a recent government 
announcement. Says a press bulletin of the Du Pont Company: 


‘“‘When the insufficiency of the castor-oil supply became 
apparent, 6,000 tons of castor-beans were imported and planted 
last spring in sections of eight Southern States, California, 
Cuba, Haiti, and Santo Domingo on government contracts. The 
result has been exceedingly gratifying, as the crop to be harvested 
next month will net more than 2,000,000 gallons of first-grade 
oil. This amount added to the supply on hand will fill all in- 
dustrial and medicinal needs for a year. Castor-oil is an es- 
sential factor in the building of airplanes equipped with rotary 
motors. Hundreds of such machines are on the building 
schedule and motors of this type must have castor-oil for a 
lubricant. Thousands of gallons of castor-oil are used yearly in 
the making of leather substitutes of the pyroxylin-coated type, 
which, since the outbreak of the war, have performed invaluable 
service in releasing leather for the country’s vital military 
requirements. The success of the experiment of planting 
castor-beans in this country adds another paying crop to the list 
in the sections named and, in all probability, in adjoining areas. 
It also relieves the United States of the necessity of depending 
on imports for its supply of castor-oil.” ~ 
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COL. ROOSEVELT ON SOLDIERLY LIFE AND DEATH 


ESIDES DYING FOR HIS COUNTRY, Lieut. Quentin 
Roosevelt may be said to have left an imperishable 
message, for so is the interpretation placed upon the 
editorial written by Colonel Roosevelt, his father, in the October 
Metropolitan. As a purely literary expression the Colonel has 


high happiness of family life, who dare not beget and bear and 
rear the life that is to last when they are in their graves, have 
broxen the chain of creation, and have shown that they are unfit 
for companionship with the souls ready for the Great Adventure. 
“The wife of a fighting soldier at the front recently wrote as 
follows to the mother of a gallant boy, who at the front had 
fought in high air like an eagle, 





and, like an eagle, fighting had 
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AIR SERVICE. 








HERE RESTS ON THE FIELD OF HONOR, 
Ist LIEUT. QUENTIN ROOSEVELT, 


The grave here shown has been redecorated by Americans, and will be so guarded until the ena of the war. 


died: ‘I write these few lines— 
not of condolence, for who would 
dare to pity you?—but of deep- 
est sympathy to you and yours 
as you stand in the shadow 
which is the earthly side of those 
clouds of glory in which your 
son’s life has just passed. Many 
will envy you that when the call 
to sacrifice came you were not 
found among the paupers to 
whom no gift of life worth offer- 
ing had been entrusted. They 
are the ones to be pitied, not 
we whose dearest are jeopard- 
ing their lives unto the death 
in the high places of the field. 
I hope my two sons will live as 
worthily and die as greatly as 
yours.’ 

“There spoke one dauntless 
soul to another! America is safe 
while her daughters are of this 
kind; for their lovers and their 
sons can not fail as long as be- 
side the hearthstones stand such 
wives and mothers. And we 
have many, many such women; 
and their men are like unto them. 

“No nation can be great un- 
less its sons and daughters have 
in them the quality to rise level 
to the needs of heroic days. No 
army was ever great unless its 
soldiers possest the fighting 
edge. So likewise the citizen- 
ship of any country is worthless 
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perhaps rarely risen higher, and so, in a literary sense, too, his 
effort, as the content of his message, is ‘‘The Great Adventure.” 
“Only these are fit to live,” he writes, ‘“‘who do not fear to die; 
and none are fit to die who have shrunk from the joy of life and 
the duty of life.” His words are not only an interpretation of 
the soul of the soldier, but they are a revelation of the hearts of 
those who are making an equal sacrifice in seeing their best- 
beloved go.to fight and perhaps to die, and take the sacrifice 
as a part of the proof of the fitness to live. The Colonel 
proceeds: 

“Both life and death are parts of the same Great Adventure. 
Never yet was worthy adventure worthily carried through by the 
man who put his-personal safety first. Never yet was a country 
worth living in unless its sons and daughters were of that stern 
stuff which bade them die for it at need; and never yet was a 
country worth dying for unless its sons and daughters thought of 
life not as something concerned only with the selfish evanescence 
of the individual, but as a link in the great chain of creation and 
causation, so that each person is seen in his true relations as an 
essential part of the whole, whose life must be made to serve 
the larger and continuing life of the whole. Therefore it is that 
the man who is not willing to die, and the woman who is not 
willing to send her man to die, in a war for a great cause, are not 
worthy to live. Therefore it is that the man and woman who in 
peace time fear or ignore the primary and vital duties and the 


unless in a crisis it shows the 
spirit of the two million Americans who in this mighty war have 
eagerly come forward to serve under the banner of the Stars, 
afloat and ashore, and of the other millions who would now 
be beside them overseas if the chance had been given them; 
and yet such spirit will in the long run avail nothing unless 
in the years of peace the average man and average woman 
of the duty-performing type realize that the highest of all 
duties, the one essential duty, is the duty of perpetuating the 
family life, based on the mutual love and respect of the one 
man and the one woman and on their purpose to rear the healthy 
and fine-souled children whose coming into life means that 
the family, and therefore the nation, shall continue in life and 
shall not end in a sterile death.” 


With the implicit duty to die for country which accompanies 
all citizenship, the Colonel rates the other duty to provide the 
men upon whom the burden is laid. And here again he reverts 
to his often-preached doctrine of the family: 


“Unless men are willing to fight and die for great ideals, 
including love of country, ideals will vanish, and the world will 
become one huge sty of materialism. And unless the women 
of ideals bring forth the men who are ready thus to live and die, 
the world of the future will be filled by the spawn of the unfit. 
Alone of human beings the good and wise mother stands on a 
plane of equal honor with the bravest soldier, for she has gladly 
gone down to the brink of the chasm of darkness to bring back the 
children in whose hands rests the future of the years. But the 
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mother, and far more the father, who flinch from the vital task 
earn the scorn visited on the soldier who flinches in battle. And 
the nation should by action mark its attitude alike toward the 
fighter in war and toward the child-bearer in peace and war. 
The vital need of the nation is that its men and women of the 
future shall be the sons and daughters of the soldiers of the 
present. Excuse no man from going to war because he is married, 
but put all unmarried men above a fixt age at the hardest and 
most dangerous tasks, and provide amply for the children of 
soldiers, so as to give their wives the assurance of material 
safety. 

“In such a matter one can only speak in general terms. At 
this moment there are hundreds of thousands of gallant men 
eating out their hearts because the privilege of facing death in 
battle is denied them. So there are innumerable women and men 
whose undeserved misfortune it is that they have no children, 
or but one child. These soldiers, 
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A LEGAL STATUS FOR POETS 


ERSONS WRITING POETRY, fiction, and advertise- 
P ments are officially classified as engaged in “essential 

industries.”” Hence their dreams are not to be disturbed 
by the “work or fight” rules. The New York Tribune looks to 
the paragrapher to breed ‘“‘many a merry quip”; yet it finds 
a settled satisfaction in the fact that ‘‘for once the official 
definition agrees with critical judgment.” And it defends the 
‘point stedfastly. It might be left for literary historians to 
determine whether poets were given a legal status before. Other 
points have been freely debated: 


“Much ink has been wasted in debating whether war is a 





denied the perilous honor they 





seek, these men and women, 
heart-hungry for the children of 
their longing dreams, are as 
worthy of honor as the men who 
are warriors in fact, as the wo- } 
men whose children are of flesh 
and blood. If the only son who 
is killed at the front has no 
brother . because his parents 
coldly dreaded to play their part 
in the Great Adventure of Life, 
then our sorrow is not for them, 
but solely for the son who him- 
self dared the Great Adventure 
of Death. If, however, he is the 
only son because the Unseen 
Powers denied others to the 
love of his father and mother, 
then we mourn doubly with 
them because their darling went 
up to the sword of Azrael, be- 
eause he drank the dark drink 
proffered by the Death Angel. 
“In America to-day all our 
people are summoned to service 
and sacrifice. Pride is the por- 
tion only of those who know 
bitter sorrow or the foreboding 
of bitter sorrow. But all of us 
who give service and stand ready 
for sacrifice are the toreh-bearers. 
We run with the torches until 
we fall, content if we ean then 
pass them to the hands of other When the tide of war fell back 
runners. The torches whose the remnants of the machine 


AS 
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THE GERMANS LEFT THE GRAVE. 
from the Marne, these tributes to a fallen adversary were left. Some of 
in which Quentin Roosevelt, met his death were strewn on the grave. 








fame is brightest are borne by 
the gallant men at the front and 
by the gallant women whose husbands and lovers, whose sons and 
brothers are at the front. These men are high of soul as they 
face their fate on the shell-shattered earth or in the skies above 
orin the waters beneath; and no less high of soul are the women 
with torn hearts and shining eyes, the girls whose boy lovers 
have been struck down in their golden morning, and the mothers 
and wives to whom word has been brought that henceforth 
they must walk in the shadow.” 





HISTORY IN THE MAKING—Nothing will be left to the 
chance recollections of capricious memories for the records of 
this war. While history is making, it is also being recorded, as 
this London dispatch to the New York Times shows: 


“It was Canada which first set the example of how to glean 
history from the débris of the battle-field. . . . Photography, 
tketching, and painting have a big share in the task of record- 
ing the war, France having set an example for pictorial effi- 
tiency with its Mission des Beaux-Arts. 

“Up and down the front among the battalions go special 
officers, giving instructions to battalion headquarters how to 
wite their official war-diaries, which are supposed to be accurate 
thronicles of the doings of the battalion month by month. If a 
big event occurs the battalions concerned chronicle their part in 
it, the narrative being signed by the commanding officer. Then 
the diaries are sent to headquarters, where they are filed, tabu- 
lated, and preserved by the historical section.” 





stimulus fo poetry, whether it inspires great poetry. It is 
often hard in these cases to trace cause and effect. Yet it is 
plain that an epoch characterized by an awakening of national 
consciousness feeds the imagination. Thus the Great Armada 
preceded and in some sense was responsible for the great Dliza-. 
bethans. But we need not consider the matter too curiously. 
‘’'Tis verse that gives immortal youth to mortal maids’ and to 
many other mortal things besides. Whether the poets them- 
selves live in war-time or peace time, they write much of war. 

‘‘Whether the present conflict will produce a ‘Battle of 
Agineourt’ or even a ‘Battle of the Baltic’ (we can hardly 
expect an ‘Iliad’) is a question that only the future can answer. 
But it has already produced some exeellent verse. In fact, 
without attempting’ to say how large a part of this crosses the 
intangible and often imaginary line between verse and poetry, 
it must be admitted that many even of the fugitive contributions 
of this sort to the newspapers reach a high degree of merit. In 
sincerity of feeling, in felicity of construction, in beauty of 
expression, these utterances of poets known and unknown 
reveal a widely diffused talent, if no transcendent genius. And 
it is to be said that even where technical skill has been lacking 
the reality of the emotion behind the words has had a very genu- 
ine effect in uplifting the hearts or stiffening the courage of 
thousands of readers. 

“Nor is this all. The craftsmen in this essential industry 
‘have not asked for exemption from the burdens of the time. 
Some of the best of this poetry of war has come from camp 
and field. Such brave examples of youth ready to sacrifice all 
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as Rupert Brooke and Joyce Kilmer are easily paralleled among 
other poets in khaki, living and dead. A recent English anthology 
of verse written by soldiers contains much that reaches an 
extraordinarily high level. Indeed, the poet, by very reason of 
his imagination, is the least apt of men to linger behind when 
duty calls. No slackers surely will be added to the list because 
poetry is an essential industry with claims of consideration to 
correspond.” 


POETRY THAT IS LIVED 
HE POET SEES ONLY POETRY. Brooke 
is quoted as saying that there were three things in life 
worth living for. ‘‘One was to read poetry; the second 
was to write poetry; the third was to live poetry.” 
firmation of this absorption of the poet is found by the London 
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May we not say that this flight to Vienna, this hovering over the 


city; this rain, not of explosive bombs, but of white leaflets, 


gently fluttering down through the blue mist, was one of the 
supreme flourishes of the war? For a parallel let us go to 
d’Annunzio’s own record. He flew over Trieste just three years 
ago. Then also he carried leaflets. ‘Courage, my brothers,’ 
they began; ‘courage and constancy! . . . The Italian flag will 
be placed on the arsenal and the Col San Giusto. The end of 
your grievances is near, and joy is imminent.’ Not so imminent 
as the poet thought, but the day will come even yet. And he 
earried with him leaflets on yet another oceasion. That was 
early in the present year, when three motor-launches and three 
seaplanes forced their way into the narrow Bay of Buechari, 
torpedoed a ship at anchor, and left floating on the water three 
bottles, flaming with the gay colors of Italy. The bottles con- 
tained a message: ‘The Italian Navy laughs at every kind of net 
and barricade, and is always ready to dare the impossible. With 
them has come as companion one 
whom you well know, your principal 











VIENNA PHOTOGRAPHED FROM D'ANNUNZIO'S 
The building marked A is the Ministry of War: B, the Cliurch of St. Peter. 


hand corner are seen the ftuttering leaflets beariag the poet’s message to earth. 


enemy and the most bitter; to laugh 
at the price you have placed on his 
head—Gabriele d’Annunzio.’ Again 
the unmistakable flourish, the true 
sign-manual of the temperamental- 
ist who lives for his emotions and for 
the living, and asks that 
every moment shall be fully charged 
with consciousness. Contrast the 
British affair of the Mole at Zee- 
brugge! The British way is to un- 
derline the wordless message with a 
parting shot: but the Italian flourish 
has a picturesque flavor of its own. 

**Moreover, they tell stories in 
Italy of d’Annunzio’s exploits in the 
field at the beginning of the war, 
when he sought death and found it 
not as a junior offcer with his regi- 
ment. Infantryman, motor - boai 
passenger, indomitable flier—there is 
a superb record for a luxury-loving 
poet, who, when the war broke out, 
had passed his fiftieth birthday. 
D’Annunzio is now fifty-four years 
of age, and he said to a friend the 
other day: ‘Every time I go off on 
an expedition I hope it will be my 
last. That is the reason of my fear- 
lessness. The finest end I wish for 
is to die for my country.’”’ 


sense of 


The Telegraph is made happy by 
the reflection that men who dare to 
speak out their inmost thoughts like 





PLANE. that are often denied the boon they 
In the upper right crave. It sees the poet’s mission 
in behalf of his countrymen still 





Daily Telegraph in the case of Capt. Gabriele d’Annunzio. His 
flight over Vienna was noted with American comment: in our 
issue of August 31, and the message he dropt from the skies was 
given in a translation from // Progresso Italo-Americano (New 
York). The London Telegraph hails -d’Annunzio’s exploit as 
“‘Brooke’s phrase translated into action—poetie action—a true 
theme for an exultant outburst of lyrical song.”” The mere 
triumph over nature—‘‘seven hundred miles, with two-cressings 
of the snowy Alps and the head of the stormy Adriatic ’’—is 
achievement enough, remarks the astonished writer; but ‘‘it is 
the airman himself and the idea of the exploit, and its perfect 
finish and artistry, which raise it to its peculiar pinnacle.”” We 


read: 


““Others went with him and shared the dangers. But it is to 
d’Annunzio’s name that the legend will be attached; the feat will 
be his for all time. It is a great thing for a poet to have per- 
sonality; it is a great thing also for a poet with personality to 
belong to a nation like the Italian, which adores temperament, 
enthusiasm, and what to our more phlegmatic race seems. sheer 
theatricality. D’Annunzio_is a-master. of the: ground flourish. 








unfinished: 


**D’Annunzio will surely find that he has a message for his 
countrymen after the war as well worth saying and hearing as 
when Italy’s decision still hung in the balance. It is probably 
true to say that the burning words which he addrest: to his 
countrymen and countrywomen during those critical days 
wielded a far more profound inf'uence in Italy than the words of 
any of her statesmen. A poet in Italy may still be a true maker. 
There must be many in this country who remember the lyrical 
frenzy: with which he denounced the historic crimes of Austria 
against Italy at the Garibaldi celebrations at Genoa, and the 
wild excitement which they created throughout the length and 
breadth of the Peninsula. And ever since that hour it has been 
d’Annunzio’s high mission to be an example of daring and con- 
tempt of death, to keep bright the vision of the Greater Italy 
in the eyes of those of his countryren who may have been 
tempted to despondency by hope long deferred and by unlooked- 
for misfortunes. To the Italian nation throughout the war 
d’Annunzio has: been a perpetual inspiration. True, he is still 
looked askance at in certain quarters. Some of his novels 
figure, we believe, on the ‘Index’—but there is brave company 
even there. Moralists used to shake their heads over much of 
his work, and, to be quite frank, they could often make out a 
good ease for some of their objections. D’Annunzio was once 
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classed among the Deecadents! At least he has oytlived that 
temporary phase. There is nothing suggestive of Decadence 
in a flight to and from Vienna through seven hundred miles of 
air. The erities have said of him that he is supreme in his 
art, but along the lower levels; that his genius does not carry 
him to the holy places and to the sanctuaries of life; that he is 
an idealist only of what is seen and heard. But they grant him 
a magical style, an irresistible eloquence, a wondrous color, and 
a flaming passion, and since Italy entered the war he has placed 
all these gifts unreservedly at the service of the land which is 
still a great mother of men. What our stolid British authori- 
ties would have done with a d’Annunzio, if one had happened to 
be born among us, we do not know. ‘Nor will we speculate. 
But happy Italy! whose supreme living master of the spoken 
word is permitted to ‘live poetry,’ as d’Annunzio has been 
living it, and to thrill with glorious bursts of patriotic song 
other nations than his own.” 





GERMAN WAR-SLANG 


T IS SAID THAT GERMANS listening in on the lines of 
I the American forces in some sectors would think that the 

Americans were an army of lunaties, granting that the 
eavesdroppers had only a knowledge of straight English. The 
language overheard is a deliberate fabrication and makes sheer 
nonsense without the key. It is intended to lead “ Heinie” 
This is not, of course, the language of slang, which grows 
The German, 


astray. 
up spontaneously and is full of imaginative color. 
too, has also evolved a language since the war began, and a 
scrutiny of the new words gives an interesting insight into the 
psychology of the inventors. The largest collection of these 
words has been made by a Frenchman, Mr. René Delcourt, 
interpreter of the first class and regional interpreter of the 
eleventh region. His accumulations, made from prisoners and 
from war-time newspapers and books, is published in Paris under 
a title which may be translated as ‘‘ Expressions of German and 
Austrian Slang.”” Some weeks ago we gave in this department 
some specimens of ‘“‘gun slang’; but from the new work Mr. 
Solomon Eagle has gleaned for The New Statesman (London) 
The book, we 
are told, divides its subject matter into (1) French Slang, (2) 
Prewar Barrack Slang, (3) Student Slang, (4) Popular Ex- 
pressions of Berlin and Alsace, (5) Expressions from Prisoners 
of War Depots. Mr. Eagle says: 


many curious terms in this and in other fields. 


‘We begin, for instance, with surnames for various branches 
of the service. The chasseur is ‘der Quak-Quak’; telephonists 
are ‘Bruder von der Quasselstrippe’ (chatter-line); automo- 
bilists are ‘Stinksacke’ and ‘Benzinhusaren.’ Engineers are 
called, among other things, ‘Stinktiere,’ ‘Stachelsechweine,’ and 
‘Erdminnchen’; the gunners are ‘die Bummsképfe.’ There 
is a special name for Landsturmers with many children: ‘ Armeo- 
lieferanten’ (army contractors), and for men in the clothing 
office there is the cumbersome title of ‘Nihmaschinen geweh- 
rabteilung.’ Among equipment slang is ‘der Maulkorb’ (jaw- 
basket) for the gas-mask, and ‘die Gewittertulpe’ (storm-tulip) 
for the steel helmet; and the numeraus nicknames for superior 
officers include ‘der Kommissjesus’ for chaplain and ‘Lieber 
Gott’ for lieutenant. The Iron Cross is ‘das Vereinabzeichen.’ 

“The Zeppelin is known as ‘England’s Schrecken’ (England’s 
Terror). Entente airmen are ‘die Habichte’ (the hawks), and 
an airman who comes regularly over the German lines is ‘der 
Stammgast’ and ‘der Abonnent’ (the regular subscriber). . . . 
Where our men use words like ‘crump’ and ‘Jack Johnson,’ 
the Germans speak of ‘schwarze Biester,’ ‘schwarze Siue,’ 
and ‘Marmeladeneimer.’ For shrapnel the Germans use 
‘Tsching-bum’; and they have onomatopaic words in great 
plenty for every sort of missile, starting, in flight, and landing. 
Our own modern ‘whiz-bang’ and older ‘pompom’ are put in 
the shade by ‘Ratsche-bum,’ ‘Huhle-huhle,’ and others. Our 
‘Archie’ is known as a ‘Wau-Wau’; and ‘die Bulldogge,’ sur- 
prizingly, is nothing English, but an Italian gun in southern 
Tyrol. The many names for a machine gun include ‘alte 
Weibergosche’ (gossiping- hag), ‘Totenorgel’ (death-organ), 
‘Maihmaschine’ (mowing-machine), ‘Fleisechhackmaschine,’ and 
‘Kaffeemiihle’ (coffee-mill), a list which illustrates both German 
romanticism and German realism. A dugout is ‘Heldenkeller’ 
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—hero-cellar. To die is ‘Krepieren.’ The veterinary surgeon 
is ‘der Pferdeschlichter,’ and a man who reports himself sick 
has the extremely epigrammatic title of ‘der Aspirinaspirant.”’ 


Heinie, we are told, has slang names for every sort of troops: 


“The English soldier is ‘Tommy’ and ‘the footballindian,’ 
which is pretty clumsy. The Russian is known as Ivan and 
‘the running association’; the French are, among other things, 
the Ohlalas (derived from the cries of their wounded), the 
Wulewuhs and the Parlewuhs, which last is a traditidnal English 
name for them. The German soldier’s descriptions of his food 
draw freely on words like ‘shrapnel’ and ‘granite’; he calls a 
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On which d’Annunzio could as easily have dropt a bomb as his 
leaflets. This view was taken during the flight. 











potato a ‘field-gray.’ (In several of these phrases about food 
the word ‘naplii’ appears, which is the German version of 
‘napoo,’ both English and Germans having collared the same 
French term.) <A cigar is a ‘gas-bomb,’ and cigarets are ‘Spreit- 
zen’ and ‘Stibechen.’ 

“For our own ‘arm-chair 
‘beer-table strategist’; they would. 
formed some French place-names. 
and Plugstreet, so theirs speak of Genua (Quesnoy), Neu- 
schrapnell (Neufchatel), and Biarenschiss (Pérenchis). The 
chalky positions on the Western Front are called ‘white-works.’ 
The cavalry call the infantry ‘Hurrahkanaille,’ another name 
for the infantry being ‘Kilometerschwein.’ The infantry retort 
with ‘Flying Dutchmen.’ Companies of small men (the analogy 
is to our own 1914 bantam battalions) are called ‘Fummelkork’; 
also ‘Brotbeutelhupser.’ Galicia is called Galilee on account 
of the number of Jews there. To shirk is ‘sich aalen.’ Naval 
officers are called—this is queer—‘die Nelsons’; and, according 
to Mr. Delcourt, if a German soldier wants to say ‘you won’t 
come it over me with your airs,’ he says (or did in the barracks 
before the war) ‘du militérisches Kultursechwein.’ This phrase 
might have been concocted by an Englishman knowing no other 
German words than those, and sounds too good to be true. For 
the rest I observe that no other two syllables occur anything like 
so frequently as ‘stink’ and ‘schwein.’”’ 


strategist’ the Germans have 
Their soldiers have trans- 
As ours speak of Wipers 
































































































RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 

















says a chaplain who has seen service with them; but 
they want the real kind of talk. ‘‘ You can not fool the 
boys with pulpit camouflage,’ he avers, and backs this up by 
the statement that boys will leave a “hut” in flocks if they are 


€)- FIGHTING MEN are keen to talk about religion, 






THE KIND OF RELIGION THE SOLDIERS WANT 


unmanly actions which bring defeat, and praise the practical and 
virile virtues. As one chaplain writes: ‘I believe nearly all live 
partly by faith in a good God. I have never found men afraid 
to die, even tho they were afraid before battle. As to the 
standards by which they live, I should say they are the sanctions 
of group morality. They have very lax ideas about drunkenness 
and sexual irregularity, but they 
have very strict ideas about the 








sacredness of social obligations 
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Altar candlesticks, crucifixes, and bells removed by Germans and assembled near Oulchy-le-Chateau for them whiz by as fast as they 
shipment into Germany to be melted down for munitions. The hasty retreat frustrated this purpose ° “- ° . 
like, all the while saying that the 


within the groups to which they 
belong. I would mention sheer 
fear of publie opinion as one of 
the great weaknesses of the men. 
They would rather be in the 
fashion than be right. And 
most of them have been hard. 
ened—tho not necessarily in a 
bad sense.’” 





A letter from a son to his 
mother published in the New 
York Sun may give some in- 
sight into the religious status of 
this majority. The writer is ob 
viously of the Catholic faith: 
Dear Moruer: FRANCE. 

Just back from the front line 
after ten days of it, and must 
say that I believe that only the 
prayers that have been said for 
my benefit are responsible for 
my coming out safe and sound. 
I was just missed by a hair by 
no less than a score of bullets, 
and a grenade broke a foot away 
from me and wounded a couple 
of men farther away than my- 
self, but we succeeded in break- 
ing up a raid without losing any 
of our men. [ learned _ that 
ducking was useless, and now 
can keep my head up and let 





enemy could not hit the side ofa 

























not given the real thing. From such and other signs, writers on 
the religious status of the soldier come to conclusions of a various 
nature. Religious papers are hesitant about granting too much 
to appearances. Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy, writing in The Chris- 
tian Work (New York), thinks that ‘‘one-tenth of the total 
number in the Army would probably be out-and-out Christians, 
strengthened by the severe discipline of war and living under 
distinctly Christian standards.” He also finds that the ‘‘rot- 
ters,”” the men who “‘set the evil standards of the camp and whose 
conduct is almost altogether selfish and materialistic,’’ number 
also about one-tenth. Between these two extremes are the 
great majority whom he finds it difficult to classify. He adds 
that if these men are not saved, they are at least salvable, and he 
thus appraises their ‘“‘moral standards.” 

“They are not definitely Christian. Rather, they have a 
military, material standard of the type of a somewhat primitive 
social group. Their expressions unconsciously reveal their judg- 
ments. Their constant demand of one another is ‘to play the 
game,’ that is, to play fair and to do one’s part in order to win 
the game for the good of all. Anything which harms, hinders, or 
endangers another, which brings suffering to one’s fellows or 
defeat to one’s side, is not playing the game. They condemn 








house from fifty yards away. ... 

‘From the time night falls-until dawn there’s no telling what 
pain or blaze of death is waiting for those who tensely watch 
and listen; and if ever prayers were said with fervor and sit- 
cerity, those that I said just before going on watch at night and 
those at daybreak in thanksgiving for having been spared my 
life surely were. God was with me all right, and I seemed to 
know it, for I was not overawed or very nervous at any time 
and was confident I had been endowed with the courage and 
cool-headedness necessary to get me through safely. 

‘*T will drop a line to Fr. G. and tell him how much his prayer 
are appreciated. 

“‘Your signature was as steady as ever. Well, that’s the way 
to keep it, for what’s the use of grieving for one far away but 
who is beside you in spirit all the time, acting upon what seems 
to be your good judgment. 

‘Tell the boys I’m the same guy as ever, but a lot tougher than 
my letters show, and I could put a German to sleep for keeps for 
just showing himself, and any further promotion I get will be for 
what I did under fire. 

‘“‘With best wishes for good health and luck to all, I am you 
loving ** Son.” 


The revelations that clergymen and camp-workers are getting 
of the boys is regarded by the Minneapolis Journal as a “‘redix 
covery of religion.”” And this rediscovery carries the hint to 
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church people that real religion, and not entertainment, is what 
is desired in the pulpit. The Journal also draws upon the 
experiences of an army chaplain: 


‘One of the religious services they had been accustomed to 
open with fifteen minutes of ‘movies,’ on the assumption that the 
boys would not attend if they were not entertained. Noticing 
an uneasiness during the ‘movie’ time, a preacher decided one 
day to try an experiment. He put the question to the men 
themselves: 

*** Boys, I’m here to tell you something about religion. Would 
you like to have me begin right away, or will you have a ‘movie’ 
film first?’ 

‘‘A tall, raw-boned soldier boy stood up in the audience. 

***No hell with ‘‘movies,’’’ he said. ‘Let’s hear about religion.’ 

*‘Another less discriminating preacher was scheduled for a 
twenty-minute address. A splendid ‘atmosphere’ had been 
created for him. Half a dozen rousing hymns had been sung, a 
lad from the service had made a manly prayer for divine guidance 
and assistance, and the ‘set-up’ was perfect. Five hundred boys 
waited eagerly to hear something live and genuine, something 
that would brace and strengthen them in their homesickness 
and in their sacrifice. 

‘Then the preacher arose and spent the first ten minutes of his 
twenty in telling the boysfunny stories! Funny stories for hearts 
that were yearning for reality! He was annoyed, too, because 
so many of the boys ‘walked out on him.’ They had not gone 
there to be entertained. They longed to hear the simple, sincere, 
and elemental truth of religion from a real man who had suffered, 
thought, and won his way to sincere conviction. 

“This American chaplain finally came to the conclusion that 
his boys did not need to hear warnings about drink, gambling, 
or women. Those warnings came with better grace from other 
instructors. They did not go to service to be entertained or 
to be flattered and told how fine they were, or to listen to stories. 
These things they had heard till they were tired of them. Strange 
to say, what they did want was religion, the real things of the 
soul, without camouflage of any kind. 

**Considering it in the pauses of his work, this chaplain has 
come to the conclusion that the reason so many persons do not 
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Canadian official photograph. Copyriglited by Western Newspaper Union. 

ANOTHER PILE OF CHURCH ORNAMENTS, 
Recaptured by Canadians before the Germans had time to dispatch 
them to the melting-pots. An altar-cloth was used to wrap them up. 











go to church is because of the attempts to entertain them, to 
camouflage religion with stories, with professional singing, with 
‘social activities.’ Personally he says that his preaching after 
the war will not be the same. He will tell the pure story of 
undefiled religion so far as in him is.” 


CLEARING THE CHURCH OF SLACKERS 


LACKING IS NOT IN FAVOR within the ministry of 
to-day. President Stewart, of Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, would post a notice over the gateway of every 
seminary, ‘“‘No Slackers Need Apply.” This, too, is in face 
of the fact that there is a notable shortage of men for the ministry. 
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THE GOLD VASE OF ST. CREME, 
From Soissons Cathedral, hammered down to fit a German pack. 











Methodists evidently share this Presbyterian sentiment, for 
the members of the Southern New Jersey Conference in 
Philadelphia resolved that they do not wish to be exempted 
from military service because of their calling. They pay tribute 
to the Government for offering them the chance to stand apart, 
and admit the need of “‘sustaining moral and spiritual forces at 
home.” 
professions full partnership in the task of making the world 
Stewart 


But their souls ery out ‘‘to share with all men of all 


safe for democracy and little children.”” As Dr. 
puts it, ““Better that there be no students for the ministry 
than that the sacred office be filled with moral and physical 
The Presbyterian Advance (Nashville), commenting 


on this, says: 


cowards.”’ 


“The fundamental need of the Church is not ministers, but 
men. It needs, badly needs, men who give themselves to the 
gospel ministry; but it does not need, and we are reasonably 
sure that it does not want, ministers who are not men. The 
Church should be exceedingly careful these days about ac- 
cepting as candidates for the ministry any physically able men 
that come under the draft age. Let there be no encouragement 
of mollycoddlism.” 


The New York Tribune, noting the action of the Methodists, 
assures them that no one would say that the clergy have not 
been doing their share: 


“The long list of Army chaplains and Y. M. C. A. workers 
would give the lie to such an assertion: Nor are these 
by any means without the danger-line, as many tales of 
simple heroism have shown. But the Methodist brethren 
are quite obviously very militant members of the church 
militant. That reference to ‘little children’ shows what they 
are thinking of. It is the dearest wish of their hearts to play 
a personal part in visiting vengeance upon the murderers and 
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ravishers who have sent hundreds of little children to death in 
sinking ships or open boats and who have made a shambles of 
Belgium. At ordinary times they would shrink from the shed- 
ding of blood. They would think it unbecoming to the cloth. 
They would not appeal to the example of Leonidas Polk, the 
fighting bishop of our Civil War, or to the remoter one of Henry 
Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, who took arms to put down Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion. He met and defeated the rebels in the field, 
took them prisoners, gave them absolution, and sent them to 
the gallows. 

“This combination of the spiritual and the secular arm was 
unusual even in those days, tho more than one medieval prelate 
served his time as a soldier. No doubt the fighting parsons of 
Philadelphia will be willing to pray for the Huns, but the char- 
acter of their resolution seems to show that they are far more 
anxious to kill them.” 

The Monitor (Catholic, Newark) looks from quite another 
angle: 

“*We have not heard any great outery on the part of the lay 
brethren against the desire of their brothers of the pulpit, nor 
have we read of any unusual accession of clerical-clad recruits 
to the Army or Navy. We imagine that the resolution was a 
piece of patriotic camouflage which accomplished its object by 
publication. It was hot air served in cold print. 

“We find it difficult to imagine just how our Methodist 
brethren regard their vocation and mission. Has religion so 
declined in their churches that they no longer need any authori- 
tative representatives? Is Methodism so dead that it will not 
hear the voice of the exhorter? Have the ministers lost faith 
in their own teachings, or have the people lost confidence in the 
ministers? Can the churches get along without the ministers? 
Or may the churches be as well closed as open? 

“Suppose that all the Methodist ministers, appreciating the 
generous spirit of the South Jersey Conference, went to the 
war as common soldiers, would not the Methodist forees at 
home seatter, the membership decline, the spiritual life of the 


people suffer, the whole Methodist system crumble? Or did . 


the resoluting ministers feel that the churches on the whole 
could get along just as well without them? 

“Their resolution has certainly raised a deadly dilemma for 
them to face. 

“We are of opinion that there are chaplaincies in the Army 
and in the Navy where a zealous Methodist minister might do 
good. There are many thousand earnest Methodists enrolled 
in the Ameriean service. Are the Methodist ministers following 
their soldiers and sailors like the American priests? A zealous 
chaplain in the trenches and where the bombs break and scatter 
is worth his weight in gold. His value far exceeds that of the 
ordinary fighting man, for he can put spirit into a whole com- 
pany or an entire section of the line. We are reading every day 
of Catholic priests with the men right on the firing-l ne. They 
are gathering precious crosses of honor and valor every day and 
winning the love and reverence of the soldiers irrespective of their 
religious beliefs and the praise and commendations of the officers 
in command. 

“Or are the Methodist ministers satisfied to be swallowed up 
as assistants in the Y. M. C. A.? 

**How we would admire that patriotic conference of Methodist 
ministers down Jersey if they had forwarded a resolution to 
Washington, asking that at the earliest moment they be sent to 
the trenches in France as bearers of spiritual comfort to the 
Methodist boys fighting, dying for their country! 

“But unless Methodism is bankrupt, there is still work at 
home even for a Methodist minister.” 





AUTOCRATIC TREND IN RELIGION—While the world is 
being made safe for democracy, the Church is taking a contrary 
tendency. No proposal of Church union, such as seems most 
imminent in England, involves the dropping of episcopacy, 
points out The Christian Century (Chicago). This organ, which 
describes itself as ‘‘an undenominational journal of religion,” 
looks upon episcopacy as “‘standing in the road of the democracy 
which characterized Jesus Christ and his apostles.” It goes 
further: 

“‘In England to-day there is the greatest opportunity since 
the time of Cromwell of uniting the Christian forces. The 


non-conformist denominations, tho as prosperous as the state 
ehureh in most regards, and numerically about as strong, are 











yet willing to merge their individuality in the state church. . . . 
In the name of efficiency, many denominations are getting 
more centralization of ecclesiastical. power. In recent years 
Disciples, Baptists, and Congregationalists have organized 
national conventions, and to these conventions are being ac- 
corded more and more leadership in the life of the denomina- 
tion. How easy it is for a seeming democracy in religion to 
become an oligarchy and at last a tyranny is only too well 
illustrated by the history of the Church. 

“Those who hold the social view of religion insist that re- 
ligion shall always embody the highest ideals of the social 
structure. Should the Church of Jesus Christ these days fail 
to convince the world that it is a truly democratic institution, 
then we may look for new religious organizations to arise (as 
proposed even now by some literary men), and if these were 
democratic and in other ways serviceable, one could imagine 
an era of eclipse for Christianity. 

“Our task is to define what true democracy in religion is. 
Certainly it could involve no coercion of opinion. There must 
be room for the free expression and activity of lay as well as 
clerical elements in the Church. There must be the respect 
for human life of every sort and the sympathy without which no 
individual and no church can claim to be democratic in spirit.” 





PREPARING THE “NEW ERA” 
‘i THE PRESENT CRISIS is more than military 


is realized by most. The Presbyterians see it as the 

beginning of a ‘‘new era,’”’ and they have already set in 
motion the wheels of a ‘‘movement”’ bearing this phrase for a 
title. It is a “‘harmonizing of all the agencies” of the Church 
—dealing first with ‘“‘the fundamental teachings and motives 
of Christianity.” After this it is promotive—‘‘seeking to 
arouse the Church to the needs of the age, and to do her duty to 
meet these needs, and to arouse her to furnish the means re- 
quired.” “The New Era,” says The Presbyterian (Phila- 
delphia), “‘is a challenge to the whole Chureh to renew her 
faith and knowledge of her Lord, and enter upon a new obedi- 
ence to his will, new fellowship in his suffering, and a new sense 
of the power of his resurrection’ The Presbyterian Church 
invites her evangelical sisters to join her, the Philadelphia organ 


observing: 


** After the war is over a new era will be upon the world. Men 
everywhere are endeavoring to forecast this era, and determine 
its needs, and the means and measures of meeting these needs. 
No man or set of men are competent to make an accurate analy- 
sis of the forces and conditions which all feel confident are now 
approaching and about to assert themselves. Some are con- 
fident that it will be chiefly politieal, and its leading questions 
will be those of Nationalism and Internationalism. Others 
speak of it as fundamentally a question of righteousness. But 
the conception of righteousness presented is rather that of the 
Jew, ‘the righteousness which is of the law,’ not the righteousness 
of the Christian, which is ‘the righteousness of God by faith in 
Jesus Christ’; it is rather an indefinite abstract—righteousness 
growing out of the faculty of conscience, which recognizes the 
existence of right and wrong, without any law or knowledge of 
the will of God to determine what is right and what is wrong. 
But the more rational and comprehensive view of the crisis and 
the coming era is that of a renewed conflict between Christianity 
and heathenism. The outburst of heathenism has manifested 
itself in its terrible atrocities and its determination to rob man- 
kind of liberty and to subject them to the cruel powers of a world- 
imperialism. Christian states have risen in the divinely ap- 
pointed use of the sword to check and subdue these physical and 
military outrages. When this is accomplished it will be the duty 
of the Christian Church to reconstruct in faith and morals the 
new age on the basis and through the power of the fundamental 
truths revealed by Jesus Christ. This will require the develop- 
ment in the Church of a renewed knowledge of the fundamentals 
of the faith. The generation which is now passing neglected 
the work of instruction in these fundamentals, and gave itself to 
mechanical administration and nervous action, with weak 
convictions. When the Church is thus renewed in her faith and 
knowledge of her Lord, she will be ready for response to the 
pressing appeal of the New Era. Then she must be shown the 
great needs of the age and the world, and her duty to meet them.” 
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THE SUGAR SITUATION 


what have you always done with it? ...... 
Exactly so. And yet the school children of Paris found 

a different way to behave one day last winter. These boys and 
girls had been invited to a luncheon-party by the Red Cross, 
and at the end of it each was given a lump of sugar—a rare 
treat for them. But did they eat it? Not they. Those lumps 
of sugar were carefully tucked away and taken home to be sent 
later to their heroes—bearded and brave fathers and uncles and 
big brothers—who were at the front fighting for France. 

Can any one—hboy or girl, or father or mother—have that in- 
cident in the back of his head and still say: 

“T realize that I can have two pounds of sugar a month, or what 
amounts to six level teaspoons of it 


[ THE PAST, when any one has given you a lump of sugar, 


across the water, while Java is the one three times as far off. 
If we, through our thoughtlessness or greed, force the Allies to 
send ships all the way to Java for sugar there will be just that 
much less shipping available to earry soldiers and guns and 
ammunition across the ocean. 

In short, in the time a ship would take to bring a ship-load of 
sugar from Java to England, it could be carrying one load of 
sugar, one of soldiers, and one of guns from New York to England 
or Franee. 

AMERICA THE SOLUTION—Because of the shipping situa- 
tion we must share sugar with the Allies as we have been sharing 
our wheat. To deny them this sugar is not merely to withhold 
the sugar; it also | means the slowing up of troop movement and 
necessary equipment. 

Shall we fail in this, merely because 





every day. But that’s not enough. 
I want more’’? 

Can any one say that and still 
elaim to be a patriotic American, try- 
ing to do his share toward winning 
the war? 

Learn the facts in the ease and see 
what you think. 

FORMER SOURCES OF ALLIED 
SUGAR—Two thousand one hundred 1. 
and ninety teaspoons of sugar a year! 
That’s what the two-pound-a-month 
allowance gives one. Such an intake 
of sugar for the human system does 
not seem like any great sacrifice in 
these war-days. To one who really 
understands all the cireumstances it 
seems generous. 


carrying fleet. 


are very large. 


be 


with sugar. 


ov 


But “‘cireumstances”’ is a dull and 6. 
eolorless word to describe anything 
so interesting and important as the y A 


reasons why this country has to be 





WHY MUST I USE 
ONLY TWO POUNDS OF SUGAR 
A MONTH? 


SEVEN WHYS FOR SHORT SUPPLIES: 


Our great war-program has reduced our sugar- 
2. The sugar requirements of our overseas army 


3. Our own sugar-crop is less than we expected. 
. The small island, Cuba, must feed the world 


. We have diverted 50,000 tons of sugar shipping 
in order that Belgium should have food. 
Germans have destroyed sugar-beet fields and 
factories in northern France and Italy. 
More than 50,000,000 pounds of sugar have been 


sunk off our shores by German submarines. 


as a nation we have drifted along year 
after year indulging to our fill an ap- 
petite for sweets? 

We have only a limited amount of 
sugar to share. Most of our cane- 
sugar comes from Cuba and Hawaii. 
That fact alone puts a tax on our 
shipping, without permitting us to 
turn to the East Indies. 

So we must share the sugar we have. 

And we must do it by keeping in- 
side a limit of two pounds of sugar a 
month to each person. It would be 
possible to put every man, woman, 
and child in the country on such an 
obligatory sugar ration. But how 
much better—how much more fitting 
in a country which claims to be heart 
and soul for aiding the Allies—to 
have this a voluntary ration, an 
honor ration. 

Such a saecrifiee—or rather, such a 








sparing in the use of sugar. 

To understand why we must go 
without sugar and ship it overseas instead, it is necessary first to 
know where the Allies used to get their sugar-supply before the war. 

It was not from us. France and Italy used to raise their own 
sugar. England got some from the British West Indies, and 
imported large quantities from Java; but more than half En- 
gland’s total came from the German Empire 

That was before the war. How do matters stand now? The 
sugar-production in France and Italy has dropt to less than a third 
of what it used to be, owing to crop failures, labor shortage, the inroads 
of the German hordes and their destruction of the sugar-beet fields 
and factories in northern France and Italy. Thus France and Italy 
must get sugar from us. Nor does England fare better, for obviously 
her German channels of supply are closed. 

THE PROBLEM TO-DAY—But why—asks the person who 
realizes the fact that there is a quantity of sugar in Java—why 
ean not the Allies get all the sugar they need from Java and the 
East Indies? Why must they depend on the United States? 

There are two reasons: The ship shortage and the need for speed. 

Imagine a parallel. A large lumber-camp, located on a great 
lake and hemmed in by woods, must get all its food-supplies by 
water. It can go to one of two points: a town five miles away or 
another fifteen miles distant. There are only a certain number 
of boats in the camp, and most of these are sorely needed to bring 
in lumbermen and all sorts of tools and machinery. In such an 
emergency the lumber-camp naturally turns to the town five miles 
across the water for food instead of to the one fifteen miles away. 
But suppose that nearer town refuses to share its food. It then 
becomes necessary to go three times as far for the provisions and, 
because of the extra time involved, to use three times as many 
boats to get the food needed for any given month. This means 
that the lumber-camp will have just that number of boats less 
to use in bringing men and machinery. 

Such, in a rough sense, is the Allies’ position to-day. They 
correspond to the lumber-camp. We are the town five miles 





privilege—will entitle us to sit ata 
eommon table with England, France, and Italy. Altho, even 
so, France and Italy will be eating less sugar than we. 

THE PROBLEM AND THE PRIVILEGE—Such is the sugar 
situation to-day. Of course, this is not the whole story. For 
instance, there is the submarine menace, which has destroyed 
more than 50,000,000 pounds of sugar off our coast. There are 
the 50,000 tons of sugar shipping diverted from that business in 
order that Belgium may have food. And finally, there is the 
fact that our own sugar-crop was less than expected. 

But these are only incidents which intensify the world situa- 


tion. The big problem for us is to get the sugar and ship it 
abroad. The methods of distributing to sugar trades and 


dealers in this country, the small necessary increase in price, 
the thousand-and-one ways sugar may be saved at home, 
even the reasons why soldiers need more sugar than civilians, 
are all, comparatively speaking, details, tho they will be dis- 
eust later. 

The ‘American people did what was needed to provide wheat 
for the Allies last winter and spring. They can do it with sugar, 
provided they will adhere to the necessary program with patri- 
otism, honor, and an unfailing spirit of cooperation. The whole 
matter is summed up by the incident of the French children and 
their lumps of sugar. They did not eat it; they sent it instead. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. From what two plants is sugar chiefly made? 
to a greater extent in this country? 

2. Write a brief paper on the sources and manufacture of sugar. 

3. Where are the West Indies? The East Indies? Java? | 

4. Are you and all your family living strictly inside the two- 
pounds-a-month honor ration? 

5. Do you know of any one who is exceeding his two-pound limit? 
Has he failed to understand the sugar situation, or is he merely 
selfish and greedy? 


Which is used 
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““He’s a hard proposition,” says your salesman, explaining 
why he didn’t get an order from Stubbs, of Stubbs & Co. 

Not much satisfaction there, even though you know the 
salesman worked hard. The fact remains that-he didn’t sell 
Stubbs, and naturally is inclined to blame Stubbs rather than 
himself, 

Perhaps neither was to blame. Stubbs may be a hard prop- 
osition for a salesman who takes a wrong political slant or who 
talks golf when Stubbs’ game is pinochle. He might be quite 
the opposite, if differently approached. 

Two things are necessary to insure a good prospect of sell- 
ing Stubbs next time. First, a correct line of information 
covering not only his business, but also his politics, religion, 
amusements, and hobbies. Second, a railroad ticket. With 
this equipment, an alert salesman will bring home the bacon. 

That is the purpose of the form shown here. It has spaces 
for filling in every essential fact that a salesman should know, 
in order to deal with a customer intelligently. 

Among the forms contained in the Hammermill Portfolios 
of Printing Suggestions is a report sheet for just this purpose. 
It is only one of many valuable methods of increasing office 
and factory energy which these portfolios present in concrete 
form. Write us, and we will send you the portfolio which 
will be of most help to you. 

The forms you receive will show you what Hammermill 
co-operation means to users of Hammermill Bond, and will also 
enable you to see and feel the quality of this high-grade paper. 
More and more, big business houses are standardizing their 
printing on one dependable paper. It pays, in the saving of 
printing worries and the assurance of maintained quality. Our 
watermark is your guarantee. 


We will send the entire set of Hammermill Portfolios to any printer who writes us 








HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY - ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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. O-key Sundstrand 


—only 4 
Square Inches! 


Old vs. New Way! 


IHINK of the lost motion—wasted effort—chances for 

mistakes—and useless eye strain—when striving for high 
speed the OLD way! Then picture how simple, quick and 
easy $5186.93—or any set of figures—is added the NEW 
Sundstrand way! You press the 5, then the 1, etc. The machine 
picks the proper column—same as natural figure writing. 

Let the SUNDSTRAND perform. on your figure work. You will see 


figures handled as you never thought possible with a mere machine. Ask 
for a demonstration. Request our main office at Rockford, IIL. 
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Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. Rockford TIL, USA. 


Sales offices and SERVICE STATIONS in principai cities 


















































CURRENT POETRY 





OETS may sing of the men at -the 

front with understanding and admira- 
tion, but unless they be at the front 
themselves something of the actual must 
necessarily be lacking from their lines. 
How the poet who is also the fighting 
man senses war is revealed in.a group of 
poems in The English Review (London, Sep- 
tember), all of which are written by men 
either in the army or navy service. A 
note of resignation to the lot that menaces 
the fighting man any hour is found in the 
following verses that have the quality of 
sincere prayer. 


BEFORE BATTLE 
C. NEVILLE BRAND, Sus-LizvuT., R.N.V.R. 


Shall God, who planned the seasons, let me die? 
Then, if it must be so 

Let me go willingly, 

Feeling no hatred for my foe; 

Only content to know 

That there awaits me, somewhere far away, 

A happy band of friends 

Who died before me, who will say 

Sweet words of welcome when my anguish ends. 


Mr. Lawrence Binyon contributes to the 
London Times lines that show how those 
who have ‘“‘gone west” are linked with us 
who here remain. 

THE DEAD TO THE LIVING 
By LAWRENCE BINYON 
O you that still have rain and sun, 
Kisses of children and of wife, 

And the good earth to tread upon, 

And the mere sweetness that is life, 
Forget us not, who gave all these 
For something dearer, and for you! 

Think in what cause we crossed the seas! 
Remember, he who fails the challenge 
Fails us too. 


Now in the hour that shows the strong— 
The soul no evil powers affray— 
Drive straight against embattled Wrong: 
Faith knows but one, the hardest, way. 
Endure; the end is worth the throe. 
Give, give; and dare, and again dare! 
On, to that Wrong’s great overthrow! 
We are with you, of you; we the pain and 
Victory share. 


Macaulay, we all remember, said that in 
writing the ‘‘Lays of Ancient Rome”’ he 
had copied the manner of the penny 
ballads of London streets. Some captious 
critics refuse to consider the lays as 
genuine poetry, but as ringing verse they 
hold their place in English letters. An 
echo of them is found in the following lines 
that oddly enough constitute a lesson in 
war-geography : 

THE RIVERS OF FRANCE 
By H. J. M. 
The rivers of France are ten score and twain, 
But five are the names that we know, 
The Marne, the Vesle, the Ourcq, and the Aisne, 
And the Somme of the swampy flow. 


The rivers of France, from source to the sea, 
Are nourished by many a rill, 

But these five, if ever a drought there be, 
The fountains of sorrow would fill. 


The rivers of France shine silvery white, 
But the waters of five are red 

With the richest blood, in the fiercest fight 
For Freedom, that ever-was shed. 


The rivers of France sing soft as they run, 
But five have a song of their own, 

That hymns the fall of the arrogant one 
And the proud cast down from his throne. 


The rivers of France, all quietly take 
To sleep in the house of their birth, 

But the carnadined wave of five shall break 
On the uttermost strands of Earth. 
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Five rivers of France, see their names are writ 
On a banner of crimson and gold, 

And the glory of those who fashioned it 
Shall nevermore cease to be told. 


Active-service verse of varied quality 
makes up the body of a new volume by 
Ford Madox Hueffer, entitled ““On Heaven” 
(John Lane Company). From the Ypres 
salient he sends us these lines: 


YPRES SALIENT 
By Forp Mapox Hverrer 
O quiet peoples sleeping bed by bed 
Beneath gray roof-trees in the glimmering west, 
We who can see the silver-gray and red 
Rise over No Man's Land—salute your rest. 
O quiet comrades, sleeping in the clay 
Beneath a turmoil you need no more mark. 
We who have lived through yet another day 
Salute your graves at setting in of dark. 
And rising from your,beds or from the clay, 
You, dead, or far from lines of slain and slayers, 
Through your eternal or your finite day. 
Give us your prayers! 


\ striking contrast of the things seen 
day by day by the men at the front to the 
pictures that rise in their memories is 
presented in these very musical lines: 


THE IRON MUSIC 
By Forp Mapox HvEFFEk 
The French guns roll continuously 
And our guns, heavy, slow; 
Along the Ancre, sinuously, 
The transport wagons go, 
And the dust is on the thistles 
And the larks sing up on high . 
But I see the Golden Valley 
Down by Tintern on the Wye. 
For it’s just nine weeks last Sunday 
Since we took the Chepstow train, 
And I’m wondering if one day 
We shall do the like again; 
‘For the four-point-two's come screaming 
Through the sausages on high; 
So there's little use in dreaming 
How we walked above the Wye. 
Dust and corpses in the thistles 
Where the gas-shells bursi like snow 
And the shrapnel screams and whistles 
On the Becourt road below, 
And the High Wood bursts and bristles 
Where the mine-clouds foul the sky 
But I'm with you at Wyndcroft, 
Over Tintern on the Wye. 


The ruined windows and battered walls of 
Flanders are gracefully memorialized by 
Mr. Hueffer in the medium of poetry so 
frequently abused and supposed a modern 
discovery, free verse: 

THE OLD HOUSES OF FLANDERS 

By Forp Mapox HUEFFER 

The old houses of Flanders, 

They watch by the high cathedrals; 

They overtop the high town-halls; 

They have eyes, mournful, tolerant, and sardonic, 
for the ways of men ; 

In the high, white, tiled gables. 

The rain and the night have settled down on 
Flanders; 

It is all wet darkness; you can see nothing. 

Then those old eyes, mournful, tolerant, and 
sardonic, 

Look at great, sudden, red lights, 

Look upon the shades of the cathedrals; 

And the golden rods of the illuminated rain 

For a second. . . . 

And those old eyes, 

Very old eyes that have watched the ways of men 
for generations, 

Close for ever. 

The high, white shoulders of the gables 

Slouch together for a consultation, 

Slant drunkenly over in the lea of the flaming 
cathedrals. 

They are no more, the old houses of Flanders. 


Ditchling is not a world-famous town, 
but it must be a very attractive one to 
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Saves Time and Labor 


HESE high tension days, when information is 
needed, figures are wanted quickly and with the 
assurance that they are absolutely accurate. 


Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine will keep 
It saves 


your accounting work balanced all the time. 
time and labor and does awav with mistakes which cause 


exasperating delays 


Because Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine 
automatical!y provides a proof sheet of all entries it classi- 
fies the statistical information as it posts to the accounts. 


The Bookkeeping Machine is easy to operate. It is 
a time saver on order entering, billing, accounts receiv- 
able, accounts payable, payrolls, costs, expense or other 
accounting or statistical information of the kind and 
nature you require. Thousands are in use now in all 
lines and sizes of business. 


It will cost you nothing to get full particulars about 
Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine and how it 
wili help you get better results in your: accounting 
department—write direct or telephone our nearest office. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 
1032 Elliott Parkway Harrisburg, Pa. 
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To meet perfectly the 
peeseepante of each 
individual user, Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain 
Pen .is made in three 
types—Regular, Safety 
and Self-Filling. 


The Regular type, 


particularly in the 
larger sizes, is for those 
who do a great deal of 
writing, such as book- 
keepers and other cler- 
ical workers. 


The Safety type for 
soldiers, sailors, sales- 
men and women, as it 
may be carried in kit, 
grip or purse without 
spilling or danger of 
leakage. 


The Self-Filling type 
is the same reliable 
Waterman’s Ideal with 
the added convenience 
of filling automatically 
from any ink supply. 


Even the smaller 
sizes in all types carry 
a sufficient ink supply 
to write several thousand words 
before refilling. 


‘Waterman’s Ideal is the most 
useful of all presents because 
the gold point may be changed 
until the owner is entirely 
suited. 


$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up 


At best stores everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Company 
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judge from the verses it has inspired in 
Mr. Theodore Maynard’s graceful and 
hearty muse. We quote it from The New 
Witness (London): 
DITCHLING 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 

If, afterehaving lived in many towns, 

Such goodness comes to me 
That I might house beneath the noble Downs 

Beside an apple-tree; 


Then would I find in moon and candle-light 
A supper-table spread 
With Ditchling ham and ale for my delight, 
And honest Ditchling bread; 
And open to the kindly Sussex air 
My heart and window wide, 
That gentle thoughts might find me sleeping there, 
And I be satisfied. 


Among publications that war has 
brought into being is The Anglo-Italian 


Review (London), a monthly miscellany | 
The prose contri- | 


of prose and verse. 
butions are designed to strengthen the 
friendly relations between England and 


Italy and to convey useful information on | 


various topics to readers in both countries. 


As is meet, the verse consists of songs for | 
the song’s sake, and a charming speci- | 


men in the August issue is most likely the 
product of the editor, Mr. Edward Hutton, 
altho it is signed with initials only. 
EVENING AT VALLOMBROSA 
By E. H. 
The woods are very still, 
Dear, let us lie, 
Here or here, where you will 
Just you and I, 
Here or here, where you will, 
*Twixt the woods and the sky. 


The woods are very still. 
The valleys old 

The setting sun shall fill 
With glory and gold; 

And each beloved hill 
He shall enfold. 


The little old cities rare, 
Hidden at noon, 

Shall each shine forth and share 
His blessing soon; 

While over Florence fair 
Low sets the moon. 


The lingering day its sweet, 
Its last light strews, 

And heaven with silence meek 
The earth endues, 

While faint far towers repeat 
An angel’s news. 


The woods are very still. 
Here let us lie, 
Forgetting all the ill, 
Just you and I, 
Forgetting all the ill, 
*Twixt the earth and the sky 


One of the most ambitious efforts of Miss 
Florence Nash in ‘“‘June Dusk, and Other 
Poems” (Doran), and not by any means 
the least successful, is presented in the 
following— 

LINES TO A DEAD POET 
By FLORENCE NASH 
Come, hold my hand across the space of death, 
Dear, gentle singer whom I read so well, 
Surely mine anguish does inform you now 
Of all that love I had no chance to tell. 


Gather me close within your spirit’s arms, 
Soothing my fears with your enchanted hands, 
Whisper some song there was no time to sing 
Before your journey to the shadow-lands. 


Flowers were laid upon your last low bed, 
Soft-petaled violets of dusk-time hue, 

I have no knowledge where your grave may be, 
I only know it has not prisoned you. 


So hold my hand across the space of death, 
Soothing my fears with your enchanted hands, 
Tho in this life you knew not of my love, 
Such love must triumph in the shadow-lands. 








REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


NOTABLE NEW WAR-BOOKS 


I 
PROF. LAUGHLIN ON ECONOMIC AND FINAN- 
CIAL ASPECTS OF THE CONFLICT 

Laughlin, J. Laurence (Ph.D.). Credit of the 
Nations. A Study of the European War. 8vo, pp. 
xiv-406. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.50. 
Postage, 16 cents. 

The nations considered in this voiume 
are naturally Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States. Austria, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, and Russia are left out 
of account. The thesis of the book is that 
the ultimate causes of the war are to be 
found in economic conditions. The period 
1880-1910 was one of “‘unparalleled in- 
dustrial revolution,’’ which developed into 
a race for the foremost position. Power 
was created and manufactures grew, trans- 
portation by land and sea cheapened as 
science, industry, and commerce united 
their forces. The extension of commerce 
gave rise to an extension of credit, and this 
latter became dependent not on the 
amount of money available, but on the 
amount of goods produced or producible. 
Great Britain led in the development. 
Germany followed and was overtaking her 
rival, partly because government and busi- 
ness were allies. But she made the mis- 
take of assuming that she must own the 
territories from which raw materials were 
drawn and the markets where products 
were sold. Hence her desire for colonies. 
Ambitions grew out of her amazing success, 
the ery of ‘‘freedom of the seas” was 
raised, altho to the freedom which she 
already enjoyed—and this was complete— 
she owed in great part her advance during 
the last thirty years, an advance greater in 
proportion than that of any other nation. 
So that the present-day militarism of the 
Teutons is the result of industrial growth 
and power. Expansion south and east was 
the only vent before the war, hence the 
Central-Europe-Balkan-Turkey scheme— 
and the war considered solely as a means of 
economic aggression. 

That is Professor Laughlin’s diagnosis 
in his first chapter. In his second he shows 
that Lord Kitchener’s ‘‘men, munitions, 
and money,” as the basis of war-prosecu- 
tion, must be read ‘‘men, munitions, and 
eredit.””, One hundred billions at least 
are already spent, but no such amount of 
money existed, and there is more money 
in existence now than when the war began. 
Not money but wealth (‘‘goods in some 
form’) has been destroyed. So _ that 
“goods are primary; money and credit 
secondary,” and credit is present pur- 
chasing power. A government, in borrow- 
ing, transmutes its future production into 
present means of payment, employing 
private credit organizations and its citizens. 
The three factors of the huge financial 
operations of the war are (1) money, (2) 
eredit and banking, and (3) national fiseal 
operations (taxes, etc.). In peace waste 
lies in consumption that is superfluous— 
use of means beyond the actual necessi- 
ties for sustaining life. In war the waste 
is in the destruction not merely of wealth 
but of capital (¢.e., productive wealth). 
When the loss of goods depresses the 
amount available below the necessaries of 
life, below surplus wealth and the possi- 
bility of reproduction, credit falls and 
ultimately fails—unless the borrower can 
go elsewhere (as France and Great Britain 
to the United States). Hence huge 
debts alone will not end war; credit (which 
‘‘depends on normal productive power”’) 
must vanish. 

Now, how is it with Germany? Her 
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Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Saving $347.98 on One Drive—Through the G.T.M. 


The Blue Streak has already given three times 
the service of the expensive belts formerly used. 
Eight months used to be the maximum; the Blue 
Streak has already given two years—three times 
as much. If they were buying the old belts at 
present prices, enough to last two years would 
cost $388.80—showing a net saving of belting 
costs of $347.98 in two years on one drive. 


lt was the jump-saw drive. The Planters Lum- 
ber Company of Jeanerette, Louisiana, had tried 
all kinds of belts on it. But it was a very hard 
drive and it ate them up at an expensive rate. 
They grew hopeless after much experiment, con- 
tinued to buy the expensive belt that gave a max- 
imum of eight months’ service, and let it go at that. 
One day Mr. DeVerges called. He is a G.T.M— 
Goodyear Technical Man.. They asked him what 
price he could quote on belting for the jump-saw 
drive. He said he didn’t sell belts as a grocer 
sells sugar. 


Much of this saving is due to the G. T. M.'s serv- 
ice, to his careful analysis of conditions and ac- 
curate prescription of the right construction to 


They asked him what he meant. He explained meet them. He has since been asked to analyze 


the Goodyear Plan of Plant Analysis—of having 
a G. T. M. study each drive carefully and prescribe 
for it the Goodyear Belt especially manufactured 
to meet the conditions. They were interested 
—and took him to the jump-saw. 


He studied that drive. He noted the r.p.m.'s of 
the pulleys, the position of the idlers, the speed of 
the belt, the distance between centers, and the 
fluctuations of load when the saw was sawing 
or just running. Then he prescribed an 8-inch 
4-ply Goodyear Blue Streak. At present prices 
the amount required would cost $40.82. The 
double-belt they had been using would cost 
$129.60. And the real saving is far more than 
the difference between prices. 


other drives—has done it—has effected very real 
savings on them. He and many other G. T. M.'s 
can do the same for you. All of them have been 
trained in the Goodyear Technical School, all 
have had exacting experience in plants similar 
to yours. The G.T.M. service is free—for the 
economies it effects for purchasers are an unfail- 
ing assurance of continuously increasing business 
for us. Write today to make arrangements for 
a G. T. M. to analyze your worst belt-devourer. 
He will call on his next trip through your 
vicinity. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


BELTING - PACKING HOSE-VALVES 


GOOD 
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If you smoke 6 cigars a day— 
Smoke | about 10:30 A. M. 
3 from | P. M. (after meal) to 5 P. M. 
2 from 7 P. M. (after meal) to 10 P. M. 


If you smoke 5 cigars a day— 
Smoke | about 10:30 A. M. 
2 from | P. M. (after meal) to 5 P. M. 
2 from 7 P. M. (after meal) to 10 P. M. 


If you smoke 4 cigars a day— 
Smoke | about 10:30 A. M. 
1 about | P.M. (after meal). 
1 about 4:30 P. M. 
1 about 7 P. M. (after meal). 


If you smoke 3 cigars a day— 
Smoke none in the morning. 

1 about | P. M. (after meal). 
1 about 4:30 P. M. 

1 about 7 P. M. (after meal). 


If you smoke 2 cigars a day— 
Smoke | about | P. M. (after meal). 
1 about 7 P. M. (after meal). 


If you smoke | cigar a day— 
Smoke it after your heavy meal. 


% 


(1) Don’t smoke continuously. 

(2) —nor immediately before meals. 

(3) —nor immediately before retiring. 

(4) Always smoke slowly; it increases your enjoyment 
and is better for you. 

(5) Never onde the heavy, oily type of cigar 
at any time. 

% 


A good many cigar smokers smoke the wrong kind 
of cigar. A good many smoke at the wrong times of day. 
Some men do both. If smoking makes you nervous, it 
is most likely due to these practices. To help men 
smoke at the right time of day and to smoke the right 
kind of cigar, we have prepared the above suggestions. 
Keep them handy, and follow them as closely as you can. 

The Girard cigar, which we manufacture, is the 
most famous cigar in America today, because it “‘never 
gets on your nerves.”” And at the same time, it is 
a mellow, ripe, rich, delicious Havana smoke—-satisfying 
down to the last puff. 


Real Havana To retain its 
Broker size 1 lc goodness 


Any cigar dealer in America can sell you Girards. 
If he hasn't them in stock, he can get them for you 
from us. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
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Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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total debts surpass thirty billion dollars. 
Her gross income in normal times was ten 
billions and net income two billions. . Her 
normal budget was eight hundred million. 
Annual interest on debts before the last 
loan was one and a half billions. So that 
budget and interest already demand three 
hundred millions more annually than her 
net income when trade and industry were 
normal. When skilful management of 
present wealth fails, or present demand 
exceeds prospective production, or surplus 
above necessities is exhausted, that Ger- 
many must yield is the inference on this 
basis of calculation. 

The wealth of the United Kingdom 
(Great Britain) was put at eighty-two 
and one-half billions, and of the whole 
Empire at one hundred and twenty-five 
billions, with gross incomes of 10.6 billions 
and 17 billions, respectively. How has 
Great Britain financed the war? Chapter 
III is an illuminating discussion of the 
whole system of Great Britain’s huge 
financial and fiscal machinery, with her 
great bank in the foreground. And in 
connection with this goes a discussion of 
the rise in price of commodities. An 
analysis of this chapter would take much 
space. Sufficient to say, that power has 
mingled short-term obligations with long- 
term obligations, so that funding will 
commence soon after the war, with a 
eorresponding gradual reduction of  fixt 
charges. The conclusion is: “Of the 
ability of the English to carry this colossal 
war-debt there can be little doubt.” 

Chapter [IV deals with French money 
and eredit. A clear account is given of 
the entire body of agencies, with the 
resources, present and prospective, that 
lie behind the financing of the war, in- 
cluding the Bank of France. And the 
conclusion is that France is psychologically 
and economically able to carry her huge 
burden. 

Chapter V, on Germany, shows that 
her financial preparedness for a sudden war 
was a part of the whole scheme. She 
started with the advantage of knowing 
that war was coming. And her entire 
credit system was fitted to the immedi- 
ate emergency. But she did not expect 
so long a war. She has little support 
from the sale abroad of products of in- 
dustry and capital. The duration of the 
war depends upon psychological factors— 
the willingness of Germans to reduce 
consumption to the minimum of existence 

-and the.probabilities here are favorable 
to Germany through the settled dominance 
of government over individual initiative. 

Chapter VI deals with the United 
States. The analysis covers wealth, pro- 
duction, exports and ‘imports, and the 
entire ‘financial machinery employed in 
carrying on the operations just prior to and 
during the war, with the story of fluctu- 
ations in credits, balances, rates of ex- 
change, and trade in general. The national 
wealth in 1912 was estimated at one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven billions. We loaned 
to foreign Powers between August, 1914, 
and October, 1917, over four billions, and 
have not felt it. The possibility of finance 
ing the finish to a victory seems evident. 

The conclusion, then, seems to be (so 
far as general economic conditions indi- 
eate): the Allies (with the United States) 
are in a greatly superior condition. But 
the ultimate failure of Germany depends 
in part on the failure of psychological 
stamina in her people. If they endure a 
state of sustaining life nearly primitive, 
they may pull through. Military means are 
not here taken into account. 

One may not presume to praise Professor 
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Laughlin’s volume. All one can say. is that 
it is indispensable to those who study the 
war from the financial angle. The ap- 

pendix of documents, tables, etc., and the 
mers liberally supplied throughout the 
text are of the highest value. 


II 

MUNROE SMITH ON GERMANY’S GUILT 

Smith, Munroe. Militarism and Statecraft. 
eae » PP. 286. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. ‘ostage, 12 cents. 

That Bismarck has been known as the 
man of ‘‘ blood and iron,”’ in the sense that 
he was a militaristic instigator of wars, is 
due to regarding externals rather than to 
consideration of realities in his fixt policies, 
as shown in his diplomatic and political 
procedure. That his diplomacy had for its 
purpose to avoid wars when possible, that 
it was essentially non-aggressive, and that in 
contrast with it German diplomacy in post- 
Bismarckian Germany has tended con- 
sciously toward war under militaristic 
pressure, is Professor Smith’s principal 
thesis. The ‘Iron Chancellor,” he says, 
distinguished between ‘‘a policy that aimed 
to realize or defend national interests” 
(Interessenpolitik) and one which ‘aimed 
at power” (Machtpolitik), and he con- 
sistently ‘‘employed the latter term as 
one of censure.”” ‘‘Working for prestige’ 
(auf Prestige wirtschaften) was a phrase 
which he often used, and carried ‘‘a still 
stronger note of censure.”” Indeed, he 
constantly took account of ‘‘the imponder- 
ables,” i.e, of national or world-wide 
sentiment, conscience, resentment at ag- 
gressiveness, and the like. His ‘‘most 
famous saying”’ was: 

“If we attack, the whole weight of the 
imponderables, which weigh much heavier 
than material weights, will be on the side of 
our adversaries whom we. have attacked. 

. Suecess depends essentially upon the 
impressions that are produced in our own 
and other countries by the origin of the 
war; it is important that we be the ones 
attacked.” 

His constant efforts, therefore, made for 
the control of the militarists by the diplo- 
matic-political staffs, since the former are 
one-sided in their views and look only at 
immediate advantages. Had this wise rule 
been observed in 1914, Dr. Dernburg would 
not have been compelled to admit as early 
as 1915 that ‘““Germany has few friends 
in the world.” 

Professor Smith’s volume contains four 
essays: Military Strategy versus Diplomacy 
in Bismarck’s Time and Afterward; Diplo- 
macy versus Military Strategy, How the 
Central Empires Might Have Played the 
Diplomatic Game; The German Theory of 
Warfare and the Results of its Application, 
and German Land-Hunger and Other 
Underlying Causes of the War. The first 
develops the positions indicated above. 
The second we may call the final clinching 
of the proof of Germany’s guilt before the 
world in producing the blood-bath of the 
nations. The third is an examination from 
the standpoint of international law of the 
Teutonic theory of frightfulness and its 
normal consequences: 

‘Tn treating international law as negligi- 
ble; in ignoring the opinions, the senti- 
ments, and the conscience of neutral nations 
which’ express material and spiritual in- 
terests that are superior to the selfish inter- 
ests of any single state and are the reservoir 
from which new international law is steadily 
drawn—the German theory of warfare 
leaves out of its calculations no less a 
factor than the world.” 


The last essay is a keen analysis of 
motives as proved by claims and events. 
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Shoe Beauty 
is more than skin deep 


Forty long years of unremitting 
pursuit of the highest shoemaking 
ideals have resulted in Nettleton 
shoes being something better, some- 
thing beyond the usual footwear of 
commerce. 


We say there is a demonstrable 
higher quality in Nettleton leathers, 
welts, insoles, lining, shank, counter, 
heel and findings. There is a demon- 
strable greater skill in the cutting 
and fitting of Nettleton uppers, in the lasting, inseaming, 
stitching and finishing. This care in selecting materials, 
this exact workmanship is reflected in the utmost foot 
comfort, a recognized superendurance and the great 
genteelness of Nettleton appearance. 


The -perfection of these details is lost in the quiet re- 
finement of Nettleton elegance, but a careful appraisal 
will multiply your genuine appreciation of the minute 
thoroughness of our shoemanship. 


A trip to the Nettleton dealer in your city will acqu: tint 
you with the wide range of Nettleton styles. if, 


The officer is holding our Service Boot Extraordinary No. 34. 


U. S. Army Officers:have set the seal of their ap- 
proval on Nettleton Military Footwear Extraordinary. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively 
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Where Does Your. 


Pencil Money Gor 
A Message for Youand Your Office 


LEAD pencil costs 

anywhere from five to 
fifteen cents. Half of it is 
thrown away as a stub. 
Half the balance is lost in 
whittling. And a big part 
of what’s left vanishes in 
broken points. 

Time also is lost in sharp- 
ening. Thought is inter- 
rupted. Hands are soiled. 
Loss every way. 

That’s a big expense per 
pencil, and a tremendous 
lass wherever pencils are 
'* bewght for a complete office 
force. Just figure it out. 

An Eversharp Pencil re- 
quires no whittling. There 
is no broken point, no. dis- 
carded stub, no lost motion 
or lost moncy anywhere. 


A wooden pencil has but 
seven inches of lead, half of 
which must be wasted. The 
Eversharp has eighteen— 
enough for a quarter million 
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words—one cent per ten 
thousand words —and a 
point for every word. 

And the Eversharp is 
always sharp, never sharp- 
ened. Every stroke is clean 
and to the point. Every 
vestige of lead is used. 

A handy eraser and a built- 
in pocket clip add further to 
Eversharp utility. And the 
Eversharp is beautifully 
made. 

Stop pencil shaving with 
Eversharp saving, whether 
for yourself or your estab- 
lishment—not forgetting the 
prestige an Eversharp lends 
to every writing hand. 

Eversharp prices, $1 and 
up. If unable to get one 
nearby, write for descriptive 
circular ito aid in selection 
direct. 

THE WAHL COMPANY 


1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, II. 
Astor Trust Bidg., 5th Ave. and 42nd St., 
New York 


CARDINELL-VINCENT COMPANY 
577-579 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sole Pacific Coast Agent for 
Eversharp Patented Lead Pencils 


VW 


This is the symbol of 
perfect writing, the 
mark of Eversharp 
Pencil and its perfect 
ink-writing mate, the 
Tempoint Pen. 


WAHL 


_ EVERSHARP 


The Perfect Pointed Pencil 


Always Sharp—Never Sharpened 





Write today for catalog and interesting dealer 
D ealers: proposition on these two splendid sellers. 

















What the present duty is to Professor 
Smith’s mind, in face of these facts and 
the inevitable inferences, is set meth in a 
single sentence: 


“Nothing short of a decisive defeat of 
Germany will secure the existence and de- 
velopment of the society of free nations. 
So often as this is imperiled by the ambi- 
tion of a single Power, there must be a 
general war; and every such war must be 
fought to a finish.” 


This volume and the.works of Ché- 
radame, James M. Beck, and James Brown 
Scott are among the most essential, con- 
vincing, and important books we have. had 
on the origin of the war. None can read 
Professor Smith’s with an open mind and 
hold Germany other than the great sinner 
among nations. But, apart from this, the 
book is a ripe fruit of scholarship. The 
author’s mind is inftsed with knowledge 
of European history, political, military, and 
international, to which are joined a felicity 
of style and grasp of essentials in elucida- 
tion and analysis that will charm and 
convince other minds acute and well 
enough equipped to follow him into regions 
which he makes fascinating to readers of 
the highly intellectual sort. All of which 


* is another way of saying the Professor of 


Roman Law and Comparative Jurispru- 
dence at Columbia has not written a book 
for the man in the street. 


iil 


THE ISSUE IN THIS WAR A MORAL ONE ONLY 


Jastrow, Jr., Morris. The War and the Coming 
Peace. The Moral Issue. Pp. 144. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1 net. Post- 
age, 10 cents. 

Writing in 1881 about ‘‘The World at 
War,”’ Georg Brandes declared that the 
love of liberty was to be found in Germany 
‘‘only among men of the generation which, 
within ten years, will have disappeared.” 
And then he prophesied: 


‘*When that time comes, Germany will be 
alone, isolated, hated by neighboring coun- 
tries; a stronghold of conservatism in the 
center of Europe. Around it, in Italy, in 
France, in Russia, in the north, there will 
rise a generation imbued with international 
ideas and eager to carry them out in life. 
But Germany will lie there, old and half- 
stified in her coat of mail, armed to the 
teeth and protected by all the weapons 
of murder and defense which science can 
invent. And the re W ill come great struggles 
and greater wars.’ 


It was a remarkable prophecy. Pro- 
fessor Jastrow makes it the motto of this 
book; and the book, he says, was written 
‘‘to show that the essential issue involved 
in this war is not political nor economic, 
but moral.’’ This issue he defines as ‘‘ the 
recognition on the part of the world that 
an attempt to carry out national policies 
through the appeal to force, or even by the 
threat of force, is a cardinal sin against the 
moral conscience of mankind.” In other 
phrase, he says that this war is “‘a struggle 
of the civilized world against the systematic 
plan’”’ of the German Government to oppose 
the currents of the age by the exhibition 
of foree.”” Two thoughtful essays make 
up the two sections of an unusual volume— 
“The War as a Moral Issue” and ‘The 
Problem of Peace.” They complement 
each other. Their spirit.is revealed in this 
quotation from the first essay: 


‘“‘We are witnessing a great movement 
and a movement that needs to be inter- 
preted by a worthy motive. Is it patriot- 
ism? Yes, but not that alone. Back of 
patriotism —perhaps unconscious to many 
—is the feeling of the higher cause involved 
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‘Daddy! Want some of my Klenzo?” 





HERE’S a real reason why Klenzo makes 
children lose their dislike of teeth-cleaning, 
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ae way—by keeping the mouth free of the substances 
00k that foster germs, acids and decay. 
Klenzo’s snowy whiteness is inviting. Its soft creaminess 
makes Klenzo stay on the brush to be distributed into every 
INLY corner and crevice of the mouth. 
i al 
and Stop at the nearest Rexall Store and carry home a tube 
of Klenzo—with its Cool, Clean Klenzo Feeling and 
A at wonderful cleansing effect—today. 
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The 8000 Rexall Stores 
1 C) throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain 
be have the exclusive selling rights to Klenzo Dental Creme. 
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The recipient 
sees hut ONE 


recipient of your print- 

ed matter doesn’t know 

how many thousand booklets 

you are mailing—nor does he 
care. He receives only one. 


By that one, he judges your 
product and you. 


Better mail fewer booklets, and make 
each one fully express the quality of 
your goods and your house. Choose a 
paper whose texture and color suggest 
not only the prestige of your product, 
but also its character:—its delicacy or 
ruggedness, its femininity or dignity. 
The resultant saving in paper, postage 
delivery and time both improves your 
cost sheets and helps in the war-time 
elimination of waste. 


Your printer or advertising agent will 
find the Strathmore Quality Paper that 


expresses the idea you wish to convey. 


Write for our interesting booklet, 


“The Language of Paper.” It 


shows the difference in s for 
different merchandise. Pom f 


STRATHMORE PAPER CoO. 
Mrrttrngacug, Mass. 
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ATONIA GASTRICA 
By Achilles Rose, M.D. net, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


SELF-C 
By Paul Dubois, M.D 


ONTROL, and How to 


Secure It 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORE 








your life. 


How to Live 

By Prof. Irving Fisher 
and Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fisk. Authorized by the 
Boge Reference Board of 
the to 4 
health WH, every- 
and add years to yous life. 
Over 100,000 coplen eold. 

By mail, $1.12 





Here are four splendid books on health. 
Stand them up together and they take four 
inches of space on your shelf, but they will 
bulk a thousand times larger than that in 
To own and study these four 
books is the best life insurance policy a 


man or woman can 
filled with sanity and 


bills. 


The Influence of the 
Mind on the Body 


By Dr. Paul Dubois, the 
eminent neurologist. An 
intimate and clearly ex- 
pressed talk on this much 
discussed subject that 
contains a wealth of in- 
spiration and help. Points 
the way to health and hap- 
piness. By mail, 64 cents 


The Heart and 
Blood Vessels 


By Dr. I. H. Hirschfeld. 
Tells the story of the heart 
and itsailments,shows you 
how to care for and cure 
all disorders of the circu- 
lation by right living and 
careful eating, and how to 
reach a healthy old age. 
By mail, $1.37 


They are 
wisdom and will save 
their cost over and over again in doctor’s 


take out. 


Read them, mold your life on them, 
and watch yourself gaining in health and 
strength from day to day. 


Nerves in 

Order 

By Alfred T. Schofield, 
M.D., M.R.C.S.E. A 


sane, practical book on the 

causes of nervous troubles 

and the means by, which 

they may be avoided. 

Will do wonders for you 

physically and mentally. 
By mail, $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 











in the war, a cause higher than mere preser- 
vation of self, higher even mere 
preservation of one’s country.” 

When he comes to consider the peace 
problem, Professor Jastrow declares that 
“There is no half-way victory in the 
ease of a moral issue”; that “it must be 
carried on to a complete triumph”; and 
one of the fundamental conditions to such a 
victory is that ‘‘never again shall it be 
left in the hands of a few, in any country, 
to bring on a war or to dictate the terms of 
peace.” His idea is that ‘‘a peace treaty 
should never contain the seeds of another 
war.” Another of his conclusions is that 
“There can be no lasting peace if at the 
end of the war Germany still maintains its 
present system.” In his opinion ‘‘a new 
political education of the people of Ger- 
many must come about,” and such “new 
education will represent the triumph of the 
moral issue.” 


Adam, Juliette. The Schemes of the Kaiser. 
From the French, by J. O. P. Bland. Pp. 216. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1918. $1.50 net. Post- 
age, 12 cents. 


Perhaps the most distinguished female 
figure in contemporary French history is 
Madame Adam. She founded La Nouvelle 
Revue, and for more than a generation, 
through its columns and otherwise, she 
has been the boldest enemy of Germanism; 
during all his reign she has denounced the 
German Emperor in terms bitterly un- 
sparing. And here comes a volume made 
up from her articles in the paper named, 
which would be too much like “ancient 
history” if not so remarkably in proof of 
her prophetic power. The articles bear 
dates running all the way from April 12, 
1890, to August 9, 1899; and they refer 
to Wilhelm II. in terms varying from ‘‘an 
all-pervading nuisance” to ‘‘an eccentric 
freak,” ‘‘a Machiavelli and a Mephis- 
topheles combined.’”’ How truly prophetic 
Madame Adam was as early as 1897, 
these words, written in December of that 
year, make plain: 


“Germanism, which up till 1870 had a 
certain sense of decent restraint, and took 
the trouble to disguise itself skilfully 
under Bismarck, no longer knows either 
limitations or scruples. . . . Everything 
is a matter of exclusive right for the 
German. There are no other rights but 
German rights, and when Germany claims 
the exercise of a right, neither numbers, 
nor nationalism, nor races have any 
existence, confronted by the individuality, 
the nationalism, of the German race.” 


Warren, Maude Radford. The White Flame of 
France. Illustrated. Pp. 358. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50. Postage, 15 cents. 


Vivid and thrilling pictures of events 
and experiences in the daily life of the 
author as she pursued her daily investiga- 
tions in France, visiting the villages which 
were under fire and describing their de- 
termined efforts at reclamation. She 
writes of Nancy, Reims, Paris,. and 
Verdun, relating stories which reveal the 
indomitable character of the French 
soldier, ‘“‘the man in horizon blue,” and 
vhich cast a bright light on details of 
war-life not often mentioned in our daily 
news. The title was suggested by a 
French soldier’s enthusiastic ery: ‘‘We 
all burn for France, any one who loves her, 
is for her a tongue of flame—Vive, Vive la 
France!” Mrs. Warren’s style is un- 
usually brilliant and imspiring, her de- 
scriptions so realistic as to make one 
visualize the scenes of terror, sorrow, or 
pathos; touching each with the tender 
hand of sympathy, and able to see the bits 
of humor that crop out even in scenes of 
compelling tragedy. Perhaps that which 
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{mpresses us most is her portrayal of the 
grimness and determination of the French 
soldier—‘‘ The eyes of the French wounded 
may be infinitely. weary or dulled with 
pain, but in their depths is always a glint 
of spiritual light.”” Deeds of self-sacrifice, 
tragedy, loyalty, patience, and patriotism 
are described with graphic power, tribute 
paid to all who have achieved in any 
way, and truths set down with sorrow, 
indignation, and regret, but never with 
hatred nor hysterical exaggeration. It is 
a sweet, sad story of war’s terrors, inspira- 
tions, and probable results. 


RECENT FICTION 


Hlough, Emerson. The 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
cents. 


Way Out. Pp. 313. 
Postage, 12 


This is a romance of the Cumberlands of 
Kentucky, in the mountains where feuds 
thrive, ignorance reigns, and a ‘‘fine race 
has gone to seed.” Mr. Hough pictures 
the Kentucky mountaineers with power. 
He makes vivid their shut-offness, their 
consequent stunted growth in mentality 
and morals. His portrayal of the hero, 
David Joslin, is very satisfactory. When 
David revolts against the constant killing, 
intermarrying, poverty, and ignorance, and 
goes ‘‘outside”’ to get an education, the 
author seems less sincere and convincing. 
Thrilling and dramatic scenes lead up to 
David’s departure. Then come events out 
in the world when David meets Jim 
Haddon, owner of vast mountain interests, 
his wife Marcia, and Polly Pendleton, the 
pretty little actress. David’s part in the 
regeneration of the mountaineers and his 
building of the college on the hill, after 
placating his lifelong enemies, seems 
natural and simple, as Mr. Hough relates 
it, but he exaggerates his ‘‘sin’’ and suffers 
unduly. Jim Haddon’s tragic death and 
natural events clear the path for Marcia 
Haddon’s awakening. When David finds 
his ‘‘way out”’ by the eall of the Govern- 
ment for soldiers, he leaves Marcia deter- 
mined to use her wealth and strength in 
helping the men and women of the pic- 
turesque Cumberlands, looking forward 
hopefully to the life that is to dawn on 
David’s return. 


Bianchi, Martha Gilbert Dickinson. The 
Point of View. Pp. 330. New York: Duffield & 
Co. $1.50. Postage, 14 cents. 


This book gives us many points of 
view but never the point of view of the 
author. It never satisfies the curiosity of 
the reader as to why it was written. Two 
people, Sapphira Myles Dangler and Mark 
Jayne, are the principal characters, but, 
tho they talk much and discuss every 
subject possible and impossible, they are 
indefinite. They impress us as neither 
vital nor particularly interesting. The 
author is rather witty and brilliant in her 
conversations, but we feel as tho the 
characters and situations were created 
merely to give her a chance to say certain 
things. The discussions never get any- 
where nor settle anything. Mark was a 
writer who had loved and lost Sapphira as 
agirl, so in their later meeting he likes to 
spend his hours with her, but shies at any 
definite chains. He believes in third mar- 
fiage, “‘but not in first or second.” Sap- 
phira was a widow, about whom there was 
tome deep, mysterious secret, but even the 
teader does not share the secret, tho he 
suspects hereditary insanity. After many 
pages of ravings and rhapsodies, both tind 
engrossing work in the Great War. It is 
a2 incoherent, vague, and indirect story, 
lacking purpose and charm. 
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Instantly Available 
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the-box”’ system. 


or 150,000. 


ARDEX 


MACHINES 








There is a style of FARDEX built for every business requirement. 
All KARDEX frames are interchangeable, and the system if started 
with a few cards easily expands to take care of 150,000 or more with 
equal rapidity of reference. 


One Clerk Does the Work of Four! 


One clerk with KARDEX can make more references in a day—week— 
month—year—with greater accuracy than four clerks using the “card- 
in-the-box”’ system. This is a clear saving of the salary of three clerks— 
a saving which starts when you install KARDEX and continues indef- 
initely. It soon pays the entire cost of KARDEX and turns your pay 
roll into profit; or it releases the services of 3 out of 4 clerks for other 
important duties. 


Transfer Present Cards to KARDEX 


KARDEX machines are used with any standard card—5x3, 6x4, or 
8x5. Cards are held in transoloid holders which overlap, exposing the 
name or index item on every card—always visible, yet fully protected 
from damage or soiling. (Cards not so protected deteriorate 50% per 
year.) “Out” warns of cards removed. Color signals easily attached 
give instantaneous analysis of results or conditions and furnish easy 
method of visible classification. 


Who Uses KARDEX? 


KARDEX is used to handle the largest Government, municipal and corporation 
records with ease, accuracy and great rapidity; for pay rolls, mailing lists, sales 
records, purchase records, etc.; for perpetual inventory and stock records; in the 
army or navy for regimental and company rosters; for bank signature cards, credit 
telephone, reference lists of every description. KARDEX Ledger Desks are used 
by United States Treasury and hundreds of business institutions. KARDEX in 
different forms is used by manufacturing plants, department stores, telephone 
exchanges and many other lines of business. 





Prominent KARDEX Users 
U.S. Government— 
U.S. Army—In Camp and Overseas 
U. S. Navy—Afloat and Ashore 
And over 50 Departments at Washington 
Training Camps DuPont Powder Co. 
Aviation Fields Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
ase Hospitals Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
U. S. Shipbuilding Corp. Stewart Motor Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. Delco Corp. 
U.S. Aluminum Co. 
Many Department Stores, and thousands of other business institutions. 

















FREE KARDEX BOOK 


—an authority on visible card systems—tells cf a KARDEX 

machine for a small desk list cr huge credit records; mailing 

lists, personnel lists; perpetual inventory records, etc, There is 

an economical, efficient, speedy KARDEX. machine for YOUR 

requirements. Send sample of ycur cards, give outline of pur- 
pose for which used, and our Service Department will gladly make 
recommendations. 


American KARDEX Company 
10 Kardex Bidg., Tonawanda, N. Y. 





4 ; Detroit itts 
New York San Francisco Pittsburgh Montreal 
Philadelphia Boston Kege Angeiee Houston ttawa 
Minneapolis Washington Cleveland Toronto Havana 


HIGH GRADE SPECIALTY SALESMEN, with appreciation for efficient business methods, can 
make big income with KARDEX. Must have reascnable FINANCIAL RESOURCES. A few choice, 
excln sive sales territories still open. Write for details. 


In Plain Sight 


—Any name found in less 
time with KARDEX than 
it takes to pull out the 
proper box and start to look 
for the card in the “card-in- 


is 


true whether with 50 cards 


MAKE CARD RECORDS VISIBLE 
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quality—all wool 


Sweater, Cap, 
all pure wool. 


That's a real coat! 


OTH are Patricks—one a Mackinaw style, 
the other a handsome Great Coat— both 
made from our famous Patrick cloth, the 
wool of the “sheep that thrive in the snow.” 


Patrick 3arments come in many patterns, col- 
ors and a wide range of styles, but only one 
“Dp: 

—“Bipser than Weather.” 
While we are producing a large supply of R00ds for the Govern- 
ment, we have been permitted to manufacture a limited 
quantity for dealers. 
ealers’ hands now. 


This Patrick Label on Mackinaw, Great Coat, 
Stocking, Robe or tlanket, means | 











































This supply is all in the 


Write for the new catalog. We will 
t you to some high-drade dealer. 











Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 
1112 Maple Street 











Duluth, Minn. 





PERSONALITY: How to Build It 


This keen, forceful boo!: rev a the secret of winning 
others by personal study, oitness, and tact, an 

shows how these essential qua’ itie s may be cultivated 
tosuch an extent as to make success a reasonable cer- 
ainty. It is filled with tried and proved facts that you 
should understand an‘ with lucie direct.ons as to how 
to apply this information. 

18mo, Cloth, $1.00 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 














SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Bod Sypatts System—written with only nine char- 
acters, No *positions’’— no “‘ruled lines’ >,no. “‘shad- 
ing’’ — no “‘word-signs’”’ — no cold notes.” Speedy, 
practical system that can be learn: 30 days of home study. 
waaae spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address 













Correspondence Schools, 930 Unity Bldg. Chicago, Il. 





Bastine 
AuTOWLINE 








Hauls You 


Out Of Trouble 
Ever 2 ane of <a towline, like 
exan’s need of a gun, ma 
never come—but better Veeder | 
It’s tiresome standing by a crippled 
car. Hail the next fellow, snap on 
your BASLINE AUTOWLINE— 
and you're off. Safe because the 
patented snaffle hooks can’t loosen. 
Superstrong—it’s Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope. At dealers, $4.95 east 
of Rockies. 
POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK—a 
yom pe ainst theft—is also 
of Yellow Strand Rope. A 
sturdy sj lock secures the loop. 
At dealees 2.25 east of Rockies. 
oe a TRUCKLINE is am- 
wane & any loaded truck in 
rite for literature. 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
SAINT LOUIS : : NEW YORK 
Mfrs. of celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope 


























































PERSONAL GLIMPSES 








BEYOND ST. MIHIEL WITH THE 
CONQUERING YANKS 


it was 





a German 


FEW 
stronghold; 


days ago 
now it is an old curiosity- 
shop; and ‘‘many and strange things are 
discoverable in the old curiosity-shop of 
the St. Mihiel salient,” 


York Times correspondent. 


remarks a New 
Odd human 
material, no less than peculiar mechanical 
devices, fell into the hands of the American 
troops who pinched that salient out with 
record neatness and dispatch. 

Among the mechanical curiosities are 
mentioned whole batteries of make-believe 
and logs painted 


artillery, stovepipes 


in camouflage designs, mounted in 


former German positions, threatening the 
Papier-méché mor- 


the old 


former American lines. 


tars have been hauled out of 
entrenchments. 

Another, and more remarkable evidence 
of the enemy’s ingenuity—and possible 
impoverishment of materials—is an imi- 
tation tank, a bizarre construction which 
the 


horse of the Western Front”’: 


Times correspondent dubs a ‘Trojan 


It is a wooden tank equipped inside 
with nothing save eight handle-bars by 
which it could be propelled. It was found 


abandoned no great distance from 
Thiaucourt. 
American shell-fire had sadly ruined 


it, but nevertheless it was still an eloquent 
witness to what it must have meant to the 
Germans to give up the vast supplies of 
every kind that they were compelled by 
the Americans in the course of recent 
operations to surrender. 


The same correspondent tells this story of 
an American battery that turned up where 
no American battery was supposed to be: 


Yesterday our observers saw a battery 
in action near the front line which was not 
on our records. The puzzled commander 
sent out a detachment to investigate. 
They found that seven doughboys, mop- 
ping up the woods, had come upon a 
battery of German 77s with piles of am- 
munition. They had turned them around, 
and, not knowing how to get ranges or any- 
thing of the sort, were just shooting them 
northward. They explained that they 
were shooting into Germany, and that 
satisfied them. 

That general bombardment of Germany 
would have struck sympathetic chords in 


“the bosom of a French boy, aged twelve 


years, whom an American correspondent 
met in St. Mihiel, soon after the little city 


had become French soil again. The 
youngster was bedecked with tricolor 
cockades and earried one of the many 


French flags that appeared from nowhere 
as soon as the detested Boche disappeared. 
He gave this genuinely 
one phase of the big event: 

‘“‘We heard the guns very loud on 
Wednesday night. Thursday morning 
they came much nearer and the Boches 
were running away. That evening none of 


them were left in town. : 
“In the afternoon I climbed up into the 


” 


“inside” story of 
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Buy War Savings Stamps 


“Defies Time and the Elements.’ 


GL: 


REDNAY 


2 (0) (0) a 


Topping 





RE-TOP WITH DREDNAUT 


Elegant in Appearance 
A Drednaut top will add to the 
beauty of any car—making an 
old car look like a new one. 


Durable and Weatherproof 
Often outlasting the car itself, a 
top of Drednaut will protect you 
from the severest storms or the 
hottest sun. 


Drednaut’s Reputation 
We sold top material long before 
motor-cars were made— leaders 
in manufacturing since 1847, 
Drednaut is one of our several 
sterling products. 








Write for samples and particulars 





L.C.CHASE &Co., BOSTON 
NEw YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Leaders in Manufacturing 
Since 1847 





Buy War Savings Stamps 
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garret of a house on the hillside with my 
father, and through his glasses we could 
see the French troops. I wanted to cheer, 
but father wouldn’t.let me, ‘for fear that the 
Boches might hear. Before it: was dark 
we could see the blue uniforms quite close 
on St. Jeremy Hill [southwest of the town], 
and on Friday morning at seven o’clock 
they were in the streets. Then we could 
cheer all we liked, and we did. 

“‘Every one got out the flags that we 
had hidden for four years and hung them 
from the windows. And my little sister 
gave a bunch of flowers to a French 
eaptain, and he kissed -her in front of 
everybody. We were very happy, es- 
pecially as we’d spent all night in the 
cellars because every one was afraid there 
would be fighting and the town would be 
hit by shells.” 

Further east, both to the north and 
south, Pershing’s men and guns had 
broken down the sides of the salient, re- 
leasing the little city on the Meuse; the 
victory was theirs, and was so recognized 
by the townspeople, even tho French 
troops were the first to set foot in St. 








Mihiel’s streets. 

The clocklike regularity with which the 
American machine functioned is nowhere 
better indicated than in the time-table 
of a famous regiment, which an enter- 
prising correspondent secured and cabled 
to the New York World. One gets a bird’s- 
eye view of modern war in the following 
timed outline of this regiment’s activity 
on the day of the battle: 


5:15 a.m.—Attack was begun punctually | 
at five o’clock; advanced elements have | 


penetrated the German wire entanglements. 

5:35—Enemy front line is entirely in 
our hands; we have taken prisoners; enemy 
is retreating in haste all along the line. 

6:05—Battalion is approaching Mad 
Brook (a small marshy rivulet meandering 
between St. Bausant and Maizerais); we 
have established a liaison with the artillery 
by means of flags and lights. Our artillery 
is pouring heavy fire upon the organized 
German defense at Maizerais. 


6:30—Our ist Battalion under (name | 


deleted) reports encountering outbursts of 
machine-gun resistance from Maizerais; 
have taken seventeen prisoners. 

6:50—Machine-gun fire is temporarily 
delaying us from crossing Mad Brook. 
Some enemy machine guns have already 
been silenced by our artillery. Our patrols 
are in the marshes south of Mad Brook. 

7:40—Our advanced elements have 
crossed Mad Brook, under enemy machine- 
gun fire, but without loss. Progress is 
slow through the marshy ground (I know 
from personal experience that one may sink 
knee-deep into the squashy mud in these 
swamps), but our main bodies are ready 
to cross. 

7:50—The battalion is all across Mad 
Brook and is advancing up the hill toward 
Maizerais; we are meeting with shrapnel 
and machine-gun fire. 

8:50—The lst Battalion has entered 
Maizerais after attacking three machine- 
gun crews from the flanks, bayoneting the 
gunners and mopping up other squads. 

9:20—There are no more Germans in 
Maizerais. We have taken twenty prison- 
ers. The Germans are ficeing in droves 
across the fields northward toward Essey. 
Our artillery is shelling Essey heavily. 

9:25—The enemy guns have been 





turned in foree on Maizerais. Our tanks. 








which assisted materially in the capture of 
the village, despite the difficulty of getting 
through the Mad* Brook marshes, are 
moving toward Essey. 7 

9:30—Battalion (name deleted) is ad. 
vancing astride of Mad Brook east of 
Essey without encountering resistance. 

10:30—Enemy machine guns are en- 
filading us from Essey; send word to our 
artillery. 

11:40—The machine-gun fire which 
held us up east of Essey has ceased. The 
Germans have evacuated the village, ac- 
cording to reports from the (name deleted) 
infantry on our right. Our first battalion 
is advancing, in close liaison with (name 
deleted). 

12:35—We are approaching Pannes, 
which is under heavy fire from our guns, 
Houses are burning in the village. 

12:55—The enemy appears to be holding 
Pannes in considerable strength. 

1:20—Battalions of scouts are advancing 
on Pannes, under the trees along the road 
| from Essey; there is considerable machine- 
gun opposition. 
1:26—Opposition from 
broken down. Our scout patrols have 
captured two machine guns and some 
prisoners. Battalion is entering Pannes. 

1:45—Our scouts are heading’ north- 
ward out of Pannes, over which German 
shells are bursting. 

1:55—We have reached our second ob- 
jective. The battalion is holding the line 
on the southern edge. of Thiaucourt Wood. 

5:40—Our battalion is consolidating its 
positions in Thiaucourt Wood, by order 
of the Brigadier-Commander. Our scouts 
are far ahead. 

A rest of several hours was forced upon 
the men at this stage of the proceedings. 
Reports were resumed early Friday morn- 
ing, and were as follows: 

1:30—Orders have been received from 
brigade headquarters to continue the at- 
tack. The 3d Battalion (name deleted) will 
march toward the La Marche-Nonsard 
road (the 3d Battalion had been in sup- 
port of the 2d in reserve, the regiment 
having been echeloned in depth). 

2:10—The Ist Battalion of patrols has 
gone far into Thiaucourt Wood without 
finding enemy resistance. 

3:50—The 3d Battalion holds the line 
of road from La Marche to Nonsard, fac- 
ing westward, in liaison with the (name 
deleted) infantry on its left. 

9:10—We have advanced through Thiau- 
court Wood to Saint Benoit without en- 
countering serious resistance. Enemy 
artillery-fire is not heavy. Saint Benoit 
Castle, which had been occupied by the 
German corps commander, is believed to be 
mined, as well as the roads leading to it. 

9:30—A good regimental post for you is 
Sebastopol Farm; there is a cow there 
and something to eat. 

9:35—(Name deleted) reports that the 
regiment has reached its final second-day 
objective and is consolidating its positions. 
Regimental patrols are operating in the 
wooded district north of Saint Benoit. 





Pannes has 





The cables have carried the story of a 
French girl who, in the course of that 
first night after the launching of the 
American attack, made her way through 
two barrages to bring news of German 
doings to the American deliverers. An- 
other story, a bitter one, is that of a 
French mother who fell to her knees to 
pray for American victory as the olive- 
drab ranks advanced, and was killed by a 
German soldier who overheard her prayer. 
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The World’s best-known Farm Tractor 


HE ‘Caterpillar’ Tractor was invented by Benjamin 


Holt forthe American farmer. Inthefarmer’shands 
it made good. Then industrial users all over the 
world proved it the most economical solution of 
their difficult power problems- -hauling ore over 
rocky mountain roads; bringing log trains through 
rough, winding forest trails; moving necessities 
across sandy deserts; building aqueduct or res- 
ervoir, highway or drainage canal; clearing land 


and making farms of it. 

A decade of commercial 
success in conquering the 
*simpossible’’ put such stam- 
ina into this Tractor as to 
make it the unanimous 
choice of Allied army engi- 
neers for military transpor- 
tation. But the‘‘Caterpillar”’ 
is still a farm tractor—extraor- 
dinary. As a farm investment it is 
like a concrete building, returning 
all it costs in added service and 
satisfaction. 


The “CATERPILLAR” 
Tractor is built only by 
The Holt Manufacturing 
Company, Stockton, Calif., 
and Peoria, Ill. 


The word ‘“CATERPIL- 
LAR” is the exclusive Holt 
trade-mark, registered in 
the United States and nearly 
every other country. It can prop- 
erly be applied only to products 
of Holt manufacture. 


Write for detailed information. 


REG.V S.PAT. OFF. 


‘ECATERPILLAFR 
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UITE naturally the farmers~ who 
have ever looked to J: I. Case for 
the most advanced ideas in$farm 

tools, now look to J. I. Case for tractor 
plows of superior excellence. ° ss 


| The faith of these farmers has “been 
justified. The J. I. Case Tractor Plow 
combines scientific design with quality 
construction in a way that brings ex- 
treme light draft. 


In this plow the ‘‘drag’”’ of furrow bot- 
_ tom and land side pressure has been 
| eliminated. Besides all the weight of 
the frame is carried on J. I. Case dust- 
proof, easy-lubricating, 
long-distance wheels. 








J.1.Case Horse 
Drawn Plows 
Sulky, Gang, Walker 


That’s why this Tractor Plow ‘‘rides”’ 
like a wheeled vehicle instead of dragging 
like a stone boat. That’s also why more 
acres per day and deeper plowing are pos- 
sible— and extreme fuel economy is 
attained. 


In addition, the J. I. Case Tractor Plow is 
easily handled from the seat of the tractor; has 
a simple, sturdy power lift; and enters and leaves 
the ground instantly, points first, like a walking 
plow. Thus less labor is required and a more 
uniform quality of work is done. The tractor is 
made a more profitable investment. 


See your J. I. Case dealer today. He isa 
dealer who will justify your faith as well as 
ours. He will explain the foregoing features and 
many others which have resulted from nearly half 
a century of specialized plow building experience. 





























models. World’s light- 
est draft. Flexible 
beam and “floating” 
bottom insure uniform 
penetration and pre- 
vent shares from 


J. I CASE PLOW WORKS 


901 W. SIXTH STREET, RACINE, WIS: 





Dallas, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branches at 


Washington, D. C. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Denver, Colo. 

























































DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
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But in general German brutality in the 
region just delivered’ was confined to 
imposing financial burdens on the popu- 
lation. Deputy Mayor Malard, of St. 
Mihiel, aeting Mayor during the captivity, 
is quoted to that effect in a dispatch to the 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger: 

“On the whole, we were not so badly 
treated by the Germans. That is, com- 
pared to other places. At least my 
people have not suffered personal violence, 
an the enemy have not destroyed houses, 
as I hear they have done elsewhere. What 
damage you see was inflicted by shell- 
fire in 1914, 

“But they exacted a heavy money toll. 


First there was 1,500,000 franes on their 


arrival—‘ to ransom us from sack,’ said the 

‘German commander. We could never 
have 
establishment of a syndicate bond system, 
guaranteed by forty communes in the 
Woévre region. Those bonds formed our 
money (the unit value was 5 franes each), 
and small change was supplied by paper 
money from Lille, Roubaix, Douai, and 
other occupied towns. Then the Boches 
exacted an additional 500,000 in three 
instalments during the last two years, 
nominally for the maintenance of roads, 
water, conduits, and the like. We met 
that in the same way. 

“They refused to accept French money 
at the canteens and the market gardens 
established after the first year, but will- 
ingly changed it for bonds and small bills. 
They tried especially to get gold. They 
even offered a premium of 45 per cent. at 
their own bank, set up in the square. 
But the Boches got precious little. 

“It was in respect to ‘requisitions’ of 
furniture and mattresses that they treated 
us worst. All unoccupied houses were 
stript first; then they took what they 
wanted from the rest of us.” 

The correspondent talked with a man of 
seventy-four whom the Germans robbed 
of a mattress on which he was lying sick, 
early this year. When he protested against 
the outrage, they said that the German 
soldiers’ comfort was worth more than the 
lives of old Frenchmen. 

‘During the last two years,’ continued 
the Mayor, ‘‘they took away all metal 
utensils, and even bells, statues, and the 
water-pipes they could find. 

“As regards food, we were kept alive 
by the American Committee. At first we 
got meat (horse-flesh) pretty regularly, 
but for the last year we have had nothing 
save vegetables and the daily allowance 
of three hundred grams of very bad 
bread, thirty grams of fat, and a little 
bacon. About once a month when a 
horse was killed or died it was distributed 
among us. But we were forced to slaughter 
all dogs.” 

The only dog the correspondent saw in 
St. Mihiel was a tiny Pekingese in the 
arms of a woman. 

“T had as much trouble to savé his 
life,” she said, ‘‘as if it had been a French 
soldier’s I was hiding. I was always in 
fear that he would bark and the Boches 
discover him, but the little creature seemed 
to realize the danger, and so I was able to 
keep him.” 

Altho the town was spared, probably in 
consequence of the hurried departure of 
the enemy, the neighboring villages have 
not been so fortunate. Many were burned to 
ashes, and in others the French and Ameri- 
eans found houses smeared with pitch 
which the enemy lacked time to set afire. 


New York 


” 


A correspondent of the 





paid even that much without the | 


Evening Sun says that Mont See dominates 
the lower part of the St. Mihiel salient. as 
the Woolworth tower dominates the lower 
part of Manhattan. A description of the 
dugouts in this vicinity furnishes a com- 
mentary on the domestic habits of the mod- 
ern Teuton warrior—and on the fighting 
ability of the Yanks who captured them: 


The shelters were made of steel, con- 
crete, stone, mortar, brick, forty or fifty 
feet within the mountainside. Some 
built in 1915 are ornamented with the 
German coat of arms. They are littered 
with maps, papers, clothing, knickknacks, 
showing they were furnished in great 
comfort with beds, chairs, and pictures. 

The Germans had four years to do it in. 
These dugouts facing north and so difficult 


of observation by the Allies had fine 
| porches, pretty tables, with a splendid 
view across to the Meuse heights, and it 
was there the German officers used to 
drink their beer. 

One of them had a hammock slung 


under the trees and another had an open- 


| air bath-tub, but great gaps showed where 


| one big dugout, 





our shells had crashed in upon them, and 
by name ‘Villa Minna,” 
had completely caved in. The occupants 
lay on their faces on the floor. In an- 
other dugout lay a dead German officer, 


while beside him lay a dog silently watch- | 
wouldn’t make | 


ing his dead master. He 
a responsive sign to coaxing or whistling. 

The whole top of the mountain is 
elaborately interlaced with 
railed with rustic woodwork, leading to all 
manner of observation- posts with out- 
looks at every possible angle. One big, 
pretentious villa had been occupied by a 
German brigadier. 

The ‘strange coincidence is that 
Americans got at Chateau-Thierry 


the 
com- 


plete information as to the exact where- | 


abouts of everything atop Mont Sec. They 
captured maps showing the whole thing. 

The Americans captured a whole Ger- 
man antitank school whose pupils do not 
seem to have learned their lessons well, 
besides a personage whose name 
Schmeerkase, a great gas expert, accord- 
ing to his veracious captors. 

In Beney to-day I lunched on German 
potatoes, coffee, and meat. The coffee 
had to be mixed with the American brand 
to be made palatable. The Germans left 
there in such a hurry that an officer found 
an lron Cross lying upon a table in a 
German colonel’s office. 

All manner of odd things were found 
in the old salient. American salvage men 
with red and yellow shoulder badges were 
busily collecting what they could save, 
but our boys are probably the world’s 
greatest souvenir-hunters, and the salvage 
men will have to step lively. Of course, 
the St. Mihiel salient itself is the greatest 
souvenir of all. 

This view of the battle-field after the 
victory is given in a dispatch from another 
correspondent of the New York Evening 
Sun: 


Groups of our burial detachments with 
orange and red tags of cloth pinned upon 
their shoulders for identification were 
dragging forth the inanimate forms of 
Germans and sadly stowing them away 
for eternity, sowing the surface with mute 
memorials of another nation’s misled 
efforts. 

Other groups of Dixie negroes from the 
labor regiments and of white men from 
pioneer and engineer regiments were filling 
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High School Course 
in Two Years! 

tf; kept thousands of men and women 
from attaining the business and 


K of a high school education has 
social position to which their natural 
ability entitles them. That foundation 
schooling is necessary for success in any 
line. If you never went to high school, 
you’ lI welcome this opportunity to make 
up—in your spare time——the valuable 


training you missed. 
Use Only Your Idle Hours 


Every week of your life you idle away 
ten to twelve hours that, put into system- 


| atic study, would give you a good edu- 


cation in two years’ time. Studying by 
correspondence with .us does not inter- 


fere with your regular occupation and 





is Otto | 





recreation, because you simply spend in 

study the hours that you would other- 

wise waste in idleness. Taking a course 

with us involves no risk on your part. 
We guarantee to refund every 
dollar you've paid us, if, after com- 
pleting ten examinations, you're 
not satisfied with your course. 


Meets Every'Requirement 
Our complete, practical, simplified High 
School Course covers the same ground as the 
best high schools and preparatory schools. 
Our special instruction books are planned and 
written by leading professors and instructors, 
who have made a life work of correspondence 
instruction. The course meets all require- 
ments for 

General Education Teachers’ Examinations 

Business Career Civil Service Examinations 

College Entrance Examinations 

You take up your schooling just where you 
dropped it—grammar and common school 
branches included, if you need them—and 
get thorough high school training in your own 
home—at a small expense—in a short time. 


Choice of 30 Courses 


Our big Bulletin—free on request—describes thirty 
other courses preparing for de sirable and well-paid 
positions in engineering, business, and law. Spare 
time study will fit you for any one of them. On the 
coupon below, mark an “X” against the position 
that most interests you, and mail it to us for full 
information. Do it today. 





AMERICAN SCHOCL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. H2407 Chicago, U.S. A. 
Explain rae I can qualify for position checked. 
og Boctstoal be Manager 
E Public Ace’nt 
and Auditor 









& Power Supt. ae 
q Engineer 
ier | aad 
Tel ph Engineer 
role Operator 





Expert 





Eng. 





- Lawyer 
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UST how conservative- 

ly the Moline-Universal 
Tractor is rated at 9-18 
h.p. is shown by the aston- 
ishing official tests made 
at the National Tractor 
Demonstration which 
showed it to have an excess 
of over 11 h.p. onthe draw 
bar and 8 h.p. at the belt. 
These testsshow beyond 
question of doubt the 
efficiency of the Moline- 
Universal. For each 169 
Ibs. of weight the Moline- 
Universal developed | h.p. 
on thedraw bar. Compare 
this with the goes ra trace 
tor which develops | h.p. 
for each 250 to 300 Ibs. 
weight, and you will realize 


the greater efficiency and 
greater economy of the 
Moline-Universal. 

We shall continue to rate 
the Moline-Universal at 
9-18 h.p. Atractorto give 
satisfactory service and 
stand up for years under 
the strain of tractor work 
must have reserve power, 
and the greater the reserve 
the better. Under normal 
conditions the Moline- 
Universal has from 50 to 
100 percent reserve power. 

Ninety-eight per cent of 
its entire weight is on the 
two big drive wheels where 
every ounce is available for 
traction—no dead weight. 

At3.5 m.p.h. underaver- 


age conditions the Moline- 
Universal will plow as 
much in a day as a 3-plow 
tractor traveling at 2.25 


m. p.h. 

The Moline-Universal 
has ample capacity for all 
ordinary plowing needs, 
and is equally suited for 
light operations, including 
cultivating, which require 
far more work hours than 
heavy work. One day your 
work may be heavy, 
next day light—and light 
work is just as important 
as heavy. The Moline- 
Universal fully meets both 

ese requirements. 

Send for free et cata- 
log. Address Dept. 6 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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know it. Family and friends enjoy language study by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
pe = recommended by educators in leacing colleges. 
French Military Conversation, with records 

er So ier, Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. - 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 

902 Putnam Bi¢g. 2 W. 
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This Book 


F ree to Ambitious Men 


Man man who is wondering how he can make his 
job blower enn: can find the answer in this 

usinens is demanding the sl:illed Ictter writer. Not 

subordinates but executives are expected to mak 

thele moons oe count for more. No matter what position a 

of the Easien id, he can get bettcr results if he is a master 

of the sinees letter—and getting results means ad- 


din 





45th Street, N.Y. 
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[Short- Story Writing |) === 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure anJ bea of the Short Story, taught by 

. erg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott's. 


Two important tribut to th 
Jane ATLANTIC MONTHLY are 
















H.C. S. folks. 


sification, etc. 
better equip 


Dr. Catalog Free. 


The Home Rei Mcsaisatihame School 


Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


selling right along to leadi > 
from the ATLANTIC down. || 

One busy wife and mother is aver- 

over $75 a week from photo- |} | 


writing alone. 
Also courses in Journalism, Ver- 


cessful authorship. 150 - Page 
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lence Critics and ‘*Letter Executives.’ 
positions not only pay well but are high in c! eer and 


Learn by the “Case” Method 


The experts of LaSalle Extension University will train 
you to write letters that bring sales at lowest cost—Ict- 
ters that collect money from stubborn debtors—letters 
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in with stone and earth huge shell-holg 
in the roadway and rapidly throwing 
bridges over the places where a series of 
trenches had stretched across the highways, 

Two long lines of convoys choked the 
roads, ammunition and supplies were 
going forward, and empty trucks were 
returning, while along the green carpet 
of grass on either side trudged doughboys 
two abreast, some singing, others chatting, 
details going into the forward positions to 
relieve their tired comrades, altogether ap 
unforgetable picture: 

Near Essey-et-Maizerais I saw an alto. 
gether different picture of the war, the 
pathetic passage southward of about 
two hundred refugees. 

‘““We came from the villages of Boulon- 
ville, Lemarehe, and Nonsard,”’ said a 
venerable priest who headed the column, 
“These poor people have been prisoners 
almost since the war began. They ar 
hungry for a sight of the relatives from 
whom they have been cut off.” 

His black clerical coat was worn shiny 
and his wide-brimmed hat was battered, 
yet he carried himself with dignity. He 
was wearing a pair of German boots that he 
had picked from a pile of refuse behind the 
enemy barracks. An aged woman was 
driving a tiny donkey hauling a cart con- 
taining bed-clothes, alongside of which 
trotted a cute donkey colt, so small that 
the American soldiers crowded around to 
look at it. 

“Can I get to Paris?”’ asked the old 
woman. ‘The Germans told me that the 
city had been destroyed. I have been 
living in’a cave with this animal and my 
sixteen-year-old grandson, whom the beast 
oppressors have sent to Germany.” 

A French soldier was pushing a wheel- 
barrow in which were a large ormolu 
clock, two mirrors, and a bundle of cloth- 
ing. An elderly woman followed leading 
his horse, for the soldier was a cavalryman. 
He had come upon the woman near head- 
quarters, where as orderly he was attached 
to the French liaison officer. She was his 
aunt, whom he had not seen for six years 
An American general who witnessed the 
reunion gave the soldier ten days’ leave to 
enable him to take his relative to her sister. 

A little boy was carrying a box con- 
taining two rabbits. He told us he had 
walked sixteen miles without breakfast, 
whereupon an American soldier near by 
produced a large cake of chocolate from 
his pocket. 

[ noticed but one baby in the entire 
line. All the children were four years old 
or more. One farmer said the Germans 
had told him the submarines had sunk all 
the ships that had started with American 
troops. A woman with tear-paths worn 
under her watery eyes said the Germans 

had said the French were doomed, the 
people were starved and diseased. 

One actually wearied of saying so many 
times ‘‘ Bonjour.” I have never. seen a 
people so happy as these were when they 
met our troops upon the roadside. Their 
actions made us feel what in a personal 
sense our entry into the war meant. 


Tales of the American tanks, credited 
by many German prisoners with a large 
part in the proceedings, are told in this 
dispatch to the New York Tribune: 


The advance of the tanks brought out 
many examples of daring on the part of 
their crews. One major whose machine 
was equipped with a thirty-seven-millimeter 
gun instead of a machine gun violated his 
orders and went far ahead until he was 
within range of Nonsard. With one well- 
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placed shot he knocked two Germans out 
of a church-steeple from which they were 
firing a machine gun. 

A lieutenant, shot through the palm 
of the left hand by an explosive bullet, 
was sent to a hospital, but escaped .and 
walked six miles back to the field. He ap- 
peared at his tank with the statement that 
he could “carry on” with his right hand. 

Several others were wounded, but re- 
mained on duty. No one was killed, 
however, even tho a German six-inch shell 
plowed clear through a small tank, destroy- 
ing it, but injuring only one of the crew. 
Another tank captured a battery of 77s, 
but was so far ahead of the infantry it 
could not turn over the guns to them. 

The story is told of another tank which 
went into a town with a sergeant armed 
with a rifle perched on the turret. This 
machine captured two batteries of 77s, 
five machine guns, and many men. 

Tanks were occasionally as much as two 
miles ahead of the infantry, throwing con- 
sternation into the Germans. Part of 
the success which attended their share in 
the battle was undoubtedly due to the 
intensive training given the drivers who 
had been taught to operate the machines 
blindfolded, guided only by signals from 
the gunners. This sometimes is necessary 
when the drivers are blinded temporarily 
by splashes of mud. 

One of the latest, tho far from the least 
important, reports states that the hos- 
pitals near St. Mihiel, established and 
prepared with a view to handling thousands 
of American wounded, have found them- 
selves with almost nothing to do. 





A WAY TO HELP—DON’T NEGLECT IT 

ERE is a request from Uncle Sam 

to our family of readers, from which 
it appears that in doing the large duties 
we have neglected the little, in giving the 
dollars we have forgotten the pennies. 
This request costs only a cent a week. 
Shall we surprize the boys in uniform with 
a deluge of Dicests? The Assistant 
Director of the Library War Service of 
the American Library Association writes 
to us this letter from Washington: 


To the Editor, 
Tue Literary Digest, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Your magazine is one of eleven which 
the American Library Association has 
found in such demand in its Library War 
Service as to warrant a subscription for 
some 650 copies. These go to 650 service 
points, including the various Camp Libra- 
ries, Y. M. C. A., and K. of C. huts, other 
recreational centers, and small camps and 
posts where we supply books and other 
reading-matter. 

The Library War Service now reaches 
43 large United States camps, where there 
are central libraries, and more than 1,500 
distributing branches and stations; 500 
smaller army and navy camps, posts, and 
stations; 143 hospitals; 242 vessels; more 
than 350 distributing points in Europe. 

Men in these camps want each current 
issue of THe Literary DiaeEst, as camp 
librarians all assure us. In general, copies 
reaching them under the Burleson ‘“‘one- 
cent”’ privilege have not been of sufficiently 
recent date, nor in sufficient quantities. 
The pleasure a recent number of Tur 
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~ To Manufacturers 


Engaged in Essential 
Industries or in War -Work 


HE United States Government has found it 

necessary, in order to effect a general saving of 

fuel, iron and steel, to considerably curtail the 
business of all stove manufacturing concerns. 


This leaves us, or will very shortly, with a large 
excess capacity available for war work, or work 
classed as ‘‘Essential’’ on which U. S. priority orders 
are available. This concern, one of the largest and 
best known in our industry, in the country, was 
established in 1846. We now have a big up-to-date 
plant, equipped in the most modern manner and 
backed by a corps of experienced men, capable of 
handling any proposition in our line which you can 
put up to us. 

We especially solicit work from other manufac- 
turers, in the following lines: 


i—Vitreous Porcelain Enameling on Steel or Cast Iron—all 
colors. 


2—Sheet Metal Work—all kinds. 
3—Nickel Plating and Polishing. 
4—Japanning on Steel or Cast Iron and Electro Galvanizing. 
5—Gray Iron Castings—all kinds. 


For handling Vitreous Porcelain Enamel Work, we have a big copesity 
and one of the largest and best equipped enameling plants in the U. S 


For Sheet Metal Work, we have sheet steel and metal stamping ma- 
chinery for employment of 100 men. 


For Nickel Plating and Polishing, we have capacity for the employ- 
ment of 100 men with all modern equipment. 


For Japanning and Electro Galvanizing on steel or cast iron, our com- 
pany is well equipped—has large capacity for both. 


For handling Gray Iron Castings, we have 100 moulding machines 
with capacity for 250 moulders. Also cleaning mill capacity for foundry 
output including sand blast. 


We are also in a position to make all types of 
stoves, ranges and furnaces, as well as cast iron 
garbage incinerators cast iron latrine incinerators, 
(Conley Pat.), Army ranges, hotel ranges, etc. We 
have manufactured, at various times, a considerable 
line of Enameled Hospital Supplies and kindred 
lines and can handle any work of this nature re- 
quired. The floor space available is about 360,000 
sq. ft. We employ over 600 men and are in a posi- 
tion to serve you promptly and efficiently. We 
make a specialty of handling big jobs on short 
notice, and have a wide reputation for doing things 
right and on time. 


and we will have our 


Tell us about your needs 774 oe noe 


or will take the matter up with you by mail— and estimate on 
the cost, time of delivery, etc. WRITE, TELEPHONE or 
WIRE US AT OUR EXPENSE. 


THE BUCK’S STOVE & RANGE COMPANY 
Dept. M, St. Louis, Missouri 
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A world without rubber would be a most 
unpleasant place to live in. Imagine a motor 
truck pounding along on steel rims. Think 
of doing without rubber clothing and footwear, 
rubber belting, rubber hose, rubber packing, 
rubber water bottles and the hundreds of other 
necessities and comforts that rubber provides. 
Zinc makes it possible to turn crude rubber 
to these many necessary uses. Zinc gives 
rubber its life, its wear resistance, its resiliency. 
No other material will supply these qualities. 
Manufacturers of rubber products, as well as 
makers of paint, brass products, explosives, 
galvanized iron goods, and other lines, look to 
The New Jersey Zinc Company for the zinc 
products they need in order to get the quality 
and service that our long experience, extensive 
resources and modern processes assure. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Kall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
Manufacturers of Zine Oxide, Spelter, Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, 
Sulphuric Acid, Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, 
Zine Dust and Zine Chloride 









The world’s standard for Zinc products 







































































Lirerary Digest will give to a man in 
camp or in France can best be under- 
stood by your readers. Therefore, we 
hope you will once more remind your 
readers to put a one-cent stamp on each 
number as soon as it has been read, and 
drop it into the mail-box, under the 
Burleson provision. 

An army of millions of men will need 
hundreds of thousands of every issue of 
your magazine. 

Very truly yours, 
Cart H. Miran, 
Assistant to the Director. 





DUTCH NEUTRALITY CONTINUES TO 

EKE OUT A BARE EXISTENCE 

N air of ‘intellectual detachment” 

characterizes the attitude of the 
average Dutchman toward the war, eom- 
ments the English correspondent, Henry 
Suydam, writing in the London Sunday 
Pictorial—an air that has been much mis- 
understood abroad. Some English and 
American critics have gone so far as to 
aceuse Holland of being pro-German 
largely on the basis of this attitude. 

But Holland is not pro-German; Holland 
is merely preserving the ‘intellectual de- 
tachment” likely to be noticed in the air 
of a small man forced to stay in the 
immediate vicinity of several large men 
intent on eating each other up. By and 
large, the Dutch people are pro-Entente, 
says Mr. Suydam, and cites some of his 
own experiences to prove it: 


When [I left Holland a few days ago, 
just after the Dutch merchant fleet in 
Ameriean and English harbors had been 
commandeered, Dutch nationalism was in a 
state of tense coherence, but the Dutchman 
was not pro-German. 

The Dutch people have never been able 
to see themselves in perspective. They are 
unreasonably intolerant toward even the 
mildest eross-currents that have inter- 
cepted the placid stream of their existence. 

But there remains enough evidence that 
the Dutch, when once their sluggish emo- 
tions are aroused, are pro-Entente and not 
pro-German. The hospitality shown to 
several hundred thousand Belgian refugees, 
long after the first glamour of exile had 
worn off, must be remembered. Lately, 
hundreds of British prisoners of war, who 
had been in German prison-camps for three 
years and more, arrived in Holland for 
internment. Simultaneously, a_ similar 
group of Germans arrived from England. 
The official reception by the Duteh 
Government was equally cordial in each 
case, but there is a very evident preference 
for the British soldier. 

The Dutch publie do not like Germans, 
especially when in uniform. I have seen 
Germans. walk into a restaurant, and the 
entire company of diners at once froze. 
Every one stopt talking and stared, and 
there was an indefinable bristling of backs. 

There are, of course, large numbers of 
German spies and agents in Holland The 
visible Germans—those we should eall, in 
America, the ‘“dress-suit men”—are part 

of a sinister cosmopolitan crowd that have 
trailed across Europe, during the last three 
years, as various small nations lost their 
neutrality. During my winter in Holland, 
I have recognized more than one German 
agent whom I have seen as a notorious 
figure in the international intrigues, carried 
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The Merchant Who Sells Murphys 
: 


Go to him with your home-beautifying problems 


The House of Murphy and the Merchant who sells Murphy’s have gravitated together 
because of a common purpose to supply you with the best varnish and enamel that can 
be made. Probably the man who sells Murphy’s is one of the “quality” Merchants in 


your neighborhood. 


He may have built up his 
business through 50 years of 
experience—as the Murphy 
Varnish Company has—or 
he may be one of the 
younger men who have 
noted and met the tendency 
of the public to demand 
the best. 


The fact that he sells 
Murphy’s makes his judg- 
ment worth your while. 


Display Case 


is part of the equipment 
of the Merchant who sells 
Murphy’s. 

It is made of steel, hand- 
somely lithographed,. and 
holds a complete assort- 
[ment of Murphy Products. 

Merchants who have not 
received one of these cases 
are requested to write for 
information about it. 


Murphy 
Home- 
Beautifying 
Booklets 


Please send for the 

ones which might 

interest you. 

“Beautiful Floors” 

*“Front Doors”’ 

“Does Your Home Need 
Renovating?”’ 


“The Charm of White 
Enamel”* 


“Treatment of the 
Bathroom" 


“The Kitchen" 
—e 


Also ask for in- 
formation about 
Da-cote Motor 
Car Enamels. 


=e See Se =: 


The 
Murphy 
Service 
to You 

HE Merchant 


whosells Murphy’s 

—because he believes in 

our materials and in this 

house and because we 

believe in him—is an 

important factor in the 

Murphy Service to you. 
Consult with him! 

He will be genuinely. inter- 

ested in having you select just 


E the right kind of varnish or 


enamel for the particular finish- 
ing work you have in mind. 

He will advise with you as 
to the best method of treatment 
for your floors, 

He will tell you how to give 
your white woodworkthat won- 
derful surface, like old ivory, 
which you have admired in 
other homes. He will supply 
you with the special Murphy 
booklet or booklets you need to 
help you make your decision. 

He will tell you how to paint 
your car with Da-cote Motor 
Car Enamels. 

If there isno Merchant who 
Sells Murphy’s in your town, 
writeus, and we willsend youthe 
name of our nearest merchant. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Newark Chicago 
Doagall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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Mark X before subject that interests you 
and Mail This Coupon to 
E. pu Pont bE Nemours & Co. 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 
WILMINGTON L. D. DELAWARE 
i Craftsman Fabrikoid = 28 Enamel 
|__| Motor Fabrikoid | tedustrial Dynamites 
Rayutite Top Material _ | Blasting Powder 
Fairfield Rubber Cloth | Farin Explosives — 
i] “Challenge Collars ‘ Hunting & Trepshooting 
\| | Pyrat Toilet Goods ~ | pneiea Bier 
| Toilet | Anesthesia Ether 
|__| ‘Transparent Sheeting _| Metal Lacquers 
||___| Pyera-tin Rods & Tubes | | Pyroxylin Solvents 
|__| Sanitary Wall Finish |__| Bronze Powder 
| Town & Country Paint _ | Commercial Acids 
Vitrolac Varnish Alums 
|__| Flowkete Enamel |_| Pigment Bases _ 
| Amtonide lon Paint |__| Tar Disilates 
||___| Bridgeport Finishes | Pyratin Enamels 
NAME eee 
DDRESS 
nr... _STATE 
BUSINESS 


Visit the Du Pont Products Store 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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“YEAR AGE”— 


the measure of Top Service 
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You exact mileage from a tire. You are entitled to 
yearage from a top—both in service and appearance. 


a ou PONT Jy 
ABRIKOD 


RAYNTITE 


with reasonable care will last as long as your car. 
In addition to being water, dirt, dust and grease 
proof—in addition to being washable—it maintains 
its flexibility permanently because it is made of 
materials that will not harden, oxidize or disinte- 
grate under changing climatic conditions. 





We guarantee Rayntite Fabrikoid for one year 
not to leak, crack or peel, but it’s made to last the 
life of your car. Check Rayntite in the coupon 
and send for folder with sample. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 
Wiorld’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Works at Newburg, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 

Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 








THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., Explosives 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del., Leather Substitutes 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia Pa.; Paints, Pigments, Acids & Chemicals 
Du Pont Dyestuffs Co. Wilmington, Del., Coal Tar Dyestuffs 
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on just within the law, at Bucharest and 
Sofia, at San Sebastian and Lisbon, and 
even in the diminutive state of San 
Marino. 

The German organization in Holland 
has, of course, no admitted existence. The 
Dutch Government is never able to detect 
a given breach of law or international 
etiquette that would justify drastic action. 
But the Boche leaves no stone unturned to 
win Dutch favor, or secure information of 
Allied military secrets. Prof. Hans Del- 
briick intones mild-phrased lectures at the 
University of Utrecht—that is'one form 
of Germanism: the cafés of Holland are 
filled with beautiful blond Boche women— 
that is another! 

One of the prettiest examples of German 
stage management I have ever experienced 
occurred in a fashionable hotel in The 
Hague one evening not long ago. Two 
young German officers in uniform, doubt- 
less under instructions, walked into a room 
where two British officers in uniform were 
having coffee and cigars. The Germans 
strode up to them, clicked their spurred 
heels with a loud report, and bowed. The 
British officers were forced to return the 
salute, but the Dutch people present 
remained quite unimprest by this blatant 
form of German politeness. 


Meetings between interned Germans and 
interned Britishers, even tho the British 
are required to remain within bounds at 
The Hague while the Germans are con- 
fined to the environs of Rotterdam, occa- 
sionally take place. Then there is trouble 
in the air, even if the peace-loving Hol- 
lander usually manages to prevent actual 
outbursts. 

The corresponitent describes one such 
meeting: 


I saw two British soldiers pass a 
Brandenburger on the street about a fort- 
night ago, just before the offensive started. 
There were glares; the German beat the 
pavement with his heavy boots; the 
British coughed rather in the manner of 
an angry lion; the Dutch policeman waved 
his. white baton vaguely and drew near, 
and once again Dutch neutrality was 


I had an opportunity to inspect a camp 
of German deserters in Holland, but these 
men are so cowed in spirit that they 
hesitate to express their abhorrence of the 
system from which they have escaped. 
Even in Holland they rest under the 
German shadow. 

Their view-point is almost impossible to 
obtain, but while a large proportion of 
them have a fairly definite antagonism to 
the German Government, there is nothing 
to show that a German deserter is a 
decent, reformed man, merely because he 
has run away. 

I was amused to hear many of these ex- 
soldiers state that they intended to go to 
America as soon as the war ended. The 
American Government knows enough about 
Germanism to guard against something 
that is, after all, as much a strain of race 
as a perversion of human attitudes. 

There was a young Bavarian in a forage- 
cap, pacing about in the rain, whom I 
stopt suddenly and asked: ‘‘Do you think 
the German Government will ever pardon 
deserters?” He regarded me in a de- 
termined way, as if he had been thinking 
about just that point. Then he bellowed, 
as one should shout an axiom: “If Ger- 
many wins, there will be no pardons!” 

With regard to the general food-situ- 
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ation in Holland, I have found food more 
plentiful in The Hague, at any rate, than 
in London. There is no lack of sugar and 
sweets, a fair quantity of meat and bread, 
but a distinct shortage of tea and cereals. 

Dutch business men have won much 
prosperity out of the war, perhaps more, in 
proportion, than the business men of any 
other country. But the wealth is con- 
centrated in a very few hands, and while 
prices have increased, there has been no 
compensating rise in wages, as in the 
United Kingdom. 

Moreover, unemployment in Holland is 
concentrated in peculiar economic areas, 
as, for example, in Rotterdam, where there 
is universal unemployment among the 
shipping workers, who form about nine- 
tenths of the working population. As 
these men have neither money, work, nor 
food, but must stand. in long cues in 
order to procure the smallest quantity of 
tripe, the Dutch Government is faced 
with a distinetly dangerous prospect. 

A Dutch mob has an angry temper, and 
there may yet come a time when Holland 
may experience something of the human 
antagonisms that have, in a larger sense 
and method, devastated the greater part 
of Eurdpe since 1914. 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 


ORNER-GROCERY _ war-experts, 

parlor militarists, newspaper editors, 

and so many other critics who never saw 

a war have had their say as to just why the 

war in Europe must go on that there may 

be a certain freshness in the point of view 
of some Americans on the ground. 

American soldiers got wind of the late 
“‘Peace Offensive’ some time before it 
struck these shores. Sergeant Lawrence M. 
Michelson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the 
most recent commentators, not only pre- 
dicted the ‘‘feelers,’’ but hinted at trouble 
in the Army if they gained any acceptance 
over here. His letter appears in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer: 

Through reading the French and En- 
glish papers, such as we receive here, I 
have come to the conclusion that since 
Germany has suffered two crushing de- 
feats in the last thirty days she feels and 
knows that to obtain a victory on the 
Western Front is impossible, and as a 
result soon will start another one of her 
famous peace offensives to obtain a Ger- 
man “ peace.” 

This alone, above most things, is to be 
most feared at the present time, and we 
boys over here would almost feel as if we 
had been betrayed were the folks at home 
even willing to listen to such a thing at the 
present time. 

Just think what it would mean to the 
world now, peace with Germany after she 
had conquered almost half of Europe, laid 
waste most or all of it, ravished or mur- 
dered its helpless women and children, and, 
in short, broken every law of common 
decency of God and man to gain her 
selfish ends and criminal desires! 

What of helpless Poland, ruined Bel- 
gium, and Servia, and victimized Russia? 
Russia is the more to be pitied, since her 
downfall was caused by her own leaders, 
who were seduced by the cunning tongues 
of the lying malefactors. 

Yet Germany is more cunning than 
cruel. I wonder what we could expect 
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Use Just the Steam You Need— 


No More— 
No Less— 


Control each radiator individ- 
ually and positively. If you 
want 4 or radiation, turn 
the ADSCO Graduated Radi- 
ator Valve to \ or 4% and use 
that amount steam — not 
“All On” or “All Off.” 


ADSCO 
HEATING 


Atmospheric System 


Steam or Vapor with 
the ADSCO Graduated 
Radiator Valvc and the 
ADSCO Regulator 
Is the most economical, as 
well as the simplest system of 
steam heating for individual 
homes or industrial housing; 
for office or public buildings, 
either single or in groups. 
With the ADSCO System 
there are no noises, no air 
be und radiators, no 
“water hammer," 
no leaky valves, 
no disagreeable 
ors. 


SAVES 
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—saves from 20 to 
30%. Also big saving 
on pipes, fittings, and 
labor. Having ap 
economical system 





Write for Bulletin 133-D 


It explains the ADSCO System 
for every type of building. Bul- 
letin 147 tells how a hot water 
system can be chensed over toa 
better controlled ADSCO Sys- 
tem If you are interested in 
heating a group of buildings, a sk 
for our bulletin on “Central “Station Heating.” 


AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 
General Office and Works: N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Seattle 





Branches: 





“Good Sense,” 


Friendly and Footshaped 


We make “Good Sense” for 

folks who think well of their feet. 
It is not merely for elderly or 

heavy people. Those who would 

enjoy their full powers in 

getting about ‘and the 

most delightful foot 

comfort make a rare 

discovery in “Good 

Sense.” It is a gentle, 

friendly, natural shoe, 

responding lightly to 

your movements 

and conserving 

your energy. 

We are experienced 

in fitting by mail. 

Address Dept. F for 

booklet. 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich Street, New York 


(Near Warren St.) Sold Nowhere Else 
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“*From Everywhere to Fifth Avznue”’ 





Approved by Big Business | 
for New York Headquarters | 


If your New York sales office has not been meeting its quota, good busi- 
ness strategy will counsel its removal to the Fifth Avenue Building—right 
in the direct line of business. Here, more than half-a-thousand sales head- 
quarters offer products nationally known for excellence. Among the list 
of tenants, eighty-five are “rated” $500,000 or better. 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


Everyone knows the location. It is easily and quickly reached by eight 
transit systems, including the new Broadway Subway with entrance in 
front of the Building. ‘The wide variety of the lines of business repre- 
sented make an intensive appeal to buyers who can thus concentrate their 
purchases with marked economy. 



























Light, airy offices, under owner-management is another decided advantage. 


Before you sign your next lease for New York Headquarters, 
write for details and Buyers Guide in your line of business. 


The. Fifth Avenue Building ™™‘ryn¢Fitsareee New York City 














FREE cTrra LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a Ew md 


player of piano or organ at 
usual ‘cost. It shows why one lesson with 
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All music free. Diploma rite today for free book. ' | in many of our leading industries. 

Quinn Conservatery, Studie LJ, Social Seis Bidg., Boston, Mass. An inexpensive little “Drop Out” Renewal 

Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. Economy Fuses protect 
electrical circuits of the U. S. Navy and 
leading powder and munitions plants. 
Order from your electrical dealer. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 





Kinzie and Orleans Sts.,Chicago,U.S.A. 
Sole manufacturers of “* ARKLESS""— 


the Non-Renewable Fuse with the 
SYLLABIC SYSTEM. Easy — Speedy — 100 to 150 “100% Guaranteed Indicator.” 
. Economy Fuses are also made in 
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wordsa minute in B@days. No “shading”’—no “positions’’— 

ae “word-signs."” Best for Civil Service. Earn $900 to $1200 
‘Thonmwade of jobs open. Typewriting FREE. Send 

Seer ier Catalog. Special Offerand Money-Back Guarantee. 


CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS, 525 REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hoon. Je H. Choate: “I have always found it the oot es poe and useful book =f <A kind ever published.” 
tL. eee ‘Useful and valuable. It has been to me a practical h 
Hon. A. S. Moevites “The work, ; always indispensable fo the ccatar and the author, ae to me to be incapable 
of further improvement 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
Proverbs from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by 
its English translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo. rf Prices: Buck- 
ram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half needle 70. on 1 Morocco, $12.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Putiiiteene, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canada at Montreal 














her to do for these countries at the pear 
conference were we willing to listen to he 
terms. Perhaps, for the sake of argu. 
ment, she might agree to give back to 
Belgium her rightful freedom, but just as 
surely as we do that another country will 
have to pay the penalty. And that othe 
eountry would be—Russia, helpless and 
prostrate as she is. 

Germany would demand great tracts of 
Russia as her ‘‘war-gains’’—land as great 
as her own in square miles and as rich, if 
not richer, in natural resources. How long 


would it take, do you suppose, befor ff 


again we would have to face Germany 
across No Man’s Land—a Germany twice 
as strong and twice as well prepared, 
profiting by the enormous mistakes she 
has made in the present conflict. 

Many other boys, I think, have written 
home letters of a similar kind, because we 
seek to have those at home feel that, no 
matter how much we may long for home 
and those near and dear to us, we wil 
accept no half-way measures, but desir 
the job done, and done right. 

This extract from a letter written by an 
American girl, a graduate nurse with the 
Red Cross at the front, may express another 
reason for the somewhat unpacifistic at- 
titude of most Americans. The fact that 
the hospital mentioned was full of woundei 
soldiers suggested that it might be mad 
the object of a German air-raid. Pre 
cautions were taken: 

That night every malade who could 
possibly be moved went down to the cave 
for the night. At 9:30 the Huns arrived 
and never to my dying day shall I forget 
that night. They bombed until 3:45 
A.M., around and around the hospital-wall, 
got the chapel and morgue, broke ever; 
pane of glass in the hospital, blew open 
every iron shutter on the windows, came 
within ten yards of the contagious building, 
so ‘that all the contagious patients wer 
forced to come over to our cave and halls; 
the concussion of one bomb was so terrifir 
that it broke again the leg of Captain 
Mosley (one of our oldest patients), whose 
breaks (two) had nicely knitted. The 
terror of the patients was simply pitiful; 
those brave lads who had gone over the 
top so unthinkingly found it almost im- 
possible to bear the racket when they were 
helplessly bound to a bed. 





Corporal W. L. Whitcombe, formerly of 
Batavia, New York, is not inclined toward 












peace until there have been changes in 
Germany’s ways. He writes from the 
fighting-lines: 

You have, I have, and every one that 
reads has read of the German devasta- 
tion. Dear folkses, reading makes little 
impression. You must see to realize, to 
even faintly comprehend the atroci 
ties that the Hun has committed upon 
evacuated France. We have passed 
through villages where not a single house 
possesses a roof, where the legend Goll 
strafe England is on the buildings—mere 
shells of their former compactness—where 
the trees have been hacked to stop the 
flow of sap and deaden them, where 
churches have been dynamited viciously, 
where there are graves of women who 
have been ravaged so brutally that death 
must have been a blessing, where baby 
hands have been cut at the wrists, and old 
men have been the sport of these uncouth 
monsters, where wells have been poisoned 
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or filled in, and every conceivable deviltry 
of a mind given over to degeneration 
and savagery has been committed. It 
may be well. It may be that God has 
permitted these things so that we will be 
so incensed that we will never stop until 
every mother’s son of a beast is dead in 
Germany, or has changed his mind. Its 
effect on me has been that I’m mighty 
glad I’m here and that I can take a man’s 
part against such barbarians—which by 
the way is absolutely too polite a name 
for them. 

During the past, the routine has blotted 
out the bigger aspects and even now it 
does at times, but that is only our humar 
side. Deep down the larger things are 
constant with all of us. Every man in the 
eompany, I believe, feels much the same, 
and even the grumbling indicates the 
impatience of the men to take what they 
consider an active part. 





Lieut. H. M. Ewing mentions peace 
prospects in a letter published by the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch: 


I heard a French captain say he would 
never again set a time for the war to be 
over as he had been fooled so often already. 
Others have it down to three and four and 
even one month! I think it will be some 
time next summer, if it is not over in three 
months. Nobody that I’ve talked with 
expects to reach Berlin. They seem to 
think the Boche will give in, and the Allies 
will dictate terms which will be accepted, 
before then. How true their judgment is 
I can not tell. For myself, if an extra 
six months or a year will take us to the 
lair of the beast, I am for going there and 
destroying his nest. 





Dwight Humphrey Fee, of Canonsburg, 
Pa., now in Flanders, confesses that while 
he doesn’t ‘“‘yearn for blood,’ nevertheless 
he’ll be glad when his section “‘moves up.” 
His letter was written not long before 
American troops in Flanders took Voor- 
meezle and ‘‘moved up”’ in other localities. 

To the British ‘‘Tommy” Private Fee 
pays a feeling and spontaneous tribute, the 
sort of tribute that he seems to feel may be 
needed in certain American quarters. He 
writes: 


Resent any slurs on British troops just 
as quickly as you would resent an insult 
to ours. Tell their critics to go up the 
line and see for themselves. The spirit, 
the brotherliness, the unselfishness, the 
kindliness, and the quiet courage of these 
British lads are things to be admired, no 
matter what some one ‘‘has heard.’”’ No 
matter what misguided British statesmen 
have done in the past, or may do in the 
future, T. Atkins, of whatever shire, of 
whatever station in life, is a gentleman up 
the line. And the Jocks—I doubt if the 
Jocks have superiors. 

James Norman Hall—here’s to him!— 
was right about the Tommies. ‘One 
wonders (not long, however) how he can 
ever live with them; and then he wonders 
how one can ever live without them.” 
They’re the greatest ever. Kindly, whole- 
hearted, and simple-hearted they are. No 
matter what is on, it’s simply a case of 
“carry on’”’ with them. Heroics are abso- 
lutely unknown. Before I knew the Tom- 
mies I thought their reputation for trench- 
humor had been overrated. Now I know 
it simply can not be overrated. Not that 
life in the line is one grand round of 
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“‘Down on the Mexican border the very winds breathed 
Alkali—and here in France the clouds pour 
torrents — but still the Packard does not rust.” 


The Packard does not rust because every truck 
which leaves the great Packard factory is protect- 
ed against the elements by the Parker Process. 

Visit the war zone—and you will find metal equip- 
ment of almost every character resisting severe atmos- 
pheric conditions without a sign of rust. 

Passed by rigid government tests the Parker Process 
is now being used on army rifies, bayonets, machine 
gun parts, hand grenades, bolo knives, trench knives, 
bicycles, motorcycles, mine cases, buoys, aeroplane 
parts, food containers, bridle bits, stirrups, truck parts 
and other apparatus of war. 


Is Your Own Product 
Proof Against Rust? 


Ie your own product proof against rust—or do you 
have to sell it to your customer with the tacit admis- 
sion that sooner or later it will corrode—and waste 
away in service? 

Every manufacturer who uses steel or iron in any 
way will find much of interest in the new Parker Pro- 
cess book for industrial executives—a concise treatise 
on rustproofing which explains how the Parker Process 
is now used on me‘al articles from household ranges to 
fountain pens—from automobiles to building hardware 
—and how easily you can apply it to your own product 
without interfering in any way with your present 
manufacturing plans. Your copy will be sent immed- 
iately upon request. 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY of AMERICA 


<a> DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. <> 


PARKER PROCESS 


RUST PROOFS :IRON AND STEEL 
IDEAS WANTED oog7 Sone Wee TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 


; v7 taining new translations by AytmeR MaupgE. 12mo, 
tal fer Needed Inventions, List of Patent Buyers and 
Guide Book. Tells How to Secure Patent through our cloth, 372 pages, $1.00, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


Credit Plan. RANDOLPH CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.¢.! Pubs., New York. 


— 7 
Plant an English Walnut Tree 


FROM FARTHEST NORTH WALNUT NURSERY 
If you have room plant a grdve of them, for the cultivation of the English 
Walnut in the north is not only one of the newest, but one of the most rapid 
growing industries in the United States. The early planter is bound to reap a 
golden harvest. Write us for details. 





This cross-sectional view of the 
Packard truck suggests the numerous 
exposed metal parts which are sub- 
ject to the conditions of the atmos- 
phere — and which are protected 
against rust by the Parker Process. 





















Look at this record of The Thompson Orchard, near Rochester, 228 
trees, the largest commercial bearing orchard in the East, produc- 
ing in one season, 260 Buashels Walnuts, 32 lbs. to the bushel, 
sold at 25c. perpound. This orchard has been in ng many 
years, with occasional temperatures 20 degrees below zero. 




















“Northern Grown” means specially bred to severe changes of climate and low temperatures, strong, 
vigorous, husky young trees, able to offer unyielding resistance to severe weather. 
Nut Culture, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Evergreens and 
Shrubs described in our 1918 Magalog, sent free on request. al 


GLEN BROS., Inc. (Established 1866), Glenwood Narsery, 1708 Main Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Flashlight 
with the 
Seamless Battery 





Kwiklite is the only flashlight with the 


seamless] cell battery—guaranteed for 25 
per cent longer service than any other 






NEW KHAKI! : 
FINISH ~ flashlight battery. 

pike eh gee oor The seamless construction practically 
leading Kwiklite 
styles, are shown in 
this display case at 
dealers who feature 
Quality goods. 





prevents corrosion, the cause of most flash- 
light troubles. 

Kwiklite is the Quality flashlight, inside 
and out. 








The designs are distinctive, and many 
of the finishes, such as the “black metal,” 
bronze and khaki, are absolutely unique. 





Kwiklite costs no more than an ordinary 
flashlight. Keep one handy for use around 
the house. Have an extra one in the 
car. 








The Usona Mfg. Co. 
New York Toledo 


San Francisco Windsor, Can. 











Two popular styles— 
3-cell with ‘‘Miner's”’ 
head, and new 
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striking episodes of Biblical history conveniently divided 
into short chapters. The letterpress is accompanied by 


Artists 
tumiee of which arein colors. These > illustrations 
ll serve to fix the incidents recorded the memory of 
ee young in a way — ing else can do. 


well-made book 
inches. Bound in Red Cloth, with gold lettering and gilt edges, 
$3.75; by mail, $3.99. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The Child’s 


BIBLE 


Here is an edition of the ““Book 
of Books” that will fascinate 


your growing boy or girl. It OUR sugar will 
is a consecutive arrangement 


of much of the narrative por- goa long way 
tion of the Old and New Tes- as syrup if flavored 





David and Goliath 






and many others of the more 


100 Full-Page Plates 
from Paintings by Famous 


of over 600 pages, size 1044 x8 x2 





Sugar Saving 
ad Syrup 






tament told in the cain of 

with MAPLEINE. 
be = yi hy a con a Make it thin, the delicious “mapley” 
wide pages, so that it can be flavor is there. 
oy sees ty a oes = Or dilute corn syrup with hot water 
ateentnaganege and flavor with MAPLEINE. Both 
The Story of the Flood ways are excellent. 
The Call of Abraham Desserts are deliciously different fla- 
The Brazen Serpent vored with MAPLEINE. Grocers sell it. 


Daniel and the Lions Send 4c stamps and carton top for 


The Return of the Dove to the Ark Christ in the Temple 
—_- ter the picture The Good Shepherd 


MAPLEINE COOK 
BOOK, 200 recipes. 


Write Dept. L. D. 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 
. Seattle, Wash. 


MAPLEINE 


The Goloen flavor 














repartee, but to my knowledge there has 
never arisen a situation, no matter how 
serious, that some Tommy didn’t havé 
something funny to say about it. And 
their songs—you shall certainly hear them 
when I get back. 

But, altho I may be prejudiced because 
of my own ancestry, the prize crew is the 
Jocks. It was my good fortune to live for 
four days with a little detachment of kilties 
from Ian Hay’s own regiment, the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders. They weren’t 
from his own battalion, tho. Harry 
Lauder’s son was in the same regiment, 
too, you know. These lads were part of 
‘the first hundred thousand, so you can well 
imagine the pleasure I had. 

They might well have stept from out the 
pages of ‘‘The First Hundred Thousand.” 
With their arguments, their songs, and their 
pride in “Auld Scotia,” they simply took 
the cake. Here’s the address of one of 
them; save it in ease I should lose it: M. 
Quinn, 7 , Park Lane, cuton. Scotland. 

And they sang that song Ian Hay speaks 
about, ‘“‘Hold Yer Hand Oot, Ye Naughty 
Boy,” altho it’s about five years old. They 
hailed me as the ‘‘American Scotsman,” 
and immediately christened me ‘‘Scotty,” 
at the same time insisting that I was getting 
‘*Scotchier-looking’’ every day. Oh, it 
was a great week-end! 

The war is no pieniec, of course. Jerry’s 
bombs are absolutely unpleasant, his shells 
are annoying, and his personal calls are un- 
welcome—not to mention his machine guns. 

My new work is growing interesting and 
promises to be really important; that is, the 
section’s work. We've moved again. This 
is the ninth place in France where I’ve spent 
at least one night. I don’t know how long 
we'll be here. We are still away behind 
the front of one of the best-known sectors 
on the line. I'll be glad when we actually 
move up. I don’t yearn for blood, but I do 
feel useless back here after nearly eleven 
months in the Army. 

In our particular work there will be no 
actual combat-work, and no patrolling or 
scouting. I think I can get ona patrol now 
and then, tho. But you mustn’t worry. I 
sha’n’t run into danger needlessly, of course, 
but in a pinch I know what you want me 
to do and what, if all’s well, I shall do. 

Sometimes, when I see what some folks 
get away with—and not only on this side of 
the water, either—I am tempted to go after 
a “‘eushie’’ job myself. Then two things 
oceur to me: One, that it isn’t my idea of 
the right thing to do, because ne matter 
what others do, that doesn’t relieve one of 
doing what he himself—and he alone— 
believes to be right; the second is that you, 
living up to the creed yourself, wouldn't 
approve, and thus it would be unfair to you. 
So we’ll both see the thing through to the 
finish; we’ll keep the faith. 





“Tf you keep your eye on the illus- 
trated weeklies in the movies,’ writes 
Corporal A. R. Lowery to his ‘Dear 
Folks” in San Antonio, Texas, ‘you may 
see yours truly, as I’ve been doing the 
honors for our platoon.’”’” When Pershing 
gave the D. S. O. to Corporal Lowery’s 
brigade, the writer admits that he faced 
the movie cameras. In addition to being 
photographed, the French treated them 
“like kings,” and gave them a banquet, 
with ‘gorgeous eats”—and ‘“‘nine girls 
and just one marine at each table.” 

Back of all that was tragedy enough 
to make the parades, and flowers, and 
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Quickly : 


Then consider Austin No. 3 Standard, a 
type of Austin Standard Factory Building 
that has adapted itself to so many different 
manufacturing requirements—one of the 
Austin 30-working-day types. 


With the data and illustrations shown on 
this page you can quickly lay out the size 
of building you require, locate partitions, 
machinery, equipment, etc., and decide upon 
a plan that will exactly meet with your indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Dimensions will be found in the specifica- 
tions below. Flooded with light and 
scientifically ventilated this building is an 
ideal type for manufacturing. 


A monorail capacity up to 2,000 pounds 
can be carried at any panel point, Plumbing, 
heating, lighting, sprinkler, power and 
equipment layouts have been standardized 
for No. 3 Standard. 


The Austin Book of Buildings—The 
ten Austin Standards are all illustrated and 
described in the book which will also give you 
an outline of the special service of The 
Austin Company. 


Austin construction resources and facilities 
will be devoted entirely to essential war work 
until the end of the war. 


In case your need is urgent use the wires. 


Brief Specifications 
Austin No. 3 Standard 


Width—100 ft. 

Length—Any multiple of 20 ft. 

Clearance Under Trusses—13 ft. 

Excavations and Grading—On norma! site excavation 
for standard foundations, and outside grading within 3 ft. of 
outside of building. 

Foundations—Concrete, 1 part cement—3 parts d— 
5 parts stone or gravel. as ia ie 

Floor—S-inch concrete base with monolithic finish. 

Side Walls—Common brick, selected for facing, laid 
in lime mortar gauged with cement. 

Window Sills—Concrete. 

Monitor Ends—Asphalt shingles on wood sheathing. 

Columas—Structural steel. 

Roof Structure—Structural steel trusses with level 
bottom chord. 6x12 yellow pine purlins carrying 2x6 
dressed and matched yellow pine roof sheathing. 

Waterproofing—4-ply built up felt, pitch and gravel 
roofing or equal. 

Sash and Ventilation—Sidewall steel sash, conti 
with factory ribbed glass and ventilated sections in. monaecy 
operated with mechanical operator; all other sash hand 
operated. 

Painting—Structural steel and steel sash, one shop 
coat and one field coat. Exterior wood work, 2 coats of 


lead and oil. Interior walls and ceiling, 2 coats of mil) 
white paint. 
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Allentown, Pa., in 34 working-days. 
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Austin No. 3 Standard 100 ft. x 660 ft., built for the International Motor Car Co., 
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Cross Section No. 3 Standard. Height may be increased to suit requirements. 





Austin No. 3 Standard, showing the Standard type widened many times in multiples of 50 ft. 
Length can be any multiple of 20 ft. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Industrial Enginéers and Builders 


For U. S. A. and Canada, address nearest office: 


CLEVELAND .- 16113 Euclid Ave., Eddy 4500 
NEW YORK .- - 217 Broadway, Barclay 8886 
PHILADELPHIA 1026 Bulletin Bidg., Spruce 1291 
WASHINGTON 

1313 H St. N. W., Franklin 6420 


For Foreign Business: 


INDIANAPOLIS 717 Merch. Bk. Bldg., M. 6428 
PITTSBURGH - 493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 
= 1452 Penobscot Bidg., Cherry 4466 
1374 Continental Com. Bank Bldg., Harrison 8360 
American Steel Export Company Woolworth Building, New York. (86) 


STANDARD 


FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 

















































WHILE BOUND OUT"'W.L. 
DOUGLAS WAS CALLED UPON 
TO BO MANY THINGS WHICH 
SEEMED TO HAVE NO BEAR- 
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HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


00 $690 $790 & $8.20 


KEEPING THE HOUSE 
SUPPLIED WITH WATER 
PROM A NEARBY WELL 
WAS ONE OF THE NUM- 
Erovs TASKS HE WAS 
CALLED UPON TO PER- 
FORM EACH DAY. 





Bors 
SHOES 
Best is 
the World 
$3.00 
$3.50 











Te never need to ask ‘‘ What is the price ?’’ when the shoe sales- 


is showing you W. L. Do 
determined and the retail price fiz 


name and the retail price is ane on the bottom. 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that 


worth the price paid for them. 


Sisos the price on every pair of 
ao a a 
and unreasonable profits is only 

le of the constant endeavor 

to protect his custom- 

Bong las name on shoes is 

his pledge that Oey are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style > 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every — go the results of sixty-six 
—< rience in making shoes, 
ting back to the time when W. L. 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging 


CA Sahevo you wy A be sure 
stamped on 


shoes because the actual value is 
at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
The stamped 
the shoes are always 


T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton,Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the’ direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. poe A 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas name and the 


the bottom and the inside Reo 
ty Aes mutilated, BEW. AUD. 


ARE OF 
Prestéent W. L. popen.an 
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-- SEXOLOGY | |: 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
a Man Should Have. 
Husband Should Have. 
id Have. OnSale . 
Should Impart to His Son. 

















a ve, 
dge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Leena 2 Tome =s —* 
Minced Kevekite elke Stestd Inet to Her Daaghter. 
$2.00pestpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for “‘Other Peonle’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


ENTE A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 
| tonal fees, makin 


annual income in profes- 

and fitting a foot specialty to 

measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, nings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
ital awe or goods 0 buy, to uy, -  sapncy or " soliciting. 
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Smoking Mixture 


















Don’t edie Dust 

Tiny Nasal Filter aids breathing. Useful 

for HAY FEVER, Catarrh an “Asthma. 
$1 postpaid. 
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banquets doubly welcome. Honor is often 
coupled with tragedy by the fortunes of 
war, as in the bit of history that the 
Corporal tells: 


It seems that every one of the pals I 
Lid got bumped off. Lindsey got it about 
the hottest part of the fighting. Our 
company, and especially our platoon, got 
into about the worst nest there was to 
clean out. They were on top of a steep 
hill and behind big rocks with machine guns 
and until we could get within hand- 
grenade distance of them we didn’t have a 
chance. But of course we got there in the 
end after several attempts and the loss of 
k2lf our men. Our platoon lost about as 
Leavy as any in the Marine Corps and we 
Lud about as good men as there were in the 
outfit, too. That isn’t hot air either, it’s 
the truth. 

Lindsey has been given a D. S. C. and if 
@ man ever deserved one he does. If you 
see his folks you can tell them that: he 
showed lots of the stuff that heroes are 
made of. The first day he fought hard all 
day and then helped carry wounded all 
night, and after just a very little rest he 
went into the second day’s fighting with no 
rifle and only his gas-mask stuffed full of 
hand-bombs and two automatic pistols. 
He and I were together and we got close 
enough to hear the Boche officer give the 
cominand to fire before they opened up. 
We dropt behind a rock and he called me 
to where I could see better to snipe with 
my rifle. Then they started throwing 
bombs and we ran them away from three 
guns when we started up the hill to where 
there were more machine guns and a 
sniper that was up in a tree got him. - We 
had just started when all of a sudden he 
crumpled up and went down. He just 
looked over at me and said, ‘‘Go get them, 
Lowery.” It sure takes the heart out of a 
fellow to see his best friend go down like 
that. And then they wonder why we 
didn’t want to take prisoners. I suppose 
he was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for dragging our lieutenant from 
within a few feet of a machine gun after 
he was wounded the first day. The boys, 
every one, deserve lots of credit for the 
way they fought and skirmished in their 
first real battle. They obeyed commands 
as long as there were officers to give them, 
and after our officers were all killed or 
wounded they kept going until orders came 
from the major to stop. 

There was a bunch of about eight of us 
that hung together and they seemed to get 
us first of all.’ There are only two of us 
left now. You don’t want to worry over 
this letter too much, because it’s over with 


now and it will probably be some time’ 


before we get any more of that, and if we 
ever do it won’t be as bad this time because 
the Boche gives up now almost as _ soori 


as he finds out that it’s the marines that’ 


are after him. You may know that when 
one marine can capture eighty-three 
prisoners in a bunch and bring them in 


alone that they must respect us. Now 
that isn’t bull either, it really and truly 
happened. We had some funny things 


happen up there, too, and once in a while a 
fellow would have to laugh even when he 
didn’t know whether he was going to get 
out or not. 

I would have liked to have had time to 
see some of the fine works of art in Paris, 
but we only had one day and two nights 
there so I didn’t have much time. Just 
saw Napoleon’s Arch of Triumph and one 
or two of the most prominent things. It’s 
sure some city. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Don’t.—Motto for the gasoline-savers, 
to be hung on the garage door that it may 
be seen Sunday mornings: ‘“‘ Don’t keep 
the home tires turning.” —Chicago Evening 
Post. 





Real Progress.—Hr—‘‘ And how are 
you getting on with your collecting for 
the soldiers? ”’ 

Sue—“ Splendidly! I’ve had my name 
in the papers four times already.’’— 
Sidney Bulletin. 





But a Worm Sometimes Turns. — A 
“ eonscientious objector ’’ told the tribunal 


worm. As the poet so touchingly puts it, 
“A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.” —Passing Show. 





Indicating Her Desires.—A man charged 
at Kingston last week stated that he left 
his wife becauseeshe had twice thrown him 
down three flights of stairs, struck him with 
agarden-rake, and locked him out at night. 
It is good to find, even in these brutalizing 
days, that there are still men who can take 
a delicate hint.— Punch. 

This Happened Before America Got In. 
—A wife whose husband is on active ser- 
vice recently presented him with a bounc- 
ing baby boy. She wrote to ask him when 
he should get leave, and also when the war 
would be over. His reply was as follows: 

“ Dear Lucy.—I don’t know when | 
shall get leave or when the war will be 
over, but if the baby should be called up 
before I get leave, give him a parcel to 
bring out to me.” Your loving husband, 
Biiu.””—Tit-Bits. 





Consistent Performance.—Shoeless, he 
climbed the stairs, opened the door of the 
room, entered, and closed it after him with- 
out being detected. Just as he was about 
to get into bed his wife, half-aroused from 
slumber, turned and sleepily said: 

“Ts that you, Fido?” 

The husband, telling the rest of story, 
said : 

“* For once in my life I had real presence 
of mind. I licked her hand.”—Tit-Bits. 





Caught Off Guard.—‘ Did the postman 
leave any letters, Mary? ” 

“‘ Nothing but a postcard, ma’am.”’ 

** Who is it from, Mary? ”’ 

“ And do you think Id read it, ma’am? ”’ 
asked the girl with an injured air. 

“Perhaps not. But any one who sends 
me a message on a postcard is either stupid 
or impertinent.” 
“You'll excuse me, ma’am,” returned 
the girl loftily; ‘*‘ but that’s a nice way to 
be talkin’ about your own mother.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 





Discrimination.—President Wilson is 
fond of telling a story about an old team- 
ster. This old fellow said to the treasurer 
of the concern one day: 

“Me and that off-horse has been workin’ 
for the company seventeen years, sir.” 

** Just so, Winterbottom, just so,”’ said 
the treasurer, and he cleared his throat and 
added: ‘‘ Both treated well, I hope?’ 





The old teamster looked dubious. 

“Well,” he said, “‘ we wus both tooken 
down sick last month and they got a doctor 
for the hoss, while they docked my pay.” 
—Pitisburg Sun. 
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the other day that he wouldn’t kill a. 


Buy Rugs as Does the Expert 


He never buys on appearance — he “ digs into” the value of the 
fabric. He looks beneath the surface for those hidden qualities 
which he knows insure long wear. 


Although you may lack the technical knowledge and experience 
of the expert rug buyer, you do not have to take chances, for the 
name “ Whittall” is your guarantee that any rug bearing this name 
has woven into it those very same qualities which the expert 
looks for as his guide to durability and service. The same 
reputation that has made Whittall carpets 
famous for many years also stands back of 
Whittall Rugs. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


286 BRUSSELS STREET - - ° 


“Oriental Art in 
W hittall Rugs” 


Our illustrated book, 
describing the color, 
refinement and beauty 
of design of these sub- 
stantial floor coverings, 
sent free on request. 



















































WORCESTER, MASS. 











Glove- making 
fine art. 


is a 


Fownes 


has practiced it for 
141 years, and their 
gloves evidence it. 


ian need. 
fur, silk, fabric. 


At the Principal Shops, 


The name is 
always in 
the 


Miasy and Coal 
Lesdin: 
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FILOSETTE 
surpassing any fab- 
cic glove imported 
before the war. 


| ADDISON’S ESSAYS 


Selected. With Portrait. Cloth, 75 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORE 



















Conditions of Labor in 


American Industries 


By W. JETT LAUCK and 
EDGAR SYDENSTRICKER 


This book, by two statistical experts. who 
have long and carefully studied official fig- 
ures and facts, considers in a judicial spirit 


WAGES, and their adequacy or quacy; 

WORKING HOURS, and how these affect the 
work done; 

SANITARY APPOINTMENTS, and how the 
product of labor is affected thereby; 

EMPLOYMENT, irregularity thereof, and how 
the ec ics of busi are affected thereby; 

UNEMPLOYMENT, and how this affects the 
rate of wages; 


THE WAGE-EARNER'S FAMILY, etc., etc. 


IT HAS PARTICULAR INTEREST FOR 

THE REFLECTIVE BUSINESS MAN; 

THE THOUGHTFUL WORKINGMAN; 

THE SOCIAL WORKER, who would under- 
stand social conditions; 

THE TRADE UNIONIST, who would know all 
the facts; 

ALL STUDENTS OF INDUSTRIAL PROB- 
LEMS. 








Price, $1.75 Net. By mail $1.87. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

























































Pyorrhea is an unhealthy con- 
dition of the gums and not, as 
many people suppose, a disease 
of the teeth. It is a purely 
local condition. 


Tartar deposit on the crowns of 
the teeth near the gum margin 
is the principal cause of pyorrhea. 
As the formation of tartar in- 
creases it extends to the roots of 
the teeth. It causes irritation, 
inflammation of the gum tissues 
follows; then the gums become 
sore and spongy; they bleed and 
begin to recede. The gums 
have become infected; pyorrhea 
pockets form and enlarge. Gums 
break down; the bony structure 
holding the teeth disintegrates. 
In time the teeth loosen, fall out 
or must be extracted. 




























Pyorrhea, while itself confined 
to the gums, menaces the gen- 
eral health, The pyorrhea 
pockets provide a most favorable 
breeding ground for all kinds of 
disease-producing germs. The 
system absorbs the pus and dis- 
ease-producing bacteria exuded 
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How Tender, Bleeding Gums 
are Made Firm and Healthy 


from pyorrhea pockets. Consti- 
tutional health is undermined. 


Pyorrhocide Powderis prescribed 
and employed by the dental: pro- 
fession as a most effective means 
for correcting sore, bleeding, 
spongy and receding gums and 
as an aid in the prevention and 
home treatment of pyorrhea. It 
is of the highest efficiency as a 
cleanser and polisher of the teeth. 


Pyorrhea may be prevented by the 
daily use of Pyorrhocide Powder as 
it removes muccoid placques or films 
and the daily accretions which form 
tartar. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is invaluable 
where a pyorrhetic condition exists. 
Its use helps to make soft, spongy 
gums firm and hard and to heal bleed- 
ing gums. Pyorrhocide Powder 
assists in checking the receding action 
of the gums. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is prepared solely 
for home treatment. It is used as a 
dentifrice. If pyorrhea symptoms 
exist in your mouth, get a box of 
Pyorrhocide Powder. Its healing 
effgcts on your tender, sore and bleed- 
ing gums will serve to show you why 
Pyorrhocide Powder won the confi- 
dence and approval of leading prac- 
tising dentists. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is effective and helpful in its action. We would 
4 like to send you, without charge, a sample of Pyorrhocide Powder 
to try. _Use it. Note how clean and soothed your gums feel— 
and how long that feeling lasts. This sample will give you an idea 
of what the regu/ar use of Pyorrhocide Powder will accomplish. 














Pyorrhocide Powder is ical b a dollar 
package contains six months’ supply. For sale by 
all good drug stores and dental supply houses. 





THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE COMPANY, Inc. 
1476 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





Sold for years exclu- 
sively upon the recom- 
mendation of the dental 
profession. Effective not 
only in the treatment of 
pyorrhea, but also aids in 
its prevention, when used 
regularly as a dentifrice. 









Send for FreeSample 
and Booklet 


Upon request we will 
send you a sample of 
Pyorrhocide Powder, to- 
gether with our educa- 
tional booklet on the 
causes, effects, preven- 
tion and treatment of 
pyorrhea. Write today. 
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War-Work, or Working the War?— 
Nopp—*“ Doing any war-work? ” 

Topp—“ I should say so. I just per- 
suaded my wife not to buy a new gown.” 
—Life. 


Wrong Number.—‘“ Did you ever get a 
proposal, auntie? ” 
“Once, my dear. A gentleman pro- 


posed over the telephone, but he had the 
wrong number.’’—Tit-Bits. 





Try This.—‘‘ So you sent five shillings 
for that advertised appliance to keep your 
gas-bills down. What did they - send 
you?” 

“A paper-weight.’’—Tit-Bits. 





The Mail’s Delay.—First Private— 
** Haven’t heard from my best girl now for 
two months. I’m afraid some fellow has 
come between us.”’ 

LizuTENANT—“ Don’t worry, my boy. 
It’s only Burleson.’’—Life. 





Another Mysterious Disappearance.— 
“115 War-Stained Heroes of Foreign Le- 
gion Arrive Here.’”—Tribune head-line. 
You will guess a half-dozen nationalities as 
their eighty-six bronzed faces come up the 
street.—Tribune Editorial. 





Kidding Father.—With deep anguish he 
begged her to reconsider her answer. 

“‘ If you don’t marry me, Millie, I’ll blow 
my brains out.” 

**Oh, come now, don’t do anything as 
rash as that. But—but,” she reflected 
softly, ‘‘ that would be a good joke on 
father, for he thinks you haven’t any.”— 
Pittsburg Sun. 


Temporary 
Miranda’s dropt her fancy-work and sailed 
across the Straits 
As a temporary “lady of the lamp ”’; 
And Jane’s abandoned portraiture to 
wash the cups and plates 
Of the Tommies in a temporary camp; 
And Ethel—nervy Ethel!—is a motor- 
driving Waac, 
And fairly saved her special Brigadier 
The day that Fritz got busy and our line 
came surging back 
In a temporary movement to the rear. 





A temporary Major they’ve contrived to 
make of Bob 
(He was always pretty hefty at his drill), 
While the rank of air-mechanic—and he 
hustles at his job 
Is the temporary perquisite of Bill; 
Old Joseph drives a tractor most sur- 
prizing true and straight 
(He’s sixty, but a temporary sport), 
While Augustus sails the ocean as a tem- 
porary mate 
When he isn’t in a temporary port. 





There’s a temporary shortage of the things 
we eat and wear, 
And the temporary pleadings 
Tank, 
Plus the temporary taxes that we're called 
upon to bear, 
Lead to temporary trouble at the bank; 
The only things that haven’t changed since 
Wilhelm butted in 
To show how Armageddon should be 
run 
Are the views of Thomas Atkins as to who 
is going to win, : 
And his personal opinion of the Hun. 
‘ —Punch. 
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-date as Sewing by Hand 





HE old method of ironing—so wasteful of time and strength and so tiring, is no more in 
keeping with present standards than making the family’s clothes by hand. 


The many demands upon a woman’s time today make it desirable—yes, imperative—that 


she do her ironing in the modern way with the SimpLex. 


and health, but it saves fuel and money as well. 


Irons everything except 
skirts and shirtwaists. 


Completes an average 
ironing in a single hour 
at a total fuel cost of 3c. 
Saves on. an average 
$100 a year in fuel, help 
and laundry bills. 










—S5 


X]RONER 


THEBES Ty Sona 


Not only does it save your time, strength 


Electric Drive SmmpLex 
for homes with electric- 
ity — Power Ironer for 
use with the washing 
machine or with gasoline 
engine. Hand Power 
Srmp_ex for the home 
without power. 


Sold On Easy Payments and On Approval. Write for Free Mustrated Literature 


American Ironing Machine Company, 506, 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, [linois 





Eastern Sales Office: 70 West 45th Street, New York City 


-as up-to-date as the Sewing Machine 
































Get ready for the 


Ty hardest usage. 
Floor Varnish. 


restraint. Moving the piano or 


it. It is durable and elastic. 


not turn white. 


Me Lowe Brothers 


Boston New York pew City Chicago 


Minneapolis 
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indoor months 
WINTER your floors receive their 


Protect and preserve 
their beauty with Lowe Brothers Durable 


It dries hard and firm with a brilliant 
lustre. Dance, walk or romp without 
“Bobbie” 
tatooing with Dad's hammer does not chip 


Wash it with hot or cold water. It will 


Your request brings, with our compliments, 
“The House Outside and Inside.” Its beautiful i 
color harmonies suggest the correct finishes. 


516 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Kansas City 
Toronto 
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Makes Dy A Mine of 
Study Eas. Information 


AP most authoritative concordance to the 
Bible. lispengable to the minister, teacher, or student. 
With ie you are your own commentator without having 
to know Hebrew or Gives all the shades of mean- 
ing not ap) xr? in the En lish version, —— them, 
etc. Incl thes 2st = ormation on Liblical 
rap y, arc. sahaan etc. ager names in alphabetical 
ones, wit. pron in-iation meaning. Provides 311,000 


ANALYTICAL 


references, and marks over 30,000 New Testament read- 
ings. lo, 1,214 pDp., $7. 50% aly a. $10.00; Full 
Morocco. 5 cents ‘addi- 


tional. mag Stik Pos a light ond 
ck ition, very light a port- 
able, Flexible Morocco Binding, $16.00. Average carriage 


charges, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avrrwe - - New York 


| CONCORDANCE 
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YouCanLive Longer, Do More 
Be Healthier and Happier 
by conforming to the rules of modern hygiene 


HOW TO LIVE 


by Professor Irving Fisher and Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
M.D., of The Life Extension Institute, with a Fore- 
word by William Howard Taft, points out the way 
to rational living along scientific lines. It will add 
years to your life if faithfully followed. 

“Every man and woman in the United States who de- 
sires to be healthy aay to live long should be familiar with 
its contents.""—Dr. A. T. McCormack, Secretary of the 
State Board of Health of Kentucky. 

“The latest and best presentation of individual hygiene 
and that care of the rsonal and family health — is 
the most necessary duty.’’—Evening News, 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00; by mail $1.12 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





















MARTIN ROCKING FIFTH WHEEL CO.. Springfield, Mass. $ 


Nix], makes the most efficient,as 
-—. wellas the most econo 
ONE-TON TRUCK in the world. | 

Tracks, tracts, backs. \ 
Full infor 





ion on requesb. 























CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 
THE ,;WEST FRONT 

September 18: —British and French troops 
advance from one to three miles in a 
coordinated operation on a twenty-two- 
mile front north and south of St. Quen- 

tin. British elements cross the Hinden- 
burg line at Villeret and Gouzeaw 
court. French troops reach the western 
outskirts of Frahcilly-Selency, three 
miles west of St. Quentin. Six thousand 
prisoners are captured by the British. 
The Paris bulletin announces the cap- 
ture of a few hundred. 

American Army Headquarters in France 
announces that the American First 
Army has completed a new line in the 
St. Mihiel sector running parallel with 
the Hindenburg line, at an average dis- 
tance of one and a half miles. 

Berlin reports British and French at- 
tacks on a wide front from Havrincourt 
Wood to the Somme. Counter-attacks 
are said to be progressing. 

September 19.—London reports ten thou- 
sand prisoners and more than sixty 
guns as a result of the attack begun 
yesterday north of St. Quentin. The 
repulse of heavy German _ counter- 
attacks along the new line is noted. 

Paris reports an extension of the French 
gains beyond Contescourt, and the 
capture of Castres. 

The Berlin report claims recapture of a 
ortion of the trenches northeast of 
ixschoote which remained in the 

hands of the Belgians after the fighting 
of September 9. Australians who pene- 
trated the German line between Hargi- 
court and Pontrouet are reported to 
have been halted: by a counter-attack 
west of Bellicourt. 

American artillery and airplanes are re- 
ported active on the St. Mihiel front. 

September 20.—The village of Moeuvres, 
seven miles west of Cambrai, is recap- 
tured by the British. In the Lempire- 
Epehy sector, northwest of St. Quentin. 
Haig’s troops advance their line more 
than a mile. An advance on a front of 
two and a half miles northeast of La 
Bassée is also recorded. 

French forces in the region of St. Quentin 
capture Essigny-le-Grand and make 
additional prisoners. 

Berlin reports the repulse of British as- 
saults, with the capture of prisoners 
near Moeuvres, and the capture of 130 
French prisoners in enterprises west of 
Jouy. 

American Army Headquarters reports the 
deliberate bombardment of American 
hospitals, with the loss of eight Ameri- 
ean wounded. Metz forts and batteries 
are under fire from American guns. 
German artillery activities are in- 


creasing. 
September 21.—British forces, fighting 
against strong opposition, advance 


slightly east of Epehy and near Hargi- 
court. 

Paris. reports the repulse of German 
counter-attacks. 

Berlin reports the repulse, with very 
heavy losses, of British attacks near 
Hargicourt, and the capture of fift 
prisoners north of La Bassée. A French 
advance on the high ridges west of Jouy 
is admitted. 

American Army Headquarters notes 
great German activity on the Hinden- 
burg line on the St. Mihiel front. 

September 22.—British troops push their 
lines forward at four points on the front 
facing the northern part of the Hinden- 
burg line. The most extensive gain is 
reported north of the Scarpe River, neaF 
Gavrelle, where they throw the Germans 
back on a two-mile front. Rain and 
mud are slowing the advance. Ameri- 
can patrols raid the German lines 
northeast of St. Mihiel, taking twenty- 
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nine prisoners,in the region of Haumont, 
and five southeast of Charey. 

Heavy artillery activity is re 
the French front, near St. 
north of the Aisne. 

. The German official report, dealing with 
the British attack of jo ee 19-20, 
states that German defenses had been 
removed eastward in preparation for the 
attack, and that the British troops were 
defeated in front of. these lines with 
‘exceedingly heavy losses.” 

September 23.—French troops capture the 
wood north of Le Fontaine and pene- 
trate through Vendeuil to the Oise. 
The French now hold the west bank of 
the Oise for more than half the distance 
from La Fére to Moy 

London reports hard figh hting northwest of 
St. — with slight advances by the 
British. 

Berlin reports the capture of British 
prisoners in a raid near Neuve Chapelle, 
the repulse of infantry-attacks southeast 
of Epehy, and increased artillery activ- 
ity near Ypres. 

Heavy rains reduce activities on the 
American-Lorraine front to one Ameri- 
can raid, producing but one German 
prisoner. 

September 24.—British ‘and French troops 
attacking on adjacent fronts, totaling 
about seven miles west of St. Quentin, 
capture 1,300 prisoners and four towns. 
The Allied lines are now less than three 
miles from St. Quentin. 

Berlin reports the failure of Allied attacks 
northwest of St. Quentin. 

American Headquarters in Lorraine re- 
ports an increase in the German artillery 
fire. Otherwise German activity has 
been confined to raids and patrolling. 
American raids net twenty-nine German 
prisoners. 


rted from 
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THE BALKAN FRONT 


September 18.—Servian, French, and Greek 
troops advance an average of ten miles 
on a front of twenty miles in Macedonia. 
Four thousand prisoners and fifty guns 
are reported among the booty. Ger- 
man troops, according to a Servian 
official statement, have been sent to 
this front to help the Bulgarian forces, 
and were put to flight along with the 
Bulgarians. Gradeshnitsa and Staro- 
vina are among the villages’ reported 
captured. 

An official statement issued by the Ger- 
man War Office reads: ‘‘East of the 
Cerna the Bulgarians since September 
15 have been engaged in fighting French, 
Servians, and Greeks. German bat- 
talions have also been employed in 
repulsing the enemy.” 

Vienna reports the repulse of Italian 
attacks in Albania, near the coast. 

September 19.—British and Greek troops 
attacking in the region of Lake Doiran, 
to the east of the French and Servian 
offensive, gain a foothold in the Bul- 
garian first positions, notwithstanding 
stubborn resistance. 

Bulgarian troops, driven back through 
the mountainous region of Rojden and 
the Balettes Massif, are reported in 
flight across the Cerna River. Forty- 
five villages have fallen to the Servian 
troops, operating with French and 
Greek detachments. 

The Bulgarian War Office reports violent 
infantry fighting between the villages of 
Gradeshnitsa and the Jojorik heights, 
with the repulse’ of repeated attacks. 
Adve itish troops are said to 
have been repulsed near Lake Doiran. 

September 20.—London reports the Ser- 

vians operating on a front of twenty-five 

miles to a depth from fifteen to seven- 
teen miles: Five thousand prisoners 
and eighty guns are among the booty. 

All the Bulgarian ‘treneh systems on 

this front have been penetrated and 

light cavalry has taken up the pursuit, 
one unit having’ erossed the :Cerna 
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FINE FURNITURE NEED NOT 
NECESSARILY BE EXPENSIVE 


I T is a mistake to assume that furniture, to be 
really artistic and beautiful, must of necessity be 


expensiv e. 


You will be astonished at the low prices of 
many exquisitely’fashioned pieces and suites made 
by Berkey & Gay. Each of them is an original 
creation by Berkey & Gay designers and each 
bears the famous inlaid Shop-Mark—your guar- 
antee not only of artistic excellence but of the 


quality of material and workmanship. 


You can see Berkey & Gay furniture at the 
leading furniture store in your city. If you have 
any difficulty finding it, write us and we will gladly 
tell you where you can see it. Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company, 446 Monroe Ave., 


Rapids, Michigan. 


A new and comprehensive exhibit, comprising thousands of pieces. of 
Berkey & Gay Furniture, may be seen at our New York Showrooms, 
113-119 West 40th St..—or at Grand Rapids. Visitors should be accompa- 


nied by, or have a letter of introduction from, u furniture dealer of their city. 


FURNITURE 




















The Wing Seed Co., Box 1619, Mechanicsburg, 0. | 


(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 





There is no flower in the garden 
yielding such a wealth of beauty 
as the Peony. Beauty of form, 
richness of coloring, delicate 
fragrance, vigor and endurance 
are its endowments. Fall is the 
time to plant your Peony Gar- 
den. We have Peonies to suit 
all tastes and all purses. Sen 
for our catalog, which describes 
over five hundred kinds; make 
—— selection now and next 

ting you will have lovely 
b jooms to reward you. 


CRIB— 
combined. At cost of 















over substitutes. 
name appreciated, 
€& M. Trimble 


Economical 


IDDIE- 


PLAY- gy rey 4 





-Koop 


alone. Sanitary, night-time— 
nap-time—play-time. Springs 
an mattress rais¢ and lower 
withthe KIDDIE-KOOP. 
Folds Instantly to Carry 
Anywhere. Write for descrip- 
tive folder and 10-day trial 
offer and learn of advantages 


Original 
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Air Tool Shop of American Inter 
national Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Hog Island, Pa. ize 60’ x 138’. 
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TRUSCON ~~ 
STEEL CO. 


Send catalog and “™ 
information on Truscon 
Steel Buildings........ ft. 
PETE ft. wide. ...... ft. 
high, to be used for 
























In the Speed Records 
of Hog Island 


Buildings consist of standard 
interchangeable panels—forming 
doors, windows and walls. Ample 
daylight makes ideal working 
conditions, as illustrated in the 
60-ft. wide building below. 


ee rapid construction 
of the immense ship- 
building plant at Hog Island 
is the marvel of American 
industry. In this program 
and in that of many other 
war industries, Truscon Steel 
Buildings are essential units. 


These buildings are widely 
used as shops, factories, ware 
houses, dining halls, garages, hos- 
pitals, etc. Furnished in any 
length, various heights, and 


Permanent and fireproof, yet 
widths up to 100 feet. 


quickly built, Truscon Steel 


If you need a new building, write us giving the 
approximate size, or return the coupon below. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 4 


(FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO) pe 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. SPUN ED), | 
WAREHOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


Note perfect daylight and ideal working conditions in 
this 60-ft. wide Truscon Steel Building of American 
International Shipbuilding Corporation, Hog Island, Pa. 
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September 24.—French cavalry operating 


September 19.—British and French forces 





September 22.—London reports that the 


twenty miles north of the Sokol 


positions. 
British and Greek troops attacking on 
both ‘sides *of* Lake Doiran carry the 
Bulgarian: otitpost. lines. A gain of 
two thousand yards, more than seven 


hundred prisoners, and -the -repulse of 


heavy Bulgarian counter-attacks are 
reported. 

September 21. —Servian troops east of 
Monastir advance more than nine miles 
and are reported ‘less than eight, miles 
from the main highway» connecting 
Prilep with the Vardar River. Ten 
more villages, a great. number of pris- 
oners, and several guns are reported to 
have been poctioct. 4g 

Paris reports that the offensive of the 
Greeks and British in the Lake Doiran 
region, which has been marked by 
furious battles, continues. to progress. 


~ The Bulgarian War Office announces the 
repulse of Allied attacks north of 
Monastir and;east of the Cerna. 


September 22.—Rome reports that Italian 
troops, in conjunction with the Entente 
Allied offensive in Macedonia, have 
captured the front enemy positions in 
the bend of the Cerna River, to the 
east of Monastir. 

Servian troops, pressing the Bulgarian and 
German troops in central Macedonia. 
are reported to be within four miles of 
the Uskup-Saloniki railroad, the main 
supply for the Austro-Bulgarian forces 
in this region. The Bulgarian retreat 
continues with increasing rear-guard 
resistance. 


September 23.—Advancing on a front of 
more than ninety miles, the Allied 
armies in Macedonia, says a bulletin 
of the French War Office, have passed 
the mountain zone formerly held by the 
German-Bulgar Army and are moving 
swiftly forward on the plains. Prison- 
ers, cannon, and enormous quantities of 
material are reported captured. North- 
east of Monastir the line of Mogoliar, 
Kanatlarsy, and Kalyana has been 
reached. Further north Servian troops 
have reached the Vardar from Gradsko 
to Demirkapu. 

Rome reports Italian troops in Macedonia 
have advanced more than seven miles 
and have taken sixteen villages. 

The Bulgarian War Office report notes 
bitter fighting between the Cerna and 
the Vardar. Following the repulse of 
the Anglo-Greek attack near Doiran, 
says the report, the fighting activity 
on this front has diminished in in- 
tensity. 


with the Servians capture Prilep, north- 
east of Monastir. British forces, fol- 
lowing the capture of Doiran, are ad- 
vancing to the north, passing Kara and 
Oghular, on the east side of the lake. 
Strong bodies of Servians are reported 
on the eastern bank of the Vardar be- 
tween Demirkapu Pass and Krivolak, 
covering the passage of the main body 
of Servians. 

Greek and French troops operating on the 
British left are reported at Gurinchet, 
a few miles west of the Vardar. 

Thus far more than 11,000 prisoners and 
140 guns have been counted, in addi- 
tion to immense stores of material. 


IN PALESTINE 


in Palestine attack on a front of sixteen 
miles between Rafat and the sea and 
push forward twelve miles. One body 
of English cavalry is reported in the 
rear of the Turkish armies in the direc- 
tion of Nablus, while another is ad- 
vancing toward El Afule and Beisan to 
intercept the Turks to. the - north. 
More than three thousand prisoners, 
many guns, and large quantities of ma- 
terial are among the booty. 


Turkish Army operating. in Palestine 


September 


September 24.—British cavalry capture the 


September 19. 


London reports the Czecho-Slovak forces 


Moscow dispatches state that the Czecho- 


London reports that Baku in Trans- 


September 21.—The American Govern- 


Baku, in Transcaucasia, recently evacu- 


September 22.—The Petrograd. correspon- 


A dispatch from Kief by the correspond- 


September 23.—Blagovieshtchensk, capital 


Harbin reports that a proclamation has 





between the Jordan and the Mediterra- 


nean has been Vem wiped out by 
the British and Allied forces, following 
the overwhelming of the Turkish de- 
fense system north of Jerusalem. 
Eighteen thousand prisoners, 120 guns, 
four airplanes, and a quantity of 
transport are in the-hands of the pursu- 
ing forces: Cavairy-units are reported, 
sixty miles from their original positions, 
in occupation of Ne.zareth, El Afule, and 
ag Arab forces of the-army of the 
— of Hejaz cooperated to the east- 
ward by destroying bridges and tearing 
up railroad lines near Derat. 
23.—London ‘reports. 25,000 
Turkish prisoners and 260 guns eounted 
in the advance of the British ‘armies 
northward through Palestine. Having 
seized the passages of the Jordan at 
Jisred-Dameer, says the official -state- 
ment, the last avenue of escape open to 
the enemy west of the river was closed 
by British troops. The Seventh and 
Eighth Turkish armies have. virtually 
ceased to exist, their entire transport 
having been captured by the British. 


port of Haifa, together with the towns 
of Acre and Es-Salt. The number of 
prisoners is reported to greatly exceed 
25,000, and more than 260 captured guns 
are reported inside the British lines. 


EVENTS IN RUSSIA 
A Stockholm — dispatch 
states that German defeats in the west 
have caused a panic among the Baltic 
nobility in Esthonia, who fear the with- 
drawal of the German garrisons. 





in European Russia badly prest by the 
enemy. Within the last ten days 
Bolsheviki, assisted by a considerable 
number of Germans, have occupied 
Volsk, Simbirsk, and Kazan. 


Slovaks still hold the city of Samara, 
which the Bolsheviki claimed to have 
taken. 


eaucasia has been evacuated by British 
detachments. 


ment through Secretary Lansing ap- 
peals to neutral countries to join in a 
protest against the “openly avowed 
campaign of mass-terrorism”’ and 
‘‘wholesale executions’’ now being con- 
ducted in Russia. 


ated by the British and occupied by the 
Turks, is reported to be on fire. 


dent of the Hamburg Nachrichten re- 
ports that the People’s Commissary at 
Vologda has urged on the population of 
the entire province the most gruesome 
persecution of British subjects and 
French and American citizens. Riot- 
ing is taking place in various towns, the 
eorrespondent says, and some French- 
men.and Americans are being.murdered. 


ent of the Leipziger Abendzeiiung states 
that recently at Kurst a soldier fired 
twice at Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevik 
Minister of War. 


of the Siberian province of Amur, and 
Alexievsk have been occupied by 
Japanese cavalry according to informa- 
tion received by the Japanese Embassy. 
Two thousand Austro-Germans are re- 
ported to have been captured at Kokka. 


been issued by the Japanese saying 
that. Japan wishes to restore order be- 
cause of its friendly feeling for Russia 
and not for any selfish motive. The 
proclamation declares that any one 
causing disorders. will be _ severely 
punished. It is believed, says the 
dispatch, that the proclamation was 
issued because the population declined 
to accept notes carried by ‘Japanese 
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A MILITARY Style | 
for civilian wear—a 
smart, plain toe show- 
ing the trend of the 
times — comfortable, 
dressy and serviceable. 


||| Nine Dollars and up 


| Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe. 


|| The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 












i Write for “Styles 
tit) of the Times.” 
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7 are two cleverly written books by REv. 

James M. CAMPBELL, (Hamish Mann), whose 
Shere me aie ac ccuracy will be recognized by every 
chure! 


Typical Elders and Deacons 
Skilful ica character sketches of representative 
ypes that yi be familiar to all, every one a lifelike 
gr rait, clean-cut as a . 

i of kindly wit and homely 
wisdom 


Clerical Ty 


Pithy descriptions of ministers of wide y differ- 





—— 
f 
8 life and the unobtrusive courage with which (i 
borne. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 each; by mail, $1.08. _ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPAVY. 254 Fourth Avenue, New York 

































Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


e., Oint ts & Eos Tajcum Fo. Sample 
wm 4 Bo Ota by ee ‘ ticura, Dept. 6. B, Boston.” 































Khaki Komedy 


‘A regular bound book of Feasipn and stories") 
coming from the boys and the Cover in colors, 
64 pages. Don’t fail to to send for a copy. Postpaid 25c. 


The Howell Co., 616 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


The most startling of the profound writings o 

SWEDENBORG, the renowned theologian 

philosopher and scientist. 632 

page book, well printed, substan- c. 

tially bound, treating of the Life = 

after Death, sent without further cost or obli 

gation on receipt of 5c. Write for complete 

tist of publications. 

THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
INTING & PUBL 





3 West 29th Street, New York 





troops, instead of Russian money. 


HING SOCIETY 
Room 717, 
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Waken at your best 
from deep tranquil sleep 


ftir is one mattress which is designed and made 
solely for the purpose of helping you to enjoy a 


sweet, deep sleep. 


It is the popular 


WILSON’S 


“RESTGOOD’ 


- SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


Filled with resilient curled hair, treated by our exclusive 
process, the “Restgood” Mattress actually rests your 


weary m 
Festore your fitness. 
al 


uscles and nerves and mind—assisting nature to 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
If he does not handle is. goose write us for 


Makers of “Restgood” Army and Camp 


Equipment. 





Write for booklet 





TRAININ Cc THE CHURCH 

OF oHE., FUTURE. Lectures by 

Dr. Crarx, founder of the Young People’s Society of 
hristian vor. Gioth 7s c. 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, New York 





Secretary of the Navy Daniels: 


“*Nething is more ‘important than the preservation of the moral and 
eee S Oe Stes set sakes. and I am sure that this 
book will perform a real patriotic service to the country. . - lam 
with the ward and practical advice and informa 





Gan whe onateton. > 


HEALTH 


FOR THE 


SOLDIER .wSAILOR 


' ms Pror. Invine Fisner of Yale University, Chairman 
Ty Reference Board of the Life Extension- 
Institute (which includes the Surgeons-General of 
Army and Navy) and Evcent Lyman Fisx,M.D., 
Medical Director, Life Extension Institute. 


Packed with Information on 





ni pa 
Tea and Coffee 

Tobacco Care of the Teeth and Gums 

Outdoor Living Re tay 4 Cony 

Qutioce Seeping 5 

Proper Carriage of the Body Clothing 

Necessity for Classification of Foods—Fuel, 

Mental Poise Building, and Regulating 

The Venereal Peril Diets 

Care of the Feet Drug Habits 

Qeracity and Geality of Food Activity 

Required Work, Play, and Sleep 


As a gift to a friend or relative in the Army or Navy 
this little book will prove of far-reaching value in 
preserving the health and even life itself. All royal- 


ties on this book go into the philanthropic work of 
the Life Extension Institute. 


Khaki cloth, pocket-size, 60c net; postpaid, 64c 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American hee where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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Shaving eam 


This new shaving cream which is prepared with 
particular thought for the needs of the safety 
razor possesses medicinal qualities that keep 
the skin healthful. The rich, creamy lather it 
forms does not gum up between the guard and 
blade, helps the blade cut easily and evenly, pre- 
vents irritation of the skin, and is a healing agent 
to small abrasions or scrapes. It is cooling and 
soothing to the skin. 

Buy ajar of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream 
from your druggist for 50c. Mail us the carton, with 
his name, and receive free a 25c package cf Ingram’ s 
Zodenta, for the teeth. If your druggist is not supplied 
mail the soc to us and receive the jar of Ingram’s 
Therapeutic Shaving Cream with the Zodenta. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
77 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ontario 
To convince yourself of its merits write 
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. Amsterdam forwards a-Moscow dispatch 


rto’ the effeet that renewed attempts 
have been made to assassinate members 
of the Seviet Government..in ~Russia. 
As a result there will be fresh measures 
in reprisal. 

September 24.—A dispatch from Vla- 
divostok- reports that. a conference is 
being held at Ufa, European Russia, 
attended by many members of the Pan- 
Russian Constituent. Assembly. The 
object..of the. meeting is to form in 
Russia; a single government with the 
controlling power vested in the Con- 
stituent’ Assembly.’ Bolsheviki- and 
members of the Social Revolutionary 
Left party will not be represented. 

A ‘delayed’ dispatch from Archangel 
states that on September 18 Bolshevik 
forees attacked American outposts 
south of Archangel and were repelled 
with severe losses.. Several Americans 
also were killed. ; 

THE WAR IN THE AIR 

September 18.—General Pershing reports 
five American planes missing as the 
result of an attack by superior German 
forees during a bombing expedition in 
Lorraine. 

A new type of German bombing airplane 
is reported from the British front. It is 
said to seat eight. men and carry bombs 
thirteen feet long, containing ' two 
thousand pounds of explosives. 

Lieutenant Luke, of the American Air 
Forees on the Lorraine front, is reported 
to have brought down nine German 
balloons in three days. 

British airmen destroy fourteen German 
planes and lose eleven machines in the 
day’s fighting along the British front. 

September 19.—Hetvolk, of Amsterdam, 
reports that Allied airmen are bombing 
Cologne, Coblenz, and other German 
towns, daily, killing or injuring many 
persons. It adds that many residents 
of these towns are fleeing to Holland for 
safety. 

Despite rain and clouds, 
patrols are active on the St. 
front. 

First Lieut. David E. Putnam, of Newton, 
Mass., is reported to: have been killed 
on September 12, while patrolling the 
American lines north of St. Mihiel. 

September 20.—A Paris report notes an 
entirely new type of German airplane 
espec cially designed for ability in ma- 
neuvering. Germans are also reported 
to have adopted parachutes as means 
of escape from damaged planes. 

London reports sixty. tons of bombs 
dropt on German territory in five days 
by British machines. This exceeds the 
record of any previous fortnight. 

September 21.—London reports nineteen 
German airplanes accounted for by 
British airmen yesterday, while eleven 
were lost by the British. Twenty-six 
and a half tons of bombs were dropt in 
twenty-four hours. 


American air- 
Mihiel 


September 23.—A bulletin issued by the 
British Admiralty states that British 


and Greek airmen bombed Constanti- 
nople on September 20 and 21 and dropt 
thousands of leaflets into the city. 

Eight German planes destroyed, four 
British planes missing, and eleven tons 
of bombs dropt is reported as the day’s 
record for British aerial operations on 
the Western Front. 

September 24.—The official report issued 
by the British Air Ministry states that 
eight hostile machines were destroyed, 
several tons of bombs dropt, and four 
British machines lost in the course of 
the day’s fighting. 

SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 

September 21.—Washington reports that 
the total destruction by German. sub- 
marines from August, 1914, to Septem- 
ber, 1918, was 7,157,088 ‘dead-weight 
tons of shipping in excess of the tonnage 
turned out in that time by Allied and 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH, DRAWN ON THE STONE BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


This ts Kultur 


HERE is no sharper contrast between German Kultur and the civili- 
zation that our forefathers died for, than the difference in the attitude 
of the two civilizations towards women and children. 


Kultur in Belgium, and other devastated coun- To carry on this crusade of modern righteous- 
tries, is a tale so terrible that never yet has one ness means not merely that our young men shall 
dared more than whisper fragments of it. Yet cross the seas to fight the Hun, It means that 


the wrongs of Belgium, as a State outraged, pale we at home shall uphold them. It means that 
beside the wrongs inflicted in savage, bestial re- 


venge upon its defenceless women and children. we seal Sock them, with of eager nee 


Ae ; material. It means that we shall lend, not merely 
Such a civilization is not fit to live. And God 


willing, it shall be mended or ended. To this 
task America summons every loyal heart and 
hand. It is a Crusade, not merely to re-win the 


from our plenty, but that we shall save and serve. 
It means that we shall give up many things that 
are dear to us; sacrifice, that our Crusaders may 


tomb of Christ, but to bring back to earth the save us and our children from the horrors that 
rule of right, the peace, good will to men and have come to the little ones of Belgium and of 
gentleness He taught. France. 


BUY-U. S. GOV’T BONDS FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


Contributed through Division of Advertising United States Gov’t Comm. on Public Information 











This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Thefosterfriction Plug 
Wont let you slip 










ForMen ForWomen 


No holes to track 
mud and dirt 


Safety first- Clean Going 
Cost no more than the ordinary kind 


_Ask for and see that you 
t Cats Paw Rubber Heels 
ie name is easy to remember 


4 FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
IY 105 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


riginators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slipping, 
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neutral nations. In the meantime, 

3,795,000 dead-weight tons of enemy 

ships were seized, leaving the actual 

loss to the Allied and, neutral nations 

3,362,088 dead-weight tons. 

September 22.—Three officers and twenty- 
seven members of the crew of the 
American steamer Buena Ventura arrive 
at Corunna, Spain. Three boats with 
sixty-four of the crew are missing. The 
ship was returning light when torpedoed 
on September 16. She was of 4,881 
gross tons and belonged to the United 
States Steel Products Company. 

September 23.—A British freighter ar- 
riving in ballast at ‘‘an Atlantic port” 
reports an attack by torpedo and shell- 
fire while 800 miles from the United 
States coast Friday, September 13. 
The U-boat continued firing for one 
hour and twenty-four minutes. An- 
other steamship, belonging to the 
United States Shipping Board, reports 
an encounter with a U-boat on Sep- 
tember 19, 500 miles off the American 
coast. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


September 18.—The Hague reports that 
the German Government is resorting to 
posters calling on the Germans to hold 
out. 

September 19.—A dispatch from Cologne 
to the Dutch newspapers states that 
peace demonstrations, organized by the 
Social Democrats, were held September 


September 20. 


18 at Essen and Cologne and in a large 
number of towns in Saxony. 


September 20.—An official communication 


issued in Berlin says that the German 
Ambassador in Vienna, presenting Ger- 
many’s reply to the recent Austro- 
Hungarian peace note, announces the 


readiness of Germany to participate in 
the proposed ‘“‘exehange of ideas.” 
The Austro-Hungarian Government an- 
nounces that its offer is still open. 


September.-22.—A dispatch from: Amster- 
dam. quotes Vienna newspapers to the 
effect. that 382 persons have been 
killed andmany others injured in an 
explosion in an ammunition factory 
near the Austrian capital. 


September 24.—The German people are 
being prepared for a fresh retreat of the 
German armies, state advices from The 
Hague, and are told to expect renewed 
attacks on all sectors from French, 
English, and Americans. The Volks- 
zeitung, says the same report, admits 
the recent defeat on the Turkish front 
and remarks that the British appear 
to have been well prepared to exploit 
their successes. 


FOREIGN 


September 18.—Premier Clemenceau de- 
clares in an address to the’ French 
Senate: ‘‘We will fight until the hour 
when the enemy comes to understand 
that bargaining between crime and 
right is no longer possible.’’ 

September 19.—A London dispatch states 
that the mag =? Foreign | inister, in 
discussing ermany’s ‘“‘peace ap- 
proach”’ to Belgium, "donadee that the 
conditions can not be taken as a basis 
for any serious discussion. 


September 20.—The Inter-Allied Labor 
Conference in London adopts the entire 
report of the Committee on War Aims. 
This result is — as a triumph for 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
suceessfully opposed pacifistic elements 
of the conference. 

September 22.—Zurich reports that many 
Swiss Socialist journals have received 
reports of serious differences between 
South German politicians and Prussian 
es German deserters are quoted 

g that a Bavarian Prince tried 
"ahees Hindenburg but that the 
Field- Marshal was not wounded. 








DOMESTIC 


September 18.—General March, Chief of 


Staff, states that army plans eall for 
American forces to the number of 
4,800,000 by the middle of 1919. 


A decision of the Federal War Labor 


Board upholds the eight-hour day 
except in emergency, and provides that 
the question of ‘‘emergeney’’ must be 
determined by a committee representing 
the employer and employees of the par- 
ticular plant in which the question 
arises. 


—A. Mitchell Palmer, En- 
emy Property Custodian, makes public 
documents tending to show that Arthur 
Brisbane, for many years editor of 
William R. Hearst’s Evening Journal, 
bought the Washington Times on June 
26, 1917, with money supplied by a 
number of the leading brewers of the 
United States. 


Seeretary McAdoo announces that it is 


not the intention of the Treasury De- 
partment to ask for more than $8,000,- 

,000 revenue taxation for the current 
fiseal year. 


Warrants are issued for members of the 


firm of Rosenwasser Bros.,Incorporated, 
Long Island City, N. Y., charging fraud 
in army shoe work. 


Washington announces that those who 


have obtained employment in essential 
industries to escape the draft and others 
who, having obtained such employment, 
shirk their duty and impair the indus- 
try, will be indueted into military 
service. 


September 21.—The number of American 


soldiers embarked for foreign shores, 
announces General March, Chief of 
Staff, is now 1,750,000. 


September 22.—An analysis of the food- 


situation and the increase of living- 
costs, made by the Food Administra- 
tion, shows that the average rise in 
food-prices has been only 34 per cent. 
since last year. 


September 23.—The ‘House accepts the 


Senate prohibition amendment to the 
Food-Stimulation Bill by a vote of 
171 to 34, and the nation will become 
dry on June 30 next, for the duration of 
the war, if the action of Congress is 
approved by the President. 


The War Department at Washington 


announces that up to noon 2,225 new 
cases of influenza have been reported 
by telegraph by camp surgeons in the 
various army camps. This brings: the 
total number of cases reported thus far 
to 20,211. The epidemic is most severe 
at Camp Devens, Mass., where the 
total number of cases reported to date 
is 10,700. Altho 65 deaths resulted 
from influenza and pneumonia at this 
camp during the last twenty-four hours, 
officials express confidénce that the 
height of the epidemic has been passed 
here and elsewhere. 


September 24.—One hundred and fourteen 


eases of Spanish influenza, according to 
a report by - Health Commissioner 
Copeland, originated in New York City, 
in the past sixty hours. Thirty-six 
additional cases were reported from a 
British troop-ship. Only one death was 
reported for the sixty-hour period 
covered above. 


September 25.—William G. McAdoo, Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, announces that 
the new Liberty Loan will be for 
$6,000,000,000 of bonds at 414 per cent., 
which will mature on October 15, 1238, 
unless the Gov ernment exercises its 
Bd to redeem the issue on October 15, 
1 


Washington announces that the Govern- 


ment is about to adopt measures to en- 
force stability of wages during the war. 


One hundred and fifty new cases of 


Spanish influenza in New York City, 
breaking all records since the disease 
was re 
Commissioner Copeland. 








$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spenton my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 


national Correspondence Schools! 


haa 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 







































What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when youcan easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Putit up to us to 










prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 








BOX 48 , SCRANTON, PA. 
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| Haney Sutherland, 1832 49th Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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COMFY SLIPPERS mean quiet 
calm in study hours, Shades 
and styles to suit your taste. 
Look for the Comfy trade mark on 
the slipper. It id 4 th s 





Daniel Green Felt Shoo Company 


111 East 13th St., New York 
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Boston Garter | 


De Sign oF Shop 


You may have confidence i in the 





You may be sure that the policy 
of the dealer is to give the cus- 
tomer full value for his money. The 
Boston Garter is first in quality and 
first in service. Ask for it. 

35 cents and upward in lead- 

ing stores 





from coast to coast. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers. Boston 




















Subscriptions 
and Service 


ean" are in past campaigns, to 
a iption on on the Partial Pay- 
onthly instalments. 


Consult us in seer to your present hold- 


Send for Booklet H-9 
“Your Liberty Bond” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, N-Y. 














For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
metho s First mortgave leans of $200 and np 
bo we exn recommend after the most thoroug!: 

rsonal investigation. Please ask fer Loan List No. 
i oS eae nah <10Fs 
awrence. Kan 


ROYAL MAILS 


NEDERLAND and ROTTERDAM LLOYD 
(JOINT SERVICE) 
SPLENDID STEAMERS — Sailings frequently from San 
Francisco to Java via Honolulu, Nagasaki (Yokohama, Manila, 
longkong, optional) 


H 
H. E, Bumett - 17 Battery Place, New York 
. Spreckels & Bros.Co. - 601 Market St., San Fi 




















Nervous Breakdowns 
And How to Avoid Them 
By CHARLES D. MUSGROVE, M.D. 


In this book Dr. Musgrove covers every phase 
of his subject in an unusually interesting manner. 
Some of his chapter headings are: Breakdowns— 
The Danger Signal—Health—The Value of Health 
—Rewards and Penalties—The Human Engine 
and How to Stoke it—What to Eat—How to Eat 

‘0od—How Much Food to Take—Fresh Air—Ex- 
ercise—Baths and Bathing— Rest—Sleep — Hoii- 
days—Recreation—Hobbies—Work—Worry, Etc. 


r2mo, cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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WORK FARMERETTES HAVE DONE 
THIS YEAR AND THE GREATER 
FIELD FOR THEM NEXT YEAR 


HAT the farmerettes “‘made good” 
thoroughly during the past season 
has been clearly demonstrated by the ten 
days’ campaign which began late in Sep- 
tember in New York State for raising a 
million supporting members of the State 
Woman’s Land Army, that organization 
being the one under which the farmerettes 
have been engaged for work and sent out to 
farmers seeking to employ them. About 
one thousand, or perhaps more, appear to 
have been employed during the past 
summer in various parts of the State. 
No girl was accepted by the Land Army 
until she had a physician’s certificate stat- 
ing she could stand farmwork. _Ineligibles 
were thus weeded out before they got to 
the farm. No other standard was set. The 
girls came from everywhere and had 
previously been engaged in various kinds 
of occupation. One camp boasted a con- 
eert-singer from South Dakota, a rich 
woman from Riverside Drive, college girls, 
teachers, stenographers, telephone . opera- 
tors, and an art student. Another enrolled 
a librarian from the children’s depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library. At 
the Oceanside unit on Long Island half a 
dozen States were represented. 

According to a writer in the New York 
Sun it has taken about 4 per cent. of those 
accepted an average of two weeks to get 
acclimated and to harden their muscles. 
Others have dropt quite easily into the 
work without much bodily inconvenience. 
Most of them lost weight in the first week 
or so and were “dog tired at night,’’ their 
muscles aching. But the tonic of outdoor 
life, contact with nature, freedom from 
mental strain, long, dreamless nights of 
sound sleep soon have restored them to 
normal and something more. 

In New York State these workers are 
credited with having saved thousands of 
dollars’ worth of food and helped to in- 
crease food production. Partial credit for 
the inereased acreage is given them, because 
the farmers would never have increased 
their food crops if they could not have de- 
pended on farmerettes to care for and 
harvest them. Westchester County had 
approximately two hundred girl farm- 
workers distributed among its six units. 

The Land Army plans for next year 
eall for establishing 200 camps in the 
State. To do that means to raise a fund 
of $600,000 to cover the cost of securing 
and equipping camps, providing work- 


clothes for the girls and auto-trucks to 


earry workers to and from their work. 
Once established, a camp becomes self- 
supporting. Farmers pay the camps $2 
a day for eight hours’ work by each girl. 
Only forty units were in the field in New 
York this year. 

Official reports received from several 
counties have indicated that rural New 
York is supporting the movement for next 
year’s supply with enthusias“. Westchester 
County has had thirty women engaged in 
canvassing every town and village in their 
allotted districts. These personal can- 
vasses disclosed great interest among 
farmers. Red Cross and Liberty Loan 
committees in the county cooperated with 
the Land Army canvassers. On Long 








eomplete quotas of memberships. Silieasl 
has been given them by wealthy estate 
owners as well as truck-growers and farmers 
who employed farmerettes last summer. 

Typical of farmerette work in the in- 
terior of the State was the work done in 
Unadilla, Otsego County, on a farm of 
several hundred acres, where the manager 
early in the year had reported to the owner, 
living in New York City, that he saw no 
way in which the summer work could be 
eared for, owing to scarcity of labor. On 
application to the Woman’s Land Army 
eight young women, four of them college 
graduates, were secured by the owner and 
installed in a modernized farm-house near 
the larger family house. In the village 
newspaper, The Times, at the close of 
two months’ work by the farmerettes, a 
writer described how they had done prac- 
tically every kind of farm work: 

“They have hoed corn, potatoes, and 
cabbages; done spraying and_ general 
weeding; driven mowing machines and 
horse rakes; spread hay, pitched hay and 
mowed hay away; done threshing with 
machine threshers; dug post-holes through 
shale; done painting and window-cleaning 
from ladders; cleaned out from barns 
rubbish on floors and cobwebs on rafters 
until neighbor farmers said the barns were 
‘as clean as a house’; harnessed and driven 
two-horse teams; helped out farmers’ wives 
with sewing, cooking, and serving meals; 
gathered stone for stone walls; cut corn 
both with scythe and reaper, and in pairs 
churned all summer. Nearly all learned 
to milk. One operated an electric milker 
having thirty-two mechanical parts. An- 
other took caré of the milk-house. Others 
cleaned stables, barns, and chicken-houses. 
In pitching hay two were needed to lift 
one haycock, but these two pitched as 
much hay as did two men working sep- 
arately at one haycock each, and at the 
end of the day were less tired than the 
men were. 

An official statement; prepared by the 
**supervisor”’ of the Unadilla unit, showed 
for the two months ‘‘an Al condition for 
all the eight. members,’’ and that ‘‘ prac- 
tically none had been incapacitated, 
even temporarily.’’ One did get her wrist 
sprained and therefore could not pitch 
hay, ‘‘but she kept at work weeding vege- 
table gardens.’’ Their regular pay was $2 
a day. Of that sum, $1.50 was set aside 
for the equipment and upkeep of the 
unit—the furnishings, food-supplies, ete. 
—the remaining 50 cents going to the 
worker, who thus received $15 a month, 
free and clear of living expenses, a sum 
which, it was noted, ‘‘at least one of their 
number earns at home in one day.’”’ The 
farmerettes had their social pleasures, 
meanwhile, so much so that in the last 
week when they were in service the en- 
gagements and invitations which arose 
“began to interfere somewhat embar- 
rassingly with their employment.’”’ They 
estimated, after careful discussion among 
themselves, that altho the farm was on a 
hilltop, five miles from the village, they 
had had in two months about one hundred 
visitors to their cottage—farmers and 
their families from neighboring hillsides, 
people from near-by villages, city boarders 
from summer hotels, and a lady library 
expert from the University of Wisconsin. 
These visitors were entertained with the 
piano and singing, ‘‘an attraction which 
drew to the cottage increasing numbers, 
especially of farmers, their "wives and 

















Everlastin’? Team Work 


ge HAT fine spirit which the American people are show- 






ing in their determination to win the war opens the 
way for this pronouncement of policy covering the needs 
of the Government as against the needs of individuals. 


























A. As manufacturers of a product which alike meets the needs 
my of a nation at war and the needs of individual Americans 
to engaged in essential industry, the General Motors Truck 
om Company owes this expression of appreciation to those whose | 
4 orders have been delayed. And the spirit with which these 
"aC prospective customers have bowed.to the greater needs of the 


war is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 


nd Either directly or through priority orders, those loyal Amer- 
a icans whose manufactured products may be utilized for war 
= purposes are giving the Government first call, and we, being 
a in that class from the standpoint of production, are, in turn, 
mo dependent on those who produce the raw materials that go 
~ into our own finished product. 

~ So two conditions stand in the way of deliveries—factory pro- 
cs duction. is curtailed by scarcity of material, and output for 
i industrial needs is limited by Government demand. 

he Could we run the factory at capacity both demands might be 


filled with reasonable. promptness. 


“ Until this situation improves, however, we ask the indulgence 
Hi of all GMC customers—those who already own GMC Trucks 
- and those who seek to buy. ; 

2 “The everlastin’ team work of every bloomin’ soul,” as Kip- 
¥ ling puts it, will solve the problem—will bring about the day 
™ when war will be no more; when peaceful industry may re- 
. sume the development which war has so ruthlessly interrupted. 


GENERAL MoToRS TRUCK COMPANY 


I One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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‘Lhe Standard Spark Plug 
of America 


ey 
After the successful termination of the war we will 

























































































publish ceftain-facts that will finally demonstrate AC 
superiority:in ‘terms so emphatic none can mistake them. 
These facts, plus the testimony of the country’s leading 
passenger car, truck and tractor manufacturers,-who, as 
listed below, use AC Spark Plugs for standard factory 
equipment, will make more than ever significant our 
claim that AC is ““the standard spark plug-of America.” 
That AC. superiority is already firmly established is 
made apparent by an ever-growing demand. 
In these days of careful buying, car users see great 
importance‘in the truth that practically all makes of good 
cars come factory-equipped with AC Spark Plugs. 
They realize that the chief engineer selects AC’s ‘only . a | 
after harsh competitive tests.in which every plug. made Cie | 
has the opportunity to qualify. 
While it is true that there are a few manufacturers who | 
do not as yet equip their cars with AC Spark Plugs, time 
and again our dealers remark that owners of these cars ‘ 
are often the’most enthusiastic AC users and endorsers. 
Ask your déaler to show you the AC chart. There you f 
will find the correct size and design of plug for the car I 
you drive.’ There are various types of AC Spark Plugs 
specially designed for every make and style of motor. | 
Write for further information on AC Carbon Proof Plugs spe- B 
cin Contgned for Ford, Overland and Studebaker cars; also for es . 
booklet “ Unsuspected Source of Most Motor Ills,’’ by Albert f 
. i 
Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, Michigan r 
@.8.Pat.No.1,135,727,April 13,1915, U.S.Pat.No.1,216,139,Feb.13,1917, Other Pats.Pending. t 
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All these well known. manufacturers use AC. for: standard factory equipment = 
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Dealers: What does this mean to you in your endeavor to give your customers the best? 
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-@hildren.”’ They were asked to dinner 
at summer hotels and went to village 
churches when one of them sang solos at 
the offertory, on succeeding Sundays. 

ERED | predicted that next year the em- 
ployment of“ farmerettes will become 
nation-wide, instead of being confined, 
as it was this year, to a few States. The 
Federal Government~ has..been -seriously 
considering ‘ taking over the service, as 
it has been taken over in England by the 
British Government. At Albany in August 
was held a conference at which Governor 
Whitman was present, having for its pur- 
pose the formulation of means by which 
the State could assist in promoting» the 
work. 


RAILROAD CONTROL BECOMES SELF- 
SUSTAINING 


Statistics. for July gave gratifying evi- 
dence that ‘government control of the 
railroads had-Become self-sustaining. The 
net income “oF. ‘Glass 1 roads -more than 
covered that* monith’s proportion of com- 
pensation 0” railfoad- owners. “The in- 
creases allowed ‘in, freight and -passenger- 
rates had restored: the ,diplance: hetween 
income and outgo,"} “Inde :.the figures 
promised well for #:stbstantial reduction 
of the current year’s, deficit, @nd’that it 
might be entirely wiped out b sem per 
31. The Wall Street Journal sets forth fhe 
following facts in this aerecatey tarnin “the 
railroad situation: 


“ Aggregate’ railroad carsiiiegs and: .ex- 
oo for July of all the important See 

the country are in line with theindividual 
statements of the different roads already 
— in showing -large increases in 

th-gross and net revenues. Théy. also 
indieate, so far as one month’s -operating 
results may be used to generalize from, 
that the railroads are now on a self- 
supporting basis, if they are not actually 
returning a profit to the Government on 
current operation. °* 

“Net operating income, of these roads 
for the month of July: was~$137,845, 425 
as compared with $92,599,620 in the ae A 
month of -1917..-In a recent stateme 
from the Director-General’s office the com- 
pensation payable to the railroad .com- 

nies for the use of their property by the 

vernment was estimated at $650,000,000 
for the first eight months of the year, or 
at the rate of $81,250,000 a month. The 
net operating income ofthe Class 1 roads 
as mentioned above exéeeds this monthly 
rental figure by $56,595,000. 

“There are, of Gourse, a considerable 
number of roads under Federal control not 
included in these figures, the operations of 
which are probably not resulting as favor- 
ably to the Government as those of the 
Class 1 roads. 
Government’s apparent profit is caused 
by the expense: of maintaining the over- 
head organization in Washington and else- 
where, the Gost of whieh is not included 
in the operating. expenses *in the report 
under consideration. 

“In the Director-General’s report to the 
President of September 3 he gave the num- 
ber of officers in the regional and central 


‘administrations as 136 and the total of 


their salaries as $1,642,300. The last- 
mentioned sum, however, by no means 
measures the cost of Federal administra- 
tion, since it includes no salaries or wages 
under $5,000 a year, nor the cost of sup- 
plies, office rent, ete. 

“Nevertheless it is apparent that ‘the 
a in: os, and. : passenger-ratés 
made.-by the Director-General near the 
end, of June have; for ‘the present at least, 
res a balance. between income and 
outgo.’ July results by themselves, in fact, 
suggest that before the end of the -year 
the éxisting debits on ¢urrent o pee es 
will probably have been mutch 
out. For the seven months 
of Federal control ended with*July net 


“A further reduction of the - 





syet that 
‘ severely, 








‘in so far‘as that is possible. 


operating income of the Class 1 railroads 
was only $290,000,000, whereas the com- 
pensation due the sompanise for that 
period was $568;750; Leaving. - out 
administrative expenses there is a deficit 
here of $278,750,000. If this is tobe wiped 
out by: the end-of the year the roads will 
have to earn an average of close to $56,- 
000,000 a-month in excess of all- payments 
for ‘which the Government; js. responsible. 
Net earnings normally increase during the 
summer. and fall mone reaching their 
peak in October.” 


WHERE THE COUNTRY IS 
PROSPEROUS 


That the war has brought. marked 
changes in business all know, but that 
conditions remain prosperous in general 
some have not known. A monthly circular 
from the First National Bank of Boston, 
Jhowever, declares that prosperity is at- 
jtested “‘by the ease with which the enor- 
“mois.and unprecedented taxes are being 
paid;*by the heavy subscriptions to the 
“Liberty sLoans, and by the fact that busi- 
ess failutes are at a very low level.”” In 
August 720 failures, with total liabilities of 
$7,984,760, were reported,, which were the 
smallest total of liabilities for any month 
since: September, 1906, and the smallest 
number of failures for any single month 
since: July, 1901. Further information 
is contamhéd in this bank circular, notably 
some’ interésting opinions as to recon- 
struction ‘iftér the war and our ability to 
reconstruct without disaster 


“The steps that have been taken to 
curtail credits have resulted in greater 
conservatism, and have,;had a_benefi- 
eent effect, which is ‘likely to continue 
for some time after the ‘present neces- 
sity disappears. The ~business founda- 
tion is extremely sound. - Figures of re- 
sources of satvings-banks show that the 
subscriptions to ‘the Liberty Loans have 
brought only a trifling decrease im-savings- 
deposits. Evidently subscribefs ‘are | buy- 
ing bonds with their current ~ificome 
rather than with their savings. In‘other 
words, the Liberty Loans represent addi- 
tions’ to the ‘savings of the “Gountry, and 
not merely transfers of. investments. 

‘*With the Allied armies Pushing through 
the German lines and breaking down the 
German resistance in several ‘sections, the 
end.of the. war becomes: a ‘matter for con- 
sideration, even tho-iftmay be delayed 
longer than the general’ public now be- 
lieves.. New probieaty;: ‘and new aspects 
of old ichioms, will arise for solution with 
the close of the. war; especially in the 
United States, which has become a greater 
facter;in world: trade than ever before. 
The cost of the war, even tho it should.end 
eomparatively . soon, »will be enormous. 
The United.States will-have issued some 
$25,000,000,090 obligations on account of 
the war by; close of the-current year, 
but a considerable percentage represents 
loans to our:Adlies,'so, that the net cost may 
be materially smaller than that figure. 
This appears to be a heavy burden. 

“In the Franco-Prussian War an im- 
mense indemnity was placed upon France, 
country, which had suffered 
paid the debt long before it 
became due. The North recovered from 
the heavy cost of the Civil War in a very 
short time. History shows, in fact,. that 
financial recovery from devastating wars 
has been- prompt and, complete... The 
United States at present is in a’strong posi- 
tion, having lost nothing except the mere 
cost of the maintenanee of the war, where- 
as France and Belgium have been dev- 
astated, and naturally .will uire a much 
longer time for. rehabilitation... Even these 
countries are likely to: recover much more 
quickly-than now appears possible, ¢s- 
seo A if the burden of the _— is placed 
upon Germany, where it righ tly betongs, 
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Beware of 


tender, inflamed gums 















tissues naturally relax. 
You see this tissue-loos- 
eningin theneck. It goes 
on’ in; your gums, too. 
As you grow older your 

gums shrink below the 
Rormat gum line. 
Through k of care 


= A become and 
lamed. Then you 
(Riggs’ 


Baas. Foor out of 


five people over yon 
have Pyorrhea. And 
many under forty, also. 


Don’t let a tender 
Rice spot develop. 

ese tender spots 
2 germs 

Shch enter the system 
through tiny openings 
—mnfecting the joints 
or tonsils—or causing 
other —s Im 
mediately get Forhan’s, 
=§ which positively ~~. 
4B vents Pyorrhea if used 
ie in time and used con- 
toes the Forhan’s 
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196 6th Ave., N.Y. 





























Send for 
Trial Tube 
Free 
THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is necded in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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BURLINGTON 
WATCH 
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WEDDING 
GOODS 
* Conferti like rose petals. 
Clean and . Easy to 
up. Other kinds of 
i also, wedding cake 
boxes. and flyers. 









































































































































The Electric Safety Razor makes shaving 


a pleasure. Blades vibrating 7200 times a 
minute cuts the beard smoothly and with- 
out slightest pull or irritation—feels like a 
gentle massage. Can be u with or 
without electric current. All users of the 
‘LEK-TRO-SHAV 
speak well of it. 
A barber says: “Have shaved for years, and have 
never uséd any shaving device near its equal.” 
A home user says: “It does got-pull on the beard and 
thete is no smarting after the shave,” 
Another: “The Lek-Tro-Shav Safety Razor gives the 
easiest, smoothest-shave ever. A pull is impossible.” 
Another:, “The most~ shave I've ever had in 
my life. Shaves my face closer I used toshave, but 
there is no aftes irritation or ill effects as I usually get 
another razor.” 
No. 1—Made for use from light socket. 
No. 2—Made for use from dry battery. 
PRICE $10.00 prepaid to any place 
Write for illustrated circular describing the Lek-Tro- 
Shav Safety Razor fully. 


VIBRATING ELECTRIC RAZOR CO. 


Department 121 OMAHA, NEBR. 


KADY 


Suspenders 


Give you more than 
superior quality of 
material ahd work- 
manship and correct- 
ness of style. KADY 
Suspenders give you 
comfort, too. 














The famous Double 
Crown Roller permits 
KADY Suspenders to 
adjust themselves to 
every movement of 
the body without pull- 

) ing or binding, and 


makes the trousers hang just right. 
Try a pair of KADY Suspenders today and 
} wear them for a week. If you are not satisfied, 
dealer will refund your money. 
Look for name KADY on buckles 
* 75c at leading dealers 





@ Cultured women to rep- 
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Extension University 
“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 
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. RECORD BUSINESS FOR THE CHAIN! 
; STORES i 


Four of the léading*five- and ten-cent 
Stores are expected to report about $178,- 
000,000 turn-over for the present year, ac- 
cording to The Wall Street Journal. In 
eight months the reports of two systems 
already show ‘‘larger gains than in the full 
year of 1917.” Nation-wide thrift is named 
to aecount for this big business. About 
$35,000,000 worth of domestic goods have 
replaced imports. .The writer says in de- 
tail of these matters: 


“Tf further proof be needed of the claim 
that thrift. has accompanied the war, it is 
furnished. by the sales reports of leading 
five- and ten-cent..stores for. the » eight 
months to August 31... All of these com- 
panies reported substantial gains in~busi- 
ness over the same months of 1917.° In 
two instaneés the increase for the eight- 
month period was greater than the gain 
for the full year ef 1917 over 1916. MeCrory 
stores gained $1,164,053 in the eight 
months and the Kresge chain $3,959,937, 
compared with gains of $1,044,391 and 
$3,695,152, respectively, in 1917 over the 
previous year. 

“Executives of the various companies 
state that the spirit of économy which is 
exercised throughout the country is im- 
mediately responsible for the heavy in- 
erease in business. This condition, they 
say, is not only true of the five- and ten- 
eent stores, but also of the entire retail 
trade specializing in low-priced. merchan- 
dise.~ The gains are not occurring in any 
particular section of the country, but are 
nation-wide in scope. All of Woolworth’s 
twelve' districts, embracing every State in 
the Union, reported gains in August over 
August, 1917, the Atlanta district leading 
with a gain of 43 per cent. 

‘“Few people realize the enormous 
amount of ‘five- and ten-cent merchandise 
sold in a ‘year. Recently, one of the big 
chains opened a store on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and on the opening day 36,135 
persons passed through the store and 
43,000 individual purchases were. regis- 
tered. Based on the sales reports for the 
first eight months of 1918 it is estimated 
that the four chains will do a gross busi- 
ness of about $178,000,000 this year. The 
following table shows the estimated gross 
of each company with a comparison. of 
business in previous years: 








1918 1917 1916 
$10,202,203 $98,102,858 $87,089,271 
862, 30,090,700 . 26,395,548 
21,431,239 17,611,349 15,115,179 
9/836,369. . 7'831.508 . 6,787.17 
Total........-- $178,331,918 $153,636,415 $135,387,115 


“Tt might be claimed that the increase in 
business is due to the opening of new stores 
but this is far from the case. Such ex- 
pansion has now been practically elimi- 
nated, due to the Government’s order 
restricting repairs on stores to $2,500. In 
the first eight months the Woolworth chain 
was increased by only twenty-six stores, 
which. is small in comparison with the 
1917 record of seventy-eight, and the 1916 
expansion of 115. Kress has opened about 
twelve new stores, while the Kresge and 
MeCrory chains remain practically -un- 
changed. The increase in business has 
been practiéally all handled by the old 
locations. This, of . course, reduced the 
increased overhead expenses incurred by 
new stores. In the eight months to 
August 31 the old stores of the Woolworth 
chain, those operating a full year, ac- 
eounted for 63 per cent. of the total 
inerease’ for that~ period. Together the 
four companies are now operating. 1,502 
stores, Woolworth being in the lead with 
1,026,. Kresge next with 175, McCrory, 
151, and Kress, 150. 

“The éompanies have surmounted one 
of their highest obstacles this year by 
substituting American-made goods for 
merchandise formerly imported. In peace 





times about? 15 pér cent. of. the goods sold 
were brought across the water.-: Most of 
it; such as .ornaments, -hardware, and 
toys, came from the Central Powers, while 
Franee sent laces, china and _ pottery 
came from Japan, and sundry articles from 
England. Based on the estimated sales 
of the four companies for 1918, approxi- 


mately $35,000,000 worth of s of 
American manufacture’ is needed ‘to take 
the place of ‘imports. Aecording to 


officials of the various companies the 
American workman is making good. While 
these domestic products cost a little more, 
the quality is said to make ‘up for. the 
higher price. 

“Tt is mainly for this reason that it is 
difficult to oe 5 an accurate estimate of 
net earnings, as was possible in former 
years. In 1947, the price of American- 
made goods, along with thé increased cost 
of labor; reduced the profits of- the: Wool- 
worth chain from 10 per cent. to- 9% per 
cent. The shortage of ocean’ tonnage. e 
resulted in no shipments~being received 
from England, Franee,: and Japan ~ this 

ear, and this situation will undoubtedly 

ve a deterrent effect. on profits. How- 
ever, sales are going ahead at such a rate 
that economies in operations will surely 
result and this should be favorably _re- 
flected in net earnings. The fact that the 
business is on a strictly cash basis has 
much to do with the success of the com- 
panies, along with the fact that capital 
is turned over from five to seven times a 
year. That the companies are in a good 
financial position is evidenced by the fact 
that in 1917, a period of borrowing by 
most industrial companies, none of the five- 
and ten-cent chains had to ask bank loans.” 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. : 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 19187 of 
“THE LITERARY DIGEST» ‘// 


Published weekly at New York, N: Y. 
For October 1, 1918. Peay 
State of New York } 
County of New York 5 * J ¢? 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, rsonally appeared Wm. 
Neisel, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Secretary of the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Publishers of THe LiTerary 
DiGest, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the foresaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act’of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 


to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, menteing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Av., N.Y.City. 
Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Av., New York City. 
Managing Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Av., New 

York City. 
Business Managers, The Board of Directors of Funk & 
Wagnalis Co., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders. owas 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount: 


stock.) 

Funk:& Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Cuddihy, Robert J., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Funk, Wilfred J. and Scott, Lida F., as' Trustees for 
selves and B.F. Funk, 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Neisel, William, 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Scott, Lida F., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, -or' other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stoekholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books: of the 
company, but also, in eases. where the stockhpldef or 
security holder appears upon the books of the ¢om- 
pany as trustee or in any other ‘fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in ) Rag roe 
other than that of a bona-fidé owner; arid affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other mn, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest’ ‘d' or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as-s0 


stated by him. 
WILLIAM NEISEL, Secretary of Funk & Wat 
NALLS CoMPANY, Publisher and Owner. , 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 
September, 1918. 
(Seal) : 
Rollo Campbell, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 
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President Wilson thrilled by 


“AMERICA’S ANSWER” 


The U. S. Government's Own Second Official War Feature 


HE audience at the first 
showing of “America’s An- 
.swer” at the Belasco Theater in 
Washington included President 
and Mrs. Wilson, and the greater 
part of our “fighting Cabinet.” 


They saw a huge American 
transport with 17,000 troops 
aboard—convoyed by the U. S. 
Navy—American forces disem- 
barking on newly completed 
American docks in France. 


They saw row after row of 
American cannon-—miles upon 
miles of American soldiers march- 
ing to the front—our boys haul- 
ing great guns into action, while 
fatherless French children waved 
them on to victory. 


As one woman in the audience 
expressed it, “If they only would 
stop long enough for one to scan 
the faces, I feel sure that I would 
see my boy.” 





2—-—— 


“America’s Answer” will be 
shown in the following cities on 
the dates given: 


CLEVELAND, Gray’s Armory, Oct. 6-12 - 


PorTLAND, Ore. , Auditorium, Oct. 7-12 
Sr. Paut, Auditorium, Oct. 7-13 
MinneapouLis, Auditorium, Oct. 14-19 
Tacoma, Tacoma Theatre, Oct. 13-19 
MitwauKker, Auditorium, Oct. 20-26 
* * * 
“PERSHING Ss. CRUSADERS,” the 
First U. S. Official War Feature 
which shows America enthusias- 
tically taking her place by the 
side of the Allies, is playing all 
over the country. Ask your 
local theater manager to get it. 
ok ok * 


See “Our Bripce or Suips,” a 
graphic two-reel picture-Story of 
the shipbuilding achievements 
of the U.S. Government. Also 
the Official War Review, a digest 
of current activities of the Amer- 
ican, French, British and Italian 
troops on the Western Front— 
shown each week at your favor- 
ite theater, 


Presented by 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, George Creel, Chairman 
Through the Division of Films, Charles S. Hart, Director, Washington, D. C. 














What they say 
about 


“ ° , ” 
America’s Answer 
NEW YORK TIMES 
*««The music, the tableau and al- 
most every scene of the film brought 
forth cheers.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 
‘«This is really a representative 

picture in which the fathers, mothers 

and friends of our soldiers may gen- 


_uinely rejoice.” 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


«<It gives the first pictures of the 
Rainbow Division in action at the 
Battle of Cantigny, when our men 
went over the top aided by French 
tanks, ”’ 


WASHINGTON HERALD 
«*It is a proud record of accom- 

plishment, and one that no American 

can possibly watch unmoved.’’ 
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-this ‘Crescent-Filler’makes it 
the Pen for the Soldier and Sailor — 


‘They prefér it because i it’s the pen for hard service, over here or 


The ‘ 


“over there.” 


too simple to get out of order. 


“Crescent-Filler”’ 


the salt sea air, or any damp climate. 
Sold by leading stationers, jewelers, druggists and department stores. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Boston, 
59 Temple 
Place 
San 
Francisco, 
577 Market 
Street 


Fountain Pen 


Chicago, 


1636 Lytton 
Bldg. 


Winnipeg, 
Canada, 
346 Donald 
Street 


Self-Filling 


Non-Leakable 


is strong and durable—and 
All metal parts are non-rusting in 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Fook & Wipealle New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“G. ” Washington, D. C.—‘ Please ad- 
vise me a so origin of the word personnel.” 

Personnel is derived from the French personne, 
threugh the Latin persona, ‘‘mask for actors,” 
through per, *‘through,"’ plus sonus, ‘‘ sound.” 

af SR Sep Ay 
me if it is correct to say: 
Street,’ or if it should be, 
Street.’”’ 

On is frequently used where in would be 
preferable, but usage has sanctioned the use of 
both in Sigourney Street and on Sigourney 
Street. On annoyed Fitz-Greene Halleck, who 
once said to a friend, ‘“‘Why do people persist in 
saying on Broadway? Might they not as well say, 
‘Our Father, Who art on Heaven’?” 


Hartford, Conn.—“ Please . tell 
“He lives on Sigourney 
‘He lives in Sigourney 


i. Z.,"" Minneapolis, Minn.—* Kindly inform 
me which is the more correct‘ He dived off the 
boat,’ or ‘He dove off the boat.’”’ 

The first. Dove is a colloquial use, and there- 
fore dived should be used—‘‘He dived off the 
boat.” 

“D. K.,” Los Angeles, Cal.—‘ Please tell me 
whether two, too, or to should be used in place of 
the dash in the following sentence: ‘There are 
three s in the English” vocabulary.’ 

The sentence should read: “There are three 
words in English pronounced like the preposition 
to, namely, the preposition to, the adverb too, 
and the numeral iwo,”’ but there are not three 
to's, nor three too’s, nor three two's. 

“C. D.,” San Francisco, Cal.—“ Which is cor- 
rect, who or whom, in the following: “He pounced 
upon the stray man who or whom he thought was 
a stranger’? 

If you will omit the parenthetical phrase “he 
thought,” you will see at a glance that who is 
correct—“‘He pounced upon the stray ‘man 
who (he thought) was a stranger.”’ 
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Mental and Pc hysical — to 
the nil t’s what we 
need now 


Your capacity to do de- 
pends on your “Human 
Machine’’—see to it that 
the greatest of all engines, 
your Heart, is running per- 
fectly. Be sure that it will 
make the hill—and carry 
through—strong. 


Rest — and an intelligent 
going over of your vital 
ery is a patriotic 
necessity. Don’t think you 
are all right—K NOW IT. 


and, in this connection— 


TH GLEN SPRINGS 
The Pioneer American “Cure” 
For Heart Disorders 
WATKINS GLEN NEW YORK 
Wa. F. Leffingwell; Pres. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers, What to Invent with List of Inven- 
tions Wanted, and $1,000,000in prizes of- 
fered. Send sketch for free opinion as to 
patentability. Our four Guide books free. 
Patents advertised free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 





PROTECT YOUR INV EN TIONS. I help 

you market them. Expert advice and The 

Truth About Patents free 
REA NEY KELI 

912F Woodward Bulding. W: ~ e DC, 
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CASH.—Send by mail or express any dis- 
carded jewelry, new or broken, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver or platinum, mag- 
neto points, false teeth in any shape. We send 
cash at once and hold your goods 10 days. 
Your goods returned at our expense if our 
ofier is unsatisfactory. Established 1899. 
LIBERTY REFINING TO., 
F 432 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


CASH for diamonds, old. gold, silver, plati- 
num and dental gold. We pay up to $35. 00 
per set for old false teeth. Don’t matter 4 
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At the. Threshold of the Rockies 


Especially in these times, the human machine 


needs upbuilding rest. 
find your siedet 
of Sunshine. 
he mountain range, invigorating autumn days and mild 
winter weather invite to renewed health and vigor in 


Quickly and sone you_can 
rest in this distinctive cosmopolitan City 
Here in the protection of Pikes Peak and 


the great, inspiring outdoors, A postal will bring you 
authentic information about Health, Education, 
Recreation and Residence all the’ year round. 





broken. Will send cash by return mail and will 
hold goods 10 days for r sender's approval of 
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sian Ivory in Water-color or Sepia 
TERRES. 


a rom any good photograph for $5. 
Hast Latayette Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


The United States 
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By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce. This 
is the most noteworthy book on America 
since Bryce’ e“ Ameticen Commonwealth.” 
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How To Get Rich 


—by following a plan clearly explained in “The Book of Thrift,” 
the new guide to financial success by T. D. MacGrEGor. ou 
can do it“if youget a copy of this remarkable book and yourself 
_adopt its plan of’saving and investing. 
All the wisdom of genuine thrift is packed within ewe covers of 
this 350-page volume, and #¢ és all yours for one dolla 


The Book of Thrift 





and How to Save and What to Do With Your Savings 
Mr. MacGREGor has been as much editor as author in that he has brought 
together and set down in most interesting and practical form the best results 
of the study, observation and practical experience of thousands of th 
and women. Not the least valuable of the book’s twenty chapters is that con- 
taining helpful quotations from the lips of one hundred 
ful men and of 


women 


every age and 
inestimable value are the true stories of su nat ete = 
wise investing, compound interest tables, ae whom for poe ne! in = 
office, the factory and the farm. 


home, the 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12 - 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Profits warrant price 


E recommend Pierce-Arrows only be- 
cause they earn profits which warrant 
the investment they entail. 

None has worn out. The first 50 Pterce- 
Arrows have served their owners seven years 
and are good for many more years. They 
repaid their cost several years ago. 

Well-built and properly-designed, they 
keep on the road and out of the shop. They 
cover more miles per hour—carry more tons 
per day. That is why a 


Pierce-Arrow 


Delivers more work in a given time; 

Loses less time on the job and off the job; 
Costs less to operate and less to maintain; 
Lasts longer, depreciates less and commands 


a higher resale price at all times. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The Finishing 


A splendid labor-saving machine has been built. 
A motor is to run it. But, what motor? 


The manufacturer’s standard is high. He has 
put his utmost into his product— thought, ma- 
terials, workmanship, design. The motive equip- 
ment must be in full keeping with his ideals. 


So, what motor? 


The answer is found on the better electrically- 
driven vacuum cleaners, washing machines, ad- 
dressing machines, coffee grinders, meat choppers, 
and a host of other devices that ease the day’s work. 
It is found in the famous Robbins & Myers 
Motors which for twenty-one years have meant so 
much in dependability of operation. 


The leading concerns in these fields of endeavor 
select Robbins & Myers Motors for the guarantee 
of service which the name has come to imply. 


Quality seeks quality. 


_ Any motor-driven labor-saving device for the 
factory, office, home or store is representative of the 


— Robbins 
Motors 


Quality Touc 


best if Robbins,& pe equipped. R&M Motors 


indicate the device’s high quality throughout. Thus 
a Robbins & Myers Motor is a guide to unusual 
value in the purchase of any electrically-driven 
device. 


Likewise, users of power in a thousand indus- 
tries secure maintained production through the use 
of Robbins & Myers. Motors. They know that 
these motors reduce maintenance costs and speed 
output through uninterrupted service. 


Sizes range from 1-40 to 30 horsepower. What- 
ever the motor need in these sizes there’s an R&M 
Motor to meet it. 


Electrical-device manufacturers, power users 
and dealers find their motor ideals realized in the 
Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 


For Tawenty-one Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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DIRECT SHIPPING 


HE most direct shipping route is not through clogged railway 

channels but by motor truck. In expediting hauling between 
neighboring and far-apart cities MACK Trucks are filling the deficiency 
in transportation. 

They are tapping hitherto “betwixt and between” markets, and giving 
them the transporting facilities of regular trade centers. 

The dependability of MACK Trucks, under severest road and load 
strain, admirably fits them for interurban carriers. They can be relied 
on to haul heavy loads seven days a week if necessary. On this posi- 
tive performance regular schedules can be maintained, definite dividends 
figured. MACK Trucks give maximum service at minimum expense. 
From 1 to 7% tons capacity—trailers to 15 tons. Special bodies made 
for individual needs. Write to Dept. 11 for information. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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CAnd this 


is what I told his Mother: 


« HEN you and I went 

through these French 

towns on our honeymoon, we 

little thought that a boy of ours 

would go back there some day 
to fight for Liberty. 


“But he’s gone, and with as 
much eagerness as you and I 
went to France twenty years 
ago. 

“Think how we’ve planned 
to send him there some day to 
make himself a scholar, and now 
he’s gone there to make him- 
self a man. 


‘Dear, there’s nothing you 
and I won’t do for him and he 
knows it. He knows that we 


will put what money we’ve got 
into this thing. Notice that he 
never asks if we buy Liberty 
Bonds. He knows it without 
asking. When the big guns roll 
up to the front, and the ammu- 
nition wagons, and the soup 
kitchens, and—and—the am- 
bulances, dear, our boy knows 
that our money helps make 
his job possible and bearable 
and that we'll back him up 
with every cent we’ve got, if 
necessary. ” 


That’s wnat I told her, John, 
and all she said was: 


“Why, of course’” — God 
bless her! 


4th LIBERTY LOAN 
An obligation, yes, but a wonderful privilege. 
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